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HEN the king was informed. chat Ref I. 40 
Fitſurſe, Hugh de Morville, Richard Brito, and 


William de Tracey, had ſuddenly left his court, with an 
intention to go, without his leave, into England, (which 


he was appriſed of the morning after their departure) he 


a pprehen ed ſome miſchief, ha diſpatched. immediate or- 


ders, to all the ſea- 


ports of Normand 
be ſtopt and 


brought back to the caſtle of Bure, where he 


Was 8 his Chriſtmas: but, unhappily, they had found 
the wind ſo fair to carry them over, that before his meſſen- 
gers, with the utmoſt haſte they could make, were able to 


get thither, they had all paſt 1 ſea, After endeavouring 
to prevent any violence being uſed, by theſe gentlemen, 
Vor. * . againſt 


17 the Second. 


y, that they ſhould 


{7 


vn. S T. 


fix. Epiſtolis. 


De Geſtis poſt 


Martyrium, 


c. 9. 


A. D. 1171. 


1 20, 143. 


— 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
againſt Becket, without a proper warrant of legal authori- 


ty, he reſolved, by the advice of a council of lords, which he 
had {| 


by t the archbiſhop of Yor 


tk: on hearin: "s the complaints laid before him 


to ſend inſtantly into England = 
his chief. alben of N ormandy, Richard de Humet, witk 
orders to the young king for the arrefting of Becket, at 


that prelate would not yield to what ſhould be required = - 


Stephanides, 


P+ 90. 


Vita S. T. 
prefix, Epiſ- 
tolis, c. 20. 
Epil. j. Sa- 
riber, 286. 


him on the part of the crown. This lord arrived in Eng- 


gland before the murder was committed, and as ſoon as he 
landed difpatched Hugh de Gundeville and William Fitſ- 
john to the palace at Wincheſter, where the young king 


then reſided, with directions to take there ſome knights of 
the houſhold, and go with them to Canterbury, as ſecretly 


as they could, that their orders might be executed without 
any oppoſition ; - while he himſelf Rad the care of diligently 
guarding the coaſts and ſea- ports, left Becket, on ſome 


notice of what was intended, ſhould fly out of the king 
dom. Theſe meaſures appear to have been well Sana f 


but, before they could take effect, the blow was Aruck, | 
by which the juſtice of the crown was prevented, the repu- 


tation of the king was foully ſtained, and his affairs were 


more embroiled, han they could Rave been by any act, 


| however outrageous, of the living archbiſhop. The man- 


ner, the time, che place, all the circumſtances of the affaſ- 
ſination, maſt have aggravated the guilt and encreafed the 


horror of it in the minds of the people. Yet no tumult 


enſued in any part of the kingdom! No man fought to 
take vengeance on any of the murderers, or even to brin 


them to 3 After they had done their bloody deed, 5 


they ranſacked the archiepiſcopal palace at Canterbury, de- 
livered all the papers and writings they found there to Ra- 
nulph de Brock, that he might carry them to the king in 


Normandy, and Hivided the other ſpoils among themſelves, 
if we may believe ſome ne writers of Becket's 


8 VV life: 


OF KING HENRY. H. 


life : "but though this is affirmed in a private 1 from one 


of them to 8 4 biſhop of Poitiers, I cannot eaſily 5 
that perſons of ſuch pa Fa would add rapine and relies 


aflaſlination. When they had executed. all“ they thought 


proper to do, they left. Canterbury and paſſed the night in 
again. aflembled 


the country ; but the next m they 
in arms without the walls of the city; at which the monks 
were alarmed, and apprehending ſome outrage againſt the 


Pons 


primate's dead body made haſte to inter it in the church. 


Nothing was done to diſturb it; but ſoon afterwards the 
four knights departed out of Kent, and, without even en- 
deavouring to ſee the young king, or any of his miniſters, 
went together to a caſtle which belonged: to Hugh de Mor- 
ville, at Knareſborough. in Yorkſhire, where they ſtayed 


many months, nor daring (ſays Benedict abbot of | Feter- 


borough) 70 return to the court from whence they came : 
ſtrong proof that their maſter had not given them any c or- 
ders to do what they did, and that, inſtead of expecting 
any recompence from him, they feared his diſpleaſure, 


We learn from a letter which the biſhop of Lifieux wrote to 
pope, that Henry, on receiving the firſt account of the mur- 


the 


der, broke out into loud and paſſionate lamentations; then ap- 
peared to be oat 5 then more immoderately renewed his 
complaints, © changing (ſays the biſhop) his royal majeſiy for 


ce fackeloth and aſhes, and during the courſe of three days ad- 


&« mitting no comfort, but ſeeming reſolved to deſtroy bimfelf by 
* the exceſs of his ſorrow.” On the fourth day he was rouſed 
by the preſſing exhortations of his nobles and prelates, who 


prevailed upon him to aſſemble the lords of his council, 


and conſult with them on the meaſures it would be proper 
to take in this emergency. By their advice the above- 


mentioned letter from the biſhop of Liſieux was written to 


the pope, and it was reſolved that an embaſſy ſhould be 
ſent to his Folneſe as ſoon as poſlible. Henry alſo dif- 


B 2 2 patched 
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patched two of his chaplains to England, with orders to 
inform the convent of Canterbury of his grief for Becket's 
death, and abhorrence of the murder, They urged patti- 


4 cularly his endeavours to ſtop the four knights as ſoon as 


he knew of their having left his. court, and declared; in his 


name, that, leſt the monks ſhould conceive unjuſt ſaſpicions 2 


of him, this was notified to them; but, if he had con- 
tracted any guilt, by any nr 0 of the words he had 


ſpoken in his anger which encouraged the aſſaſſins in their 
wicked enterprize, it would beſt be expiated by the prayers 


of that confraternity. TT hey added, «that he commanded 


ce the archbiſhop's corpſe to be bonourably buried: for; 


«* though, when living, that prelate had been his enemy, 
ce yet he would not proſecute bim, when dead, but remitted 
« to. bis foul whatever offences be had committed againſs 


him and againſt the royal dignity.” 


From theſe laſt words it appears, that Henry continued 


18 think of Becket's behaviour as he had juſtly thought 


before, notwithſtanding the ſorrow he ex preſſed for his 5 
murder; and certainly in theſe ſentiments ue was no in- 


conſiſtency. The bad effects he foreſaw from fo unhappy 
an end of his diſputes with that prelate fixed on his mind 
ſuch a gloom, that, till forty days had paſſed over, he ab- 


ſtained from all diverſions, all exerciſe, and all buſineſs ; 
he heared no cauſes, he received no petitions from his ſub- 
Jes; ; but remained ſolitary within the walls of his palace, 
often ſighing, and repeating to himſelf theſe words, alas 
alas | that this miſchief ſhould have happened! 
In the mean time Becket's friend and Alexander' 8 legate 
in France, the archbiſhop of Sens, wrote to- Alexander a 
letter full of rage againſt Henry, as the murderer of 
| Becket: fo did alſo the earl of Blois and Louis himſelf. 
The laſt called on the pope 1 unſbeath the fword of Pe- 


ter, that it ; might / gnally vous Wo blood of the mar- 


1 5 | 0 


of KING HENRY Xt 
* . * . which; not 


biſhop of Sens, without even waiting to receive the pope's 
anſwer, deſired to begin the infliing of that vengeance.” 
For Having, not long before, been wm 


France, if that king did not execute his agreement with 
Becket, he now fequited the archbiſhop of Rouen, 


prelate declared, he uod do 
e's affliction," and very pru- 


that act. But the Norman 
nothing 70 aggravate his ma 


dently interpoſed an appe to the 7 pope. Vet the other, 


by virtue of a clauſe in the mandate, which authoriſed ei- 
ther of them ſingly to proceed in the due execution there- 


of, if his colleague could not, or would not, concur with 
| kim therein; took on himſelf to pronounce the ſentence of 


interdict, and injoined the archbiſhop of Rouen, together 
With all the other biſhops of Henry's territories in France, 
to ſee it ent On 


where paid. U 


il i 1 ˖ 


| Tmamediately dfrerwards * Hes 8 etbehdort to the . 
pope ſet out on their journey, and among them, as head 


of this very impottant embaſſy, the archbiſhop of Rouen: 


but, before he had paſt the' French confines, finding him- b 
felf quite unable, from his age and infirmities, to beat the. 
fatigue of travelling any further, he returned to his ſee. 


The others went on, but proceeding very ſlowly,” by rea- 
fon of the difficulties which the ſeaſon of the year and the 
paſſage of the mountains occaſioned; they thought it ne- 


eeſſary that one of them ſhould be difoutched before! the 


reſt; which commiſſion was aſſigned to Richard Barre, a 


undertook it. The biſhops of Worceſter and Evereux, the 
Lord Robert de Neubourg, and four others of a rank 11 


ri 


nuch 'for Oh af fort | 
« the catbolick church, demanded wengeante.” „ But the arch? 


to _ Boe ppm no regard was A | 


p. 20. Hove. 


| moſt zealous and diligent ſervant of Henry, who willingly 5 


red by Alexander 
to put wr an interdiẽt all the dominions of Henry in 


Epil. 82. | 


who had received the ſame mandate, to join with him in ws 


Benedict. 
Abb. t. i. 


den, Ann. pars 
* K. 301. 
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rior to cheſe, having come as far as Sienna, were detained 


there ſome days, becauſe from thence to Fraſcati, where 


Alexander then reſided, all the roads were infeſted by the 


troops of a nobleman of the imperial faction. 


Impatient of this delay, which they feared would be 


hurtful to the affairs of their maſter, the four inferior mi- 


niſters left the city by night, and paſſing through unfre- 
quented ways, over the tops of the mountains, with much 
labour and great danger arrived at Fraſcati. There they 
found Richard Barre, who gave them a very diſagreeable 


account of the temper of the court; Alexander having re- 


fuſed to admit him to his preſence, and none of the car- 


dinals having ſhewn him hitherto the leaſt mark of regard. 
Nor were they themſelves much better uſed: the pope would 


not ſee them; till, after long waiting and many humble 


entreaties, 10 dee was granted to two of them, leſs ſuſ- 


ected than the others of enmity to Becket, namely, the 


PE 
_ abbot of Valaſſe and the archdeacon of Liſieux. But, 


even on their firſt ſalutation of the pope in the name of 


their maſter, the clamours of the whole aſſembly inter- 
rupted and ſtopped them as if (to uſe their own expreſ-= 
Gon to the king on this ſubje&) the very mention of bis 


name had been to that pontiſf an abomination. Vet in the 
eyening, they ſecretly obtained of his Holineſs a private 
and quiet hearing. Here they freely ſet forth the many 
great benefits conferred by Henry on Becket, and the ma- 


ny intemperate and ill- timed acts which had been done by 
that prelate againſt his royal dignity, in order to excuſe 


the tranſport of paſſion, which they confeſſed had drawn 


from him ſome raſh words, from whence occaſion had 


been taken to commit the murder: but that he had given 


any order for the committing of it, or that his will had 


Hh eoncurred i in it, they de denied. „ 


Theſe -- 


OF KING HENRY IT. 


Theſe things they repeated to his Holineſs the next day 
| before all the cardinals ; in which confiſtory two monks, 95 
| whohad been chaplains to Becket, and whom the  archbiſhoÞ Rn. 0. 1 . 
of Sens had ſent to the pope with private inſtructions, 1 
were allowed to plead againſt them. What anſwer the p he 
made we are not told ; but it appears that they found the 
credit of their adverſaries fo ſuperior 1 to theirs, that they: 1 
moſt deſpaired of ſucceſs.  - er” 
Indeed there was great cauſe for Rick deſpondency on 
their part; as, beſides the many other reaſons which gave 
the ſee of Rome a moſt intereſting, concern in the perſon 
of Becket, its own dignity was immediately and grievouſly 
affected by the murder of that prelate, who at the time of 
his death was inveſted with the character of its legate i in Eng- 
land. Nor could-they eafily make the pope believe, that 
any ſervants of Henry would have dipped their hands ! in 
the blood of the primate of England, and a miniſter re- 
preſenting the ſovereign pontiff, without a poſitive and 
expreſs command from their maſter. Arduous there- 
fore was the taſk to clear that prince of this deed before a 
judge ſo offended, and fo exaſperater againſt him; eſpeci- 
ally as the paſſions of the court of Rome were inflamed 
by thoſe of the king of France, 'whoſe friendſhip and 
protection were neceflary to Alexander * the Lode 
and his party. TN 
The Thurſday before Faſter, on Which day it was cuf. krass ,, 
tomary for the pope to excommunicate all notorious offen- 
ders, was now nearly approaching; ; and Henry's minifters 
Were alarmed by intelligence given to chem, that his Holi- 
neſs would include their maſter in the cenſures which he 
ſhould then fulminate. On conſulting with thoſe cardinals 
who were molt the king's friends, and imploring them to 
diſcover the intentions of the pontiff, they were afſured that 
a reſolution was immutably taken to excommunicate” the __ 
king by name, to Fat all his dominions, not only in ha 1 
| ut 


Epiſt. 84. l. v. 


a9 


Hoveden, 
_Anval. pars ii. 


f. 302. ad 


ann. 1161. 
Epiſt. 84. L V, 


ut ſupra, 
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but in England. under an interdict, and to confum the 1 1 18 
tence paſt, againſt his biſhops, by R ecke 
prelate's death. For the preventing of ſo great and fo immi- 
nent a danger, and by the advice vf, their patrons in the 
ſacred college, they thought it neceſſary to go beyond their 
inſtructions, and to notify to the pope, that the e in this af - 


et, a little before that 


fair would ſubmit to his mandates; which declaration (they 
faid) they were impowered to confirm by an oath in his 
preſence, and added, that Henry would perſonally take one 
to that effect. This offer was accepted; they took the 


oath in the conſiſtory, on the day they ſo much dreaded; . 
and the pope was content with only excommunieating, by 
a general ſentence, the murderers of Becket, and all who 
_ adviſed, or abetted, or afſented 70 their crime, or who 
ſbould knowingly receive or harbour them in their lands. 


Soon after Faſter the three embaſſadors from Henry, who 5 


nd ſtayed behind at Sienna, came to Fraſcati. They. re- 


fuſed che oath taken by t the other miniſters of that Pridesz for 
which reaſon. the pope, not only confirmed the ſentence, of 


interdj&', which the archbiſhop of. Sens. had laid on Henry 8 
dominions in France, but injoined that king to abſtain from 


entering any church. Yet he concluded with faying, he 


would ſend to him legates, to the intent zhat they might ſee 
and know his humility. This promiſe was of moment, as 


it held forth a beginning of negotiation; and ſoon after- 


wards, by the intervention- of ſome of the cardinals, and 
(as it was faid in thoſe times) of a great ſum of money, 


every thing that appeared hoſtile, or ſevere againſt Henry 


was mitigated or ſtopt. The pope, who juſt 5 ba bad : 
ratified the ſentence of excommunication, which Becket had 

_ paſt againſt the two biſhops of Saliſbury and London, ſent 
a mandate to abſolve them under eaſy conditions, and wrote 


himſelf to the king (a favour obtained with many urgent 
Ju applicate, by the miniſters of that prince) zo invite him io 
= humility; 


- 


a S 1 - e r 
v „ 
* t 


0 F KING HENRY | II. 


humility ; tv that all was compoſed till the legates.d a drt 
- who were not yet appointed, ſhould come into N ormandy; 


the execution of the interdict on Henry's territories in 


France remained ſuſpended, and things evidently tended to 
a reconciliation. ee 


While Henry's miniſters at Fr aſcati were doing hun this | 


| pr ſervice, John of Saliſbury, who after the aſſaſſination 
of Becket had continued at Canterbury, and many monks. 


of the convent in confederacy with him, had recourfe to 


a method of railing, the character of their late friend and 


_ patron, which the ignorance of thoſe times and propenſity 


to believe the moſt incredible fictions rendered very ſucceſ- 


ful. They gave out that ſuch miracles were wrought by 


the interceſſion of this martyr and faint, as equalled or 


even exceeded the greateſt contained in the legends of the 
church. At firſt, ſome of the miniſters about Rh young king, 


apprehenſive that diſturbances might be excited among the 
common people, if this impoſture went on, endeavoured 


> WO 


Johan. Sariſb, 
* 286. 


to ſtop it by the royal authority: but, as they did not pro- 


eeed to enforce the prohibition of ſpreafling theſe reports 


by puniſhing the offenders, it proved inefteQual, and the 
deluſion encreaſed {till more and more. John of Saliſbury, 
in a letter to the biſhop of Poitiers, had the aſſurance to 
affirm, upon his own knowledge, « that, as well at the tomb 


, the primate, as at the place where he was flain, and 
„before the great altar where his corpſe was laid out, pa- 
© ralyticks were recovered, the plind \ /aw, 125 deaf heard, 


&« he \ dun pale, and the lame walked.” 1 
If the king had been excommunicated fr the murder 
of Becket, or if the pope had put his kingdom under an 


interdict, the activity of the monks in propagating theſe 
tales, and the ſimplicity of the laity in receiving their teſti- 


Doideme 


mony without examination, might have done him great 


miſchief: but the general . that he would be ab- 
_ Yau. III. ah  folved 
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f ſolved when the legates_ ſhould arrive, which naturally 
aroſe from the reſpite granted to him and other marks of a 
favourable diſpoſition towards him appearing in the pope, 
checked and weakened the effects of this engine of ſedition 
ſo artfully raiſed againſt him by his enemies in this king- 
dom, to which he returned out of Normandy on the ſeventh 
day of Auguſt of this year eleven hundred and enepth dne, 

and Ab he found all things quiet. 
Fortune now offered to him a fair opportunity, Spich 
bi wiſdom. gladly ſeized, of preſenting a new object to the 
attention of the publick, and ſhewing himſelf to his ſub- 
jects in a very different light from that of a penitent, with 
all the majeſty of a prince enlarging the bounds of his he- 
reditary empire by the acquiſition of a great and very an- 
cient kingdom, which, though far more deſirable than any 
other to England, Bag not ever, hitherto, been under the 
ſceptre of any Engliſh monarch, He reſolved to add Ire- 
land to his regal dominions, and hoped to do it without 
reſiſtance or bloodſhed, by the terror of his arms, and from 
the general diſpoſition of the Iriſh themſelves to ſubmit to 
bis government. But, before I relate the particulars of = 
conduct in this important undertaking, it will be neceſſa 
premiſe a ſhort view of the hiſtory and ſtate of that land, 
from the earlieſt times down to thoſe, when the concur- 
rence of aa extraordinary events invited him thither. = 


The Gill aacounts of the Iriſh, Alt by the Cine, 

agree in repreſenting them as a moſt ſavage people: nor did 

the Romans, who after the conqueſt of Britain had the nieans 

: ol obtaining a more perfect knowledge of them, contradict 
4 that deſcription., Tacitus ſays, that the nature and the man- 
1 ners of the Iriſh differed not much from the Britiſn: 
| and he adds, that the coaſts and harbours of Ireland 


| 
3 | were better known than thoſe of Britain, by a greater com- 
| 
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Werekde of thoſe who inhabited the maritime parts of chat 
iſland could not be unknown ; and if (as he affirms) they 


reſembled the Britons, they muſt have been very barbarous. 


The fame hiſtorian informs us, that he often had heard his 


father-in-law, Julius Agricola, fay, Ireland might be ſub- 
dued, and kept, by one Roman legion and a few auxiliary 

troops. That commander had with him one of the in 
of the Iriſh, whom a ſedition had lately driven out of his 
country, and from whom, doubtleſs, he had gained, as 


well as from the number of merchants trading thither, a 
particular information of the ſtate and ſtrength of the illand. 


which he was preparing to invade when the jealouſy of 


Domitian recalled him to Rome. If he had been per- 


mitted to purſue his enterpriſe, we may reaſonably believe, 
on the credit of his e e that he would not have 


aps he truſted in part to the diviſions 
of the Iriſh among themſelves. Julius Solinus, who wrote 


in the ſecond or third century, deſcribes them as a nation 
inhoſpitable and warlike, who made no diſtinction between 


good and bad actions. Oroſius, in the fifth century, calls 


the inhabitants of Ireland Scots, by which name they are 
mentioned in ſeveral Latin authors from the fifth till the 


eleventh century, and ftill later in ſome. Gildas, a learned 


Britiſh monk, who wrote in the year five hundred and 
| ſixty four, ſpeaks of the Scots and the Pits, who conjointly 
In his times made war on the Britons, as differing in ſome 


of their manners, but agreeing in a cruel thirſt of blood 


and a barbarous mode of dreſs. Yet all theſe accounts are 
rejected by modern Iriſh writers, as coming from ſtrangers 


ill informed, or hoſtile to their nation. And, certainly, if 
they have any authentick relations from contemporary 


hiſtorians of their own country, the authority of ſuch muſt 
prevail over theſe, and from them chiefly we muſt learn the 
hiftory of Ireland as far back as they 90. Mere tradition, 


indeed, if carried higher than the memory of a few gene- 
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rations, deſerves little regard; but the Iriſh affirm. that their 
anceſtbrs had an alphabet, not derived from the Roman, 
but brought over to Ireland; Ta thouſand years before Chriſt, 
by a colony out of Spain: and we hinge: from Strabo, a 
writer of the moſt undoubted credit, that in his time all 
the Spaniards had the uſe of letters. He likewiſe mentions 
the Turduli, or Turdetani, a people of Bætica, as the moſt 
learned among them, © cheje Lo (as: they. faid)- written 
© monuments of antiquity, and poems, and laws compoſed 
jn verſe, for fir thouſand years paſt.” It is needleſs to 
obſerve how greatly they exceeded the bounds of. truth in 
this boaſt: but the Tyrians, who traded, in ancient times, 
to their country, might have early inſtrudted them in the art 
of writing; and the Carthaginians, who were afterwards 
ſettled in Spain, might have communicated to all the other 
Spaniards the knowledge and uſe of their letters. A colony 
therefore from Bætica, or any part of the weſtern coaſts of 
Spain, may have brought into Ireland the Punic or Phœni- 
cian characters: but the alphabet, called by the Iriſh | 
Bethluis-nion, appears to be : Roman alphabet differently 
arranged and reduced to the number of only, eighteen let- 
ters; with the addition of ſome compounds, and 1 ſmall 
variations in the form of ſome of the letters. One ſhould 
therefore ſuppoſe that it is not very ancient, and the rather, 
as no Iriſh writing, 
preaching in Ireland, has ever yet been publiſhed. Sir 
James Ware indeed ſays, that he had in his poſſeſſion an 
old manuſcript full of: ſecret characters, called by the an- 
cient - Iriſh Ogum, in which they wrote what they meant 
to keep hidden or myſterious; but of what age he took the 
book to be he does not inform us, nor how, if it was 
written in characters different from thoſe above-mentioned, 
that, or others, in which this ancient cypher is found, can 


at a be decyphered, or could ever be underſtood, by. 


inconteſtably anterior to Patrick's 


any 
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yet on che d of hae book the oreateſt Ad 
been laid by Flaharty, Keating, and others, as cof 
collections of ancient chronicles compoſed by the bards, 
ſuperviſed by St. Patrick, and confirmed by the aſſembly of 
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N 5 modern Iriſn. One may reaſonably ſuppoſa, that in 
n r1pts written ſince that nation qceived:the: Roman 


lend? from Patrick, | ſome traditional truths, recorded be- 


fore by the bards in their unwritten poems, may have been 


preſerved to our times: yet theſe cannot be ſo ſeparated 
from many fabulous aan derived from! the fame ſources, 
as to obtain a firm credit; it not being ſufficient to eſtabliſh 


the authority of ſuſpected traditions, that they can be ſhewn 
to be not ſo improbable, or abſurd, as others with which 
they are mixed; ſince there may be ſpecious as well ſenſe- 
leſs fictions. Nor can a poet, or bard, who lived in the 
ſixth or ſeventh century after Chriſt, 157 his poem is ſtill 
extant, be any voucher for facts ſuppoſed to haue happened 


before the incarnation; though his evidence (allowing for 


poetical licence) may be received on ſuch matters as come 
within his own times, or the remembrance of old men With 
whom he converſed. It is therefore ſafeſt, in writing t the 


ancient hiſtory of Itcland, to be content with thoſe li ghts, 


which foreign writers have given, till better jar Wa is 
produced by the Triſh themſelves: as, in walking; that of 


regard to the 


Britain, the moſt judicious hiſtorians pay no 


Welſh or Britiſh traditions delivered by Geoff of Mon- 
mouth, though it is not impoſſible that ſome of f thoſe may 


be true, but adhere to the information, which contempo- 


rary writers of other countries afford, concerning the Bri- 
tons. The very learned biſhop ele has ſufficiently 


ſhewn, that the Fſalter of Caſbel is of no better cr 
to the accounts Which it gives of the hig h 


the nation at T . in che reign of Læogary, their firſt 
Chriſtian 


13 
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© HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
Chriſtian monarch, with moſt extraordinary care to pre- 
vent any errors, or partial miſrepreſentations. Waiting 


then till better fruits of this pretended attention in the Iriſh 
legiſlature to the purity of their hiſtory ſhall have been ſhewn 


to the publick, we muſt ſeek for other guides, to diſcover 


to us, ſo far as it can be diſcovered, the ſtate of that peo- 
ple, when either no authentic hiſtorical monuments exiſted 
among them, or when, from the loſs of thoſe that formerly 
did exiſt, we are equally deprived of that information 


which chey might have afforded. 


Concerning the origin of the Iriſh ſome good antiquaries 
have thought no difficulty occurs, becauſe their language 
itſelf, without any other proofs, declares them to be Celts. 


But that ancient people ſpread wide, and colonies of them 


may have come at different times into Ireland, not only 
from Britain, but from Gaul, from Germany, and from 


Spain; fo that to prove which of theſe is the mother coun- 
try of the Iriſh, or whether they are not a mixed race, 
other teſtimony 1s wanting. From Ptolemy” s map it ſhould 


ſeem that parts of Ireland were poſſeſt, in the ſecond cen- 
tury after Chriſt, by emigrants from all theſe ſeveral coun- 
tries: but before the end of the fourth, and from thence to 


the age of which I write, one people is ſpoken of, by con- 


temporary foreign authors, as poſſeſſing all Ireland, and 


diſtinguiſhed from the former inhabitants of Wat iſle by the | 


new appellation of Scots. 

On the etymology of that name much diſpute has 
ariſen, Nennius, a Briton, who wrote in the year of , 
Chriſt eight hundred and fifty- eight, ſuppoſes Scoti to be 
the ſame as Scythæ, and ſays © the moſt knowing of that 
c nation had told him, that after Pharaoh and his hoſt were 


„ drowned in purſuing the Iſraelites, the ſurviving Egyp- 
cc tians were afraid that a ſtranger, who, having been ex- 


6 * yelled from his own dominions in Scythia not long before, 


«had 
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« had come and ſettled in Egypt with a great 1 A 


« ſhould ſeize that realm; upon which apprehenſion 
< they confederated together, and drove him out: That, 
« after wandering about Africa two and forty years, he 
embarked on the Tyrrene fea, and paſſing by the pillars 
« of Hercules arrived in Spain, where he dwelt many 
« years, and where his people encreaſed greatly : That, one 
* thouſand and two years from the drowning of the Ægyp- 
« tians in the Red-ſea, the poſterity of this Scythian co- 
cc lony came from Spain into Ireland, which till then had 
ce been deſert and uninhabited,” | | 
This account is no further deſerving of notice ha as it 


| ſhews that the Iriſh Scots, above nine hundred years ago, 


had conceived and propagated the notion of their migration 


from Spain ſo many ages before, But the circumſtances : 
of this and ſome later migrations, of the Scythians or Scots, 


from that country into Ireland, as related by Nennius, 
are ſo evidently fabulous, that the credit of | thoſe who he- 
ported ſuch abſurdities to him is thereby loſt. Nor is it 
eaſy to give a ſatisfactory reaſon, why, if the Scots were a 


people of Scythian extraction, who came into Ireland from 


any part of Spain, in ſuch very early times, that name, 


which denoted their original country, ſhould have been loſt 
and forgotten during ſo many ages, and revived about the 
middle of the fourth century, when (as appears by a paf- 
ſage of Ammianus Marcellinus) they were Joined with the 
Pièts in making war on the Britons. No notice is taken of 
them under that appellation in Ptolemy” s map of Ireland, 

though he mentions the Concani, a Celtic people of Spain, 
as then ſettled in that iſle. This inclines one to ſuppoſe | 
their migration poſterior to that geographer's time; but 
on a matter involved in ſo much obſcurity I determine no- 
thing. It is enough to ſay here, that a warlike nation 


called Scots had full poet of Ireland, under the go- 


vernment 


L. xx. c. Is 
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vernment of a king, whoſe name Was Læogary, ſon to 
Nial, or Neal, ſurnamed the Great, in the year. of our 
| Lond four handud and thirty- two, when pope Czleſtine 
the Firſt ſent thither St. Patrick, a native of North-Britain, 
who in his youth had been carried a captive into Ireland, 
and ſome afliſtants under him, to preach: the goſpel to all 
the inhabitants of that iſland. Chriſtianity had gained 
ſome little footing there, before this time, particularly 1 in 
Munſter ; but to Patrick was owing the converſion of the 
king and the body of the nation. The facility with which 
this converſion was effected is a wonderful thing, if the 
Britiſh Druidiſm was then eſtabliſhed in Ireland; for that 
cruel prieſthood was ſo intereſted to maintain a religion, 
from which they drew the immoderate degree of power 
they enjoyed in the ſtate, and had ſuch means of exciting 
the zeal of the people to defend their ſuperſtitions, that it is 
hardly credible they ſhould ſuffer ſuch a change to be made 
without a violent oppoſition, if their hierarchy had not, by 
ſome extraordinary event, been wholly overturned, or much 
weakened, before Patrick, or any of his fellow-labourers 
in the work of converting the Iriſh, had come within the 
verge of their tremendous juriſdi&ion. This may naturally 
have happened, if we ſuppoſe the Scots to have migrated 
into Ireland from Spain about the end of the ſecond cen- 
turxy: for 1 in Spain were no Druids; that order having only 
obtained an eſtabliſhment in the Britiſh: iſles and in Gaul, 
which laſt country had received it (as Cæſar tells us) from. 
Britain; and therefore a people, unaccuſtomed in their 
former abodes to the heavy yoke of theſe tyrannous and 
bloody prieſts, might entirely ſhake it off, as ſoon as they 
had gained the dominion of all Ireland; which they had 
time to do between the end of the ſecond century and the” 
middle of the fifth. But this | is ay MM | 
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OF KING HENRY II. 


ticks, who accompanied him in his miſſion, taught to their 
converts, was in ſubſtance much the ſame with the doctrines 


profeſt by the reformed church of England. * it had 


one blemiſh in it from which that is exempt; I mean a 
great veneration and fondneſs for monkery, which, even in 
that age, was attended with many idle and blameable ſu- 


perſtitions, ſuch as ſullied the purity, and diſhonoured the 
wiſdom of the genuine Chriſtian faith. Theſe became in 
later times a ſource of greater corruptions, which prevailed 
more and more, till the primitive doctrines of the Iriſh 
church were loſt. 

F ogether with the goſpel the Britiſh miſſionaries i intro- 
duced into Ireland the Roman alphabet, and a general 
knowledge of the Latin language. A ſchool mT Fray worn 
at A. which ſoon became very famous; y Iriſh 
went from thence to convert and teach Wag phi 
Many Saxons out of England reſorted thither for inftruc- 


tion, and brought from thence the uſe of letters to their 


ignorant countrymen, the ſame letters which Patrick had 
given to the Iriſh. We learn from Bede, an Anglo-Saxon, 


| Axchbilhop Uſher has brought many tenen to prove, 
that the religion which Patrick, and ſome other eccleſiaſ- 


17 


See Uſher on 


the Religion 


anciently pro- 
feſt by the 


Iriſh and Bri- 


tiſh. 


L. ili, c. 27; 


that, about the middle of the ſeventh century, numbers, both = 


of the nobles and of the ſecond rank of Engliſh, left their 


country, and retired out of England 3 Ireland, for 
the ſake of ſtudying theology, or leading there a ſtricter 


life. And all theſe (he affirms) the Triſh, whom he calls 


Scots, moſt willingly received and maintained at their own 
charge, ſupplymg them alſo with books; and being their 


teachers whout fee or reward, A moſt honourable teſti- 


mony, not only to the learning, but likewiſe to the hoſpi- 
tality and bounty of that nation! 


Great praiſe is likewiſe due to the piety os thoſe Iriſh 
eccleſiaſticks, who (as we know from the clear and unque- 


ſtionable teſtimony of many foreign writers) made them 


You. 1 8 8KPRZWn9 ſelves 


Camb. Br itan. 
Ireland. 


mn HISTORY OF THE LIFE | 
ſelves the apoſtles of barbarous heathen nations, without 

any apparent inducement to ſuch hazardous under- 

takings except the merit of the work. By the preaching 
Bede, I. iu. of theſe men, the Northumbrians, the Eaſt Angles, 
| and the Northern Pi&s, were converted. Convents alſo 
were founded by them in Burgundy, Germany, and 
other foreign countries, where they diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by the rigid integrity and purity of their man- 
ners; ſo that Ireland from the opinion conceived of their 
ſanctity was called the country of Saints. But their real 
fame has been injured by the writers of their lives aſcribing 
to them miracles, as ill invented as falſe; and it ſeems from 
the accounts of their panegyriſts themſelves, that the zeal 
of ſome of them about triftes was much too warm. 


: * "1 * 


Alfter the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian religion in Ireland 
the hiſtory of that country begins to be ſomewhat more authen- 
tick, yet is ſtill very full of moſt improbable fictions, out 
of which a few truths, ſupported by other evidence, or, at 

Alleaſt, not contradicted, may with difficulty be culled. It 
Se Mr. Appears that the family of Nial the Great, after the inter- 
Dice onde rüption of one reign on the death of Læogory, recovered 
land, 4 u. and fixed in themſelves the ſovereignty of Ireland, from 
danederlen the year of our Lord four hundred and eighty⸗ three to the 
ae Ware, year one thouſand and two. Yet the princes of this race 
N ſucceeded not to each other by right of primogeniture or 
epenier, d proximity of blood, but by the election of the general aſ- 
my ſembly of the nation; which election, through the power 
and influence of thoſe kings who ſucceeded to Lugad, the 
ſon of Læogary, was limited to be made out of ſome of 
the princes of the blood of Nial, called by the Iriſn Hy 
Nials, inſtead of being extended, as it had anciently been, 
| 1 5 to all the deſcendants of the Heremonian family, from 
þ which Nial ſprung, and which had many more branches, 
=... At what time the Iriſh cuſtom of electing a ſucceſſor du- 


3 —— 
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ring the life of the reigning monarch. firſt; "RY is un 
certain; but it is ſuppoſed to have been very ancient in 
Ireland; and ſo, doubtleſs, was the notion that minors or 
women were incapable of ſucceeding, or being elected. 


Princes therefore of full age, and able to exerciſe all the 
functions of royalty either in peace or in war, were the 
only competitors; but (as it commonly happens in elective 
kingdoms) the competition often cauſed civil wars in the 
nation; for the preventing of which, about the year ſeven 


hundred and thirty- four, a rule of alternate ſucceſſion was 
eſtabliſhed in the two moſt potent branches of the Hy Nial 


race, Clan Colman and Tyrone: but the reſentment of thoſe 
whom this partition excluded, and an impatience to reign in 
the ſucceſſor choſen by the power of a faction, were always 
troubleſome and often "Fatal to the monarch on the throne, 
even at times when no pretence of a publick grievance ex- 
iſted. In the long catalogue of thoſe kings we find very 
few who were not killed in battle by the ſwords of rebels, 


confederated againſt them with foreign enemies, or traiter- 
ouſly murdered, or compelled to ſave their lives by reſigning 


their crowns, and retiring into convents. It ſometimes 


happened, when the ſtrength of two competitors for the | 
ſovereignty was thought nearly equal, that they ended the 


diſpute by both reigning together: and, in the uſual courſe 
of things, Ireland, beſides the chief monarch, who go- 


verned the whole iſland, had five provincial kings, Who 


all derived their deſcent, or were 1 to derive 
it, from the firſt princes or leaders o 


often uncontrolable by it, and more his rivals how ſubjects. 

Anciently Ireland (as we learn from Giraldus Cambrenſis) 
was divided into five almoſt equal portions, namely North 
ao South RO Leinſter, Ulſter and Conaught : but 


D 2 1 aſterwards 


the Scots. The 
power of theſe was ſubjected (ſo far as laws could ſubject 
it) to the ſceptre of the monarch, but, in fact, they were 


10 


O Conor, 


Diſſert. p.221. 


Ware, C. iv. 


Ware, c. iv. 


| gt p. 64, 
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afterwards Meath, which; in that partition of the country, 
had been annexed to the monarchy of the whole iſland, / as 
a royal demeſne, was ſeparated from it, and given to a 
prince of the Hy N ial Family ; in conſequence | of: which 

it became one kingdom of the pentarchy; another being 
compoſed of the two Munſters united. There was alſo a 
great number of leſſer diſtricts or lordſhips, - contained 
within theſe five realms, and governed by chiefs of ſepts 
or clans, ſome of whom were called kings, and all exer- 
ciſed a kind of regal authority over their own people. In 
each dynaſty, great or ſmall, the prince or chief was elected 

under the ſame regulations as the ſupreme monarch; the 

rule of ſucceſſion being called the 2anifiry lam, betauſe the 
ſucceſſor, ſo appointed in the life-time of the perſon. who 
governed the ſeignury, bore the title of Tariff. What 
confuſion muſt ariſe from ſuch a multitude of ſmall electi ve 
fates in one realm it is needleſs to obſerve. The reaſon 
of this inſtitution, and likewiſe of the excluſion of females 
and minors from a capacity of inheriting any territory of 
this nature, was, that as in the whole realm, ſo in every 
fingle diſtrict, there might be always a ruler of ſuffi- 
Tient abilities to protect the people there againſt 
hoſtile incurſions. From the apprehenfion of theſe they 
were never wholly free; as their family-quarrels de- 
ſcended, with implacable animoſity, to the lateſt poſterity, 
and Wien revenge did not arm the neighbouring - ſepts 
againſt each other, the deſire of rapine did: nor was the 
power of the five provincial kings ſtrong enough, in their. 
ſeveral dominions, to curb the violence of inferior princes 
and chieftanes; nor could that of the ſupreme monarch 
reſtrain thoſe Kings from continual wars among themſelves, 
or from civil commotions in each particular realm. The 
conſtitutional remedy againſt theſe diſorders was a triennial 
convention of the ſtates of Ireland, the decrees of which 
comprehended 
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through their ſepts. 


OF-KING HENRY Il. 
3 the whole authority of the nation: for all 


their writers agree; that ſuch aſſemblies were coꝶval wich the 
monarchy in that ifland : but the beſt meaſures there taken 


were wy defeated: by combinations of factions ; and as 


the ſeveral chieftanes, particularly thoſe at the head of great 


provinces, grew more and mote independent, provincial 


aſſemblies were ſet up in oppoſition to the national ſenate, 
and the authority of the latter was gradually diminiſhed, 
One cauſe of the weakneſs of the ſovereign power in 
: Fan's was the ſeparating: from. it Meath, the ancient 
demeſne of the monarch; there not remaining that due 
proportion of wealth, which was neceſſary to maintain the 
dignity of the crown, and draw reſpect from the nobles. 


'The royal revenues of the OE after this alienation, 


conſiſted in tributes, not of money, lag cattle, and . 


neceſſaries f life paid to him in kind. The inferior king 


had ſuch tributes, which their ſubjects p aid to them, — 
likewiſe lands in demeſne. The leſſer chiefs were ſup- 


ported, partly by lands aſſigned to them in their ſeveral 


diiſtricts, and ns by: tallages, occaſionally impoſed by | 
them on their tenants; or 
oon will and pleaſure. 


themſelves and their retinues to be entertained at free · coſt 


One of theſe was a demand for 


people under their rule, at their 


Ar 


Ware, c. viii. 
— xi. 


in the viſitations and progreſſes which they frequently made 


to the Iriſh by the generous hoſpitality, which their petty 


princes. and lords continually exerciſed in their own dwell- 


ings: for, whatever they drew, at any time, from the people, 


they freely laid it out there; and their ſtrength and ſafety 
depending, in their daily quarrels with each other, on the 


affection of thoſe who acknowledged them for their chiefs, 


ſome moderation and lenity in the exerciſe of their power 
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But this and other exactions, which 
At ill not be neceſſary to particularize here, were ſoftened 
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was neceſſiry for them; 
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and a ſenſe of their own intereſt 
would operate as a cheek; where legal reſtraints were too 


weak, on their avarice, or other irregular paſſions. 

TT ks inferior tenancies, below the degree of a tafift, 
were partible, by the cuſtom of the Triſh gavelkind, | 
among all the males of a ſept, the ſpurious not excepted. 


And if, after ſuch a partition, any one of them died, his 


proportion was not ſhared among his ſons, nor did it go by 
inheritance to the next of kin, but a new diviſion was made : 
of all the lands of the ſept, in equal parts, by the chief; 

a practice very different from the Welſh or Kentiſh ga- 


velkind, and of which the conſequence was, that the landed 
property of the commons was enn, anne _ 
one man to another. ERA, 


Not only the inferior provincial kings, but all the nobles 


or chieſtains had, in their ſeveral diſtricts, hereditaty 
called by the Iriſh brehons, | who' adminiſtered juſtice for 


judges, 


them by the rules of a law, -concerning which Sir John 


Davies, attorney- general of Ireland in the rc 
the Firſt, has delivered this opinion: 


4 nature of the Iriſh'cuſtoms, we ſhall find that the peo- 


an of James 
«Tf we conſider the 


< ple which doth uſe them muſt of neceſſity be rebels to 
* all good government, deſtroy the commonwealth wherein 
they live, and bring barbariſm and deſolation upon the 


« richeſt and moſt fruitful land of the world. For, whereas 


<6 by the * and honourable law of England, and by the 


ce laws 


all other well - governed kin gdoms and common- 


cc weals, murder, manſlaughter, rape, robbery, and theft - 


cc are 


puniſhed with death, by 


the Iriſh cuſtom or 'bre- 


hon law, the higheſt of theſe offences was puniſhed 


only by fine, which they called an ericke.” 


The fame. 


writer has elſewhere explained more at large the manner of 
being g this ericke, and the caſes 1 1n which it was taken. His 


words, 


HISTORY or ＋ HE LIFE 


words, which I tranſcribe, as, of higher authority than 


mine would be, are theſe: 01 For offences and matters cri- 


© minal, none was of ſo heinous a nature that it was ca- 


< pital; for treaſon againſt the chief lord and murder were 
6c Sunalils : the fine they called an ericte, which was aſſeſſed 
et by the lord and his brehons. In caſe of treaſon the lord 
40 had all the fine; in caſe of murder the lord had one 


* moiety, and the kindred of the party ſlain the other 
© moiety ; ſo as they never forfeited their poſſeſſions! or 


| « their lands for any offence. | . Howbeit their lands were 
<« ſeized. by the lords for their ſines, until the ſame were 
© levied'thereupon, and then reſtored. Rape was fineable 

& in like ſort, but theft deſerved praiſe and reward, if the 


« ſtealth were brought into the country, becauſe the lord 


of had a ſhare, and the country thereby became the.richer. 


But the theft being committed 1 in the country and. carried 


& out, if the thief were apprehended before his friend 


ee, made offer of his fine, hy was commonly puniſhed with 
de death. But the lord in that caſe might take an ericke, 


66 if he W The brehons, aſſiſted by cer tain ſcholars, 


4 who had learned many rules of the civil and canon law, | 


rather by tradition het by reading, gave judgement in 
« all cauſes, and had the eleventh part of the thing adjudged 


for their fee, | and the chief lord's marſhall did r 1 


66. cution.“ 5 Gen bas * 
Having alſo Jeſcribed k Tg Iriſh ps e of taniſtry and 
gavelkind agreeably to the account which has been give 


of them here, he thus concludes: „ Theſe. are the _ 


, ipal rules and grounds of the brebon law, which the 
c makers of the ſtatutes of Kilkenny did, not without 


4 cauſe, call a leud cuſtom; for it was the 1 of much 


. lewdneſs and barbariſm. It gave countenance and en- 


60 couregæment to theft, rapine, and murder, it made all 
- 60 7 


= 
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Ware, c. viii. 
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Hibern. e. 
xvi. 


of Ulfter invaded and ſeized the northern parts of Bri- 
tain, where a people deſcended from the colony which 
they planted, and called by the name of Scots, had con- 


* 


Bede, L. i. 


C. I. 


HISTORY on THE LIFE. 


— poſſeſſions uncertain, whereby it came to paſs that there 
© was no building of houſes and towns, nor education of 
children in learning or civility, no exerciſe of trãdes or 


« handicrafts, no improvement or manuring of lands, no 


© true cauſe of all the miſchicts and miſeries i in that bi: 
« dom.“ 


On theſe paſſages I A that if the We effects of 


the Iriſh or brehon law, which was chiefly derived: from old 
cuſtoms, were ſuch as this great lawyer and able ſtateſman 
ſets forth, we have no grounds to ſuppoſe, that the ancient 


{tate of Inka, when thoſe cuſtoms were leſs mixed with 


principles drawn from any foreign juriſprudence, could have 


been better than that of which he has n ſo unpleaſing 


a picture, 
Cauſes were tried ty: the poke in the open air; and 


moſt frequently on the tops of hills; as they had been 
by the druids: and in ſuch places the Triſh continued alſo 


to hold their provincial aſſemblies, where all differences or 


complaints between diſtrict and diſtrict, and even private 
_ cauſes of extraordinary importance or difficulty, were heard 
and determined. To theſe meetings they came armed, 


ſome on horſeback and ſome on foot, as was uſual among 


all the ancient colonies of the Celts i in their ann con- 


ſultations. 
Giraldus Cambrenſis mies, Fake ning the reign 
of Nial or Neal the Great, ſix ſons of Mured king 


tinued to his time. Bede before him had ſaid, that a co- 
lony out of Ireland, the * Country Y the Scots, had 


Come . 


« induſtry or virtue in uſe among them, but the people 
6 were bred in looſeneſs and idleneſs, which hath been the 


* . 


OF KING HENRY I. 


4 come into Britain under the conduct of Reuda, from whom | 


they were called Dalreudini; and had added, a third nation to 


the Britons and Picts, obtaining among ths latter, „ by con- 


ſent or by force, the ſettlements they poſſeſſed. But the 


time of their coming is not mentioned by him. From 
other writers we learn, that the weſtern parts of Caledonia 
vere won from the Picts by Fergus, the ſon of Erk, about 


the beginning of the ſixth century 3 which is a hundred 
years later than the death of Nial, in whoſe reign the firſt 
migration of the Scots of Ulſter from that country, into 


North Britain, is dated by Giraldus. Camden cites an old ma- 


nuſeript which makes Fergus deſcend from an Iriſh monarch 
named Conair, whoſe third ſon was Carbre Riada, ſuppoſed to 
be the Reuda who is mentioned by Bede. However this may 


| have. been; it ſeems a fact well- atteſted, that early in the fixth 


0 _— a dynaſty of Scots out of Ulſter began to be formed in 


leſhireand the weſtern parts of North-Britain, remaining 


| a+ wr in ſubjection to the ſovereignty of the mother 
country, Ireland, till the year five hundred and ninety, when, 
by the ordinances made in a great convention of the Iriſh ſtates 
at Drumkeat, it was freed from that dependance. About 


the year eight hundred and thirty-eight the whole realm 


of the Picts was ſubdued by a deſcendant from theſe princes 
of Ulſter, Kineth the ſon of Alpin; fince which time the 
name of Scotland has been given to all that portion of Great 


. 


O Conor's | 
Diſſert. on the 


Hiſt. of Scot. 


land, p. 19. 


Britain ſubjected to this victorious king, from whom, and - 


(according to the Iriſh genealogiſts) from the ancient mo- 


narchs of Ireland, the royal family of the Stewarts is line- 
ally derived. T he having ſent forth a colony which has 


riſen to ſuch a height of dominion and greatneſs is a glory 
of which Ireland may juſtly boaſt; but, whether theſe Iriſh 
Scots and the ancient Calcdonians were not originally * 
fame 1 I do not pretend. to decide, 


O Conor's 


Diſſert. on the 


Hiſt. of Ire- 
land, 25 29. 5 


Bed >, |. iv. 
E. 25. 


Ware, c. vx' v. 
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We learn from Bede, that in the year ſix hundred and 


een Egfrid, king of Northumberland, ſent his general, 
named Berth, with an army into Ireland, and miſerably 


waſted the country; which that hiſtorian condemns, às an 


unjuſt expedition againft a people inoffenſioe and mgſt rien dly 
70 the Engliſh. Berth returned the ſame year, without 


having made any ſettlement in the iſland; and: the next year 


Egfrid died, being ſlain in a war 2gainſt the Picts. Ire- 
land, after his death, remained unmoleſted by the Northum- 


brian princes; but, at the end of the following ;century, 


the Danes and Norwegians, intermixed with, other cor- 
fairs from the reſt of Scandinavia, began to ravage its 


coaſts; and, when ſeveral deſcents had been made, and great 
booties carr lad; off, by different fleets of theſe pirates, a 


Norwegian leader, = Turgeſe, bringing with him 
greater forces, eſtabliſhed a tyranny over almoſt the whole 


illand, which he exerciſed with intolerable cruelty and inſo- 


lencetill the year eight hundred and forty-five, whenMelach- 


— lin, king of Meath, having taken him priſoner, ordered him 


Uher, de Brit. 


Eccleſ. Pri- 
mord. p. 1173. 


to be drowned in a lake. Three years afterwards, by re- 


peated overthrows from the Iriſh, the dominion of theſe 


foreigners was nearly extinguiſhed in Ireland: yet new 


ſupplies coming to them from that inexhauſtible hive, the 


coaſt of Scandinavia, they continued to wage a bloody war 


with the natives. The fierce ſpirit of their religion en- 


creaſing the natural barbarity of their minds, they turned 
their rage more particularly againſt the clergy, whom they 
maſſacred without mercy, and in hatred to them burned 


their books, their ſchools, and their convents. Among 


many learned men, who were driven by the terror of this 
perſecution to take refuge abroad, none diſtinguiſhed them- 


ſelves more than Albin and Clement, whom the emperor 


Charles the Great received. in his court and honoured with 


his favour, Of the laſt of theſe it 1s ſaid, by a contem- 
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OF KING HENRY II. 


proceed out of Ireland! The loſs. of the manuſcripts 


which the ravages of the Pagans deſtroyed is much bewailed 

by the Iriſh who treat of the hiſtory and antiquities: of 
their country, and may well be deemed a misfortune; not 
only to them, but to the whole learned world, 


In the year eight hundred and fifty-three Amlave, a prince 
of the royal blood of Denmark, and his two younger brothers, 


army of Danes and Norwegians, all their countrymen heret 


ſubmitted to Amlave; and the Iriſh, defeated in one or 
two great battles, were compelled to pay him tribute. 
By theſe princes Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick were 
built: "I" the year eight hundred and ſeventy Amlave 
and Ivar, with a fleet of two hundred ſhips, invaded Eng- 
land as auxiliaries to Hinguar and Hubba, Daniſh chiefs; 
from whence they returned the next year, with many cap- 
tives and great ſpoils, to their capital city, Dublin. Am- 
lave dying ſoon afterwards, he was ſucceeded by Ivar, 


whom the Iriſh annals ftile king of all the Normans in Ire- 
land, that is, of all the people who came thither from the 


North: but, their country lying alſo to the eaſt of Ireland, 
they were likewiſe called Eaſterlings, Eaitmen, or Oſtmen, 
by the laſt of which names, as moſt uſually given to them, 
I ſhall diftinguiſh them in the courſe of this work. It 
would be tedious to mention all the changes of fortune in 


the war carried on between them and the Iriſh under dif- 


ferent princes; the fury of which was not leſſened by their 


E 2 having 


porary German writer, that Boh his infiruftions the French 
_ might vie with the Romans and the Athenians. ' John Eri- 
gena, whoſe ſurname denoted his country (Ere or Erin 
being the proper name of Ireland), became ſoon afterwards 
famous for his learning and good parts, both in England 
and in France. Thus did moſt of the lights, which in 
thoſe times of thick darkneſs caſt their beams over Europe, 


named Ivar and Sitrick, arriving in Ireland with a powerful 


Ware, c. xxiv. 


nan. 


See it in the 
Britth Mu- 
ſewn, 


Ware, c. xxiv. 
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having turned Chriſtians about the year nine hundred and 
forty-eight, in the reign. of Congal or Congelach, ſupreme 


monarch of Ireland. Eight years afterwards they defeated 
and flew that brave prince, by whom they had been van: 


quiſhed in two preceding battles. There is extant an old 


charter, dated from Gloucefter in the year nine hundred 
and fixty-four, and ſuppoſed to have been of King Edgar, 
wherein it is ſaid, © that the propitious Deity had granted 
to him, with che empire of England, to ſubdue tò that 
« realm all the kingdoms of the iſles. of the ocean, with 
et their moſt fierce kings, as far as to Norway, and the 

cc oreateſt part of Ireland, with its moſt noble city of 
Dublin.“ The date of this charter falls in with the 
eighth year of the reign of king Donald the Second, who. 


ſucceeded to Congal in the been of Ireland; at which 


time Aulave was the chief of the Oſtmen in that (land, 
and ſtiled king of Dublin. The Irifh writers ſay nothing 


of the ſubjection of either of them to the dominion 4 
Edgar; and what renders the authenticity of this pretended 


record very doubtful, is the ſilence of all the ancient Eng- 
liſh hiſtorians on theſe boaſted conqueſts. But the Iriſh 
ſpeak of a civil war which the ſon of Congal maintained, 
with the aſſiſtance of Aulave, in the year nine hundred 


and ſeventy, againſt Donald the Second, two of whoſe ſons, 
in the year nine hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, leading his 


army againſt Aulave, were vanquiſhed and ſlain by that 
prince. Before the end of three years their Cher died, 


and was ſucceeded by another ſon, named Melachlin, N 


ſoon after his election won a memorable battle, in which 
periſhed almoſt all the chiefs of the Oſtmen. But, inſtead 
of following his blow, and expelling the remainder of theſe 


foreigners out of Ireland, he granted to them a peace, 


which enabled them to recruit their broken force; and, 
uſing their aid 1 in a war r againſt the king of Leinſter, over- 


came 
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came him by their arms · From this time, not as 
that the temper of the lriſh would better endure any vice 
in the character of their monarch than want of activity, he 
gave himſelf up to the pleaſures of an indolent life, which 
ſo funk his reputation, that in the year one thouſand and 
two, the twenty-third of his reign, he was conſtrained to 
reſign the monarchy of Ireland, to Brian Boro, or (as ſome 
call him) Boroume, king of Munſter. 
This prince was the bero of the Iriſh in that age, 
. eminently diſtinguiſhed his valour and good conduct 
in many battles he had fought againſt the Oſtmen, and in 
ſome againſt hjs countrymen of other provinces, with whoſe - 
_ chiefs he had quarrell ith Age had given him prudence 
without taking from him vigour; for though he was now 
little leſs than ſeventy-five years old, his mind and body 
retained. their powers unbroken. He derived his deſcent, 
(according to t the received accounts of the bards) not from 
Nial the Great, or from Heremon, to whoſe line a long- 
eſtabliſhed law or cuſtom had limited the ſucceſſion, but 
from Heber, Heremon's brother, and aſſerted (with others 
of the provincial kings) that the race of this prince, by 
the original rules of the Iriſh' conſtitution, were as 
capable of being elected to the monarchy as any of Here- 
mon's ſons, and had in fact been elected during the earlieſt 
times of their ſettlement in that iſland. . So antiquated a 
claim was not likely to prevail againſt a practice of many 
hundred years: but, whatever doubt there might be of tlie 
goodneſs of the title which Brian ſet up, there was none of 
his ability to govern the kingdom; and he had in his ſer- 
vice an army of veteran ſoldiers, called the tribe of Dalgais, 
about whoſe valour moſt incredible tales are related in ſome 
of the Iriſh annals, but who certainly were the beſt militia 
in Ireland. Theſe removed all objections againſt his exal- 
dation; ſo that Melachlin, unable and unwilling, to refift a 
N 8 compe- 


Differt, p. 50. 
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competitor of ſuch ſtrength, was content to yield to him 
the ſovereignty of Ireland, retaining for himſelf the ſubor- 
dinate kingdom of Meath : which agreement was ratified 
by the ſtates of the nation. Brian Boro, thus elected, con- 
ſtrained the Oſtmen to give up whatſoever they held in the 
inland parts of the country, and alſo to pay him tribute, 
but left them maſters of all the fortified towns and principal 
ſea: ports, namely, Dublin, Wexford, Waterford, Limerick 
and Cork, which their predeceſſors had built, and from 
whence they continued to carry on a great trade, uſeful 
indeed to the Iriſh, but not ſo neceſſary as to juſtify the 
policy of this monarch. in permitting them to remain poſ- 
ſeſt of thoſe places, if he did it (as ſome writers ſuppoſe) 
Ware,c.xxiv. from choice. His deſire to force Malmorda, king of Lein- 
Differ. 7. ſter, to pay him a tribute, exacted by former monarchs, 
e ut always complained of as unjuſt and oppreſlive,, "drew 
him into an inteſtine war with that prince, to the general 
detriment of the whole Iriſh ſtate, Malmorda, whoſe 
country was overrun and deſtroyed by the forces of Mun- 
ſter, made a league with the Oſtmen in the year one tho 5 
ſand and thirteen. Brian hereupon took great pains, 
though he was then in the eighty-ſixth year of his 
age, to form a confederacy of all the other Iriſh 
princes againſt this alliance, and for the utter pp 
ſion of the foreigners out of Ireland. Sitric, ſon of 
lave, alarmed at theſe preparations, obtained from He 
Norwegians in the iſle of Man and the Hebrides a powerful 
aid of good troops. Thus were formed two great armies, 
which met and fought, in the year one thouſand and four- 
3 reen, upon the plains of Clontarfe. The particul ars of 
this battle are ſo differently related, that no certain account 
can be given of it hete. The malt probable - ſeems. to be, 
that the loſs of men on both ſides was very great; that 
Brian and his ſon Murtogh were killed in the 2Utdn or 


6 3 8 mortally 


oF KING HENRY 3 


Baue wounded; and that Sitric was forced to retire into 

Dubl in; 3 e commander in chief of the Norwegian auxi- 
; liaries, Nh Malmorda king of Leinſter, with many nobles 
and principal leaders of the Oſtmen, 5 10 e in the 
field. ind 


On the death of Bride 4 Me 10 Meldeblin, [king of 
Meath, reſumed, without oppoſition, © the ſovereignty of 


Treland, which he had reſigned twelve years before, and 


ſhewed himſelf worthy of it, by gaining, in the year one 
. thouſand and eighteen, a compleat victory over the confe- 
: derate forces of the Oſtmen and of Leinſter. Thescloſs 


of men in the battle of Clontarfe and in this at the diftance 
of no more than three or four years, extremely weakened 


the Oftmen : but their ſecurity lay in their walled towns, 
Which the Triſh, ee org nl engines, and 


unſkilled i in the methods of carrying on à flege were un- 
able t to take, when "Arty E55 A Was N In the 


£4, + * 


is a e the city of Dublin arid a rod part e 


ſter, ſo far extending his power c over all the Iriſh pringes, 


that in a letter from Lanfranc,' archbiſhop! of Canterbury, 


publiſhed by Baronius, he is called king of Ireland. And 
the chronicle of Man affirms, that he would not ſuffer the 
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Chron, Mann. 


Iriſh (there denominated Scots) to drive more than three 


nails into any veſſel they built. Three years before his 


den which happened in the year one thouſand and 


ſeventy-ſix, Dermod Macmalnambo, aſſiſted by the arms 
of the Oſtmen, fought a battle againſt the king of Meath, 


in which he was ſlain. Yet the ſucceſſion was not obtained 


by that prince, but * Turlogh Obrian, king of Munſter, - 
ay and 
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niæ, in fine 


Camdeni. 


of their valour and military 
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reputation for juſtice and other Evil viftdes, but Witffäbt 
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any memorable explols in war, ell th Year eie wel 
and eight). Gr, or (as ſore, reckon) eighty. eren, Ghee. 
was ſucceeded by Murrogh O Brian, his ſon 
About this time a civil war divided the Often,” "Gap 
frey Meranagh, whom the citizens of Dublin had eleEd 
to ſueceed to Gothric Crovan, took Waterford, which 6beyed © 


a different prince; but in the year one thouſand'and ninety<* 
: + f 1 b £ 7 1 * 1 bY 2 s n ; 2 £ þ "A "Ie: : 5 *% p 3 S754 . 5 ; * — 4 "RM 3 1 ; r N * r; * k 
five Murrogh © Brian compelled them, by waſting their 


lands, to drive out Godfrey and elect another kin g. From } 
hence-forwards the cities and territories of the Oſtmen ap- 
pear to have been held under fealty and tribute'to the'ſe r 
veral Iriſh kings in whoſe diſtriets they lay; and this peo- 
ple, addicting themſelves wholly to commerce, loft much £ 
their valour and n "Kirk, "fthoot bal Wy * 
great improvements in politeneſs or the civil arts of life. 
„At the beginning of the twelfth century, Donald 
O Lachlyn, a prince of the Hy Nial line, reviving the 
ancient claim of bis family to the "tiionarthy" of Ireland, | 


took up arms againſt O Brian, While che nation was em- 


ploy ed in a civil war on this quarrel, Magnus, "ſirname * 
the Barefooted, king of Norway, 'having ſuperttiouſly = 


left his realm on account of a dream, with a navy of a 


hundred and fixty ſhips, fixed his feat in the iſle of Man, 
from whence he made himſelf maſter of all the ſmaller 


l 4 Ty ain 1 2 3 1 EO . „„ ; 
northern and weſtern Britiſh iſles, as far as Shetland, and 


« 


(according to ſome hiftorians) of the peninſula of Kintire 
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The information he ſoon gained of the weak cofidition 


of Ireland made him hope to add that to his other acqui- 


ſitions, and this hope was to him a ſufficient cauſe of war: 


. 
7 


but while, by his orders, a great fleet was aſſemhling, he 
went himſelf, with a ſquadron of only ſixteen ſhips, to 
5 1 take 


or KING HENRY it. 


take a view of the coaſts. In doing this, as ke "Tl no 


appearance of forces drawn together to oppoſe him, he 
landed in Ulſter, and proceeding without caution was ſur- 


rounded on a ſudden by a body of the natives, who flew 


| him with moſt of his people. "if this enterprize had been 
more wiſely conducted, and the ſucceſs had been anſwerable 


to what the diviſions among the Iriſh princes, and the in- 
clination of the Oſtmen in favour of a monarch from whoſe N 


country moſt of them originally came, ſeemed reaſonably 


to promiſe, it would have erected in Ireland a Norwegian 
kingdom, which, together with Man and the other domi- 
"All of ſhipping and good ſeamen, 
might, in proceſs of time, have compoſed a maritime 
power, capable of maintaining itſelf, perhaps for ever, 
againſt that of the Engliſh, and diſputing with them the 
3 of the 0 It may indeed be eſteemed moſt 
happy for this nation, that no king of Denmark, or of Nor- 
way, or of Sweden, nor any prince of the Oſtmen ſettled 
in Ireland, ever gained an entire dominion of that iſle; 
for, had it remained under the orderly government of any 


nions of Magnus, 


33 


of theſe, its neighbourhood would have been, in many 


reſpects, prejudicial, to England. 


The imminent danger, with which the s ambition N 


and formidable forces of Magnus had threatened the Iriſh, 
being ended by his death, the civil war, which before had 


divided that nation againſt itſelf, was renewed with great. 


fury: but, in the year eleven hundred and fix, it was agreed 


that the iſland ſhould be equally parted between O Brian 
and Donald, each of whom was made ſovereign in the 
| moiety, aſſigned to him, Yet, not many years after the 
concluſion of this treaty for the peace of the dune new 

ut from 
a young Th of Connught, named Turloch O Conor. The 


diſorders aroſe, not from either of thoſe monarchs, 


Ware, exxiv, 
O Conor, 


Diſſert. p. 
Meret 


Vor. Hl. E diſquiet | 
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O Conor, ut 


fupra. 


Ibidem, p. 
272. 
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Ware, c. iv. 
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HISTORY. OF THE LIFE 
diſquiet given to O Brian by the enterprizes of this prince 


againſt his authority, and an infirm ſtate of health, induced 


him to retire from his throne to a convent, in the y 


eleven hundred and eighteen. O Conor and Donald then | 


fought for the ſovereignty of the whole ifland; nor did 
the deceaſe of the latter, which happened not long after- 
wards, put an end to the anarchy of this miſerable country. 


The king of Conaught, for ſome: years, was ill obeyed by 
the kings of Munſter, Leinſter, and Meath, whoſe quar- 
rels with him occaſioned great ſlaughter of the people, and 
great de vaſtations, particularly in Munſter, the power of 


which he quite broke, and dividing that kingdom into two 
portions, called North and South Munſter, committed the 
former of theſe provinces to the government of Conor 


O Brian, and the latter to that of Donald Mac Carthy. 


Having acquired, at length, as abſolute a dominion over al 


Ireland, as any of his predeceſſors had ever enjoyed, he ob- 


tained from the,Iriſh, oy prodigal of high KS rg the name 
of Turlogh he Great. Yet his greatneſs did not hinder 
Murtach O Lachlyn, king of Ulſter, the chief of the 


Hy Nial race, from trying to wreſt the ſovereignty from 


him towards the end of his life. The conteſt was bloody, 
but O Conor died on the throne, in the year eleven hun- 


dred and fifty- ſix; after whom reigned O Lachlyn, (whom 
ſome writers call Mac-Loglin) till the year $5.0 hundred 


and ſixty-ſix, when he was ſlain by a petty prince of a 


diſtrict in Ulſter. Roderick O Conor, king of Conaught 


and ſon of Turlogh the Great, who had vainly aſpired to 


ſucceed to his father in the ſovereignty of Ireland, now 
aſcended the throne. He was formally elected in a general 
aſſembly of the ſtates of the. and convened by him at 


Dublin, and inaugurated with all the ancient ſolemnities, 


which no other ſupreme monarch: of Ireland had been ſince 
Brian Boro. Let, notwithſtanding this {hew of, univerſal 
„„ | conſent 
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caniſtt to his election, the peace of his reign was dll 
within a very ſhort time, by thoſe inteſtine commotions, 
which the bad conſtitution of government in Ireland, and 

many other concurrent cauſes of diſcord and diſoider; ine- | 
vitably produced. He ſuppreſſed them indeed with great | 
ſpirit; but the diſcontents of the vanquiſhed, or of thoſe whom 
fear alone prevented from rebelling, continued to rankle in 
_ their hearts, and helped to cauſe that ſubjection of this very 
ancient monarchy to the imperial crown of p . which 
came to paſs in his days. 
The manners of the Iriſh, as we find them dbfcrited by V. Girald, | 


Cambrenſ. 
contemporary writers, were, at this time, very ſavage. Topograph. 


They tilled few of their lands, though naturally fruitful; Nendrgera, 
nor had they any induſtry or {kill in mechanicks or in 1 2 
manufactures, but wore garments coarſely made of the 

black wool: of their ſheep, and lived chiefly on the fleſh 

and milk of their cattle, or on wild roots and herbs. Their 
houſes were ſuch as could be eaſily raiſed and eaſily taken Ware, c. i. 
down, according as the convenience of hunting or fiſhing, | 
or removing their cattle to different paſtures, or the ſudden 
Fee of a bordering enemy, might occaſionally induce 

them to change their abode; and therefore were not built 

with brick or ſtone, nor uſually with ſolid beams of. wood, 


but with twigs of oſier or wattles covered over with chatch. 


theſe in being more ſpacious; ſo that a caſtle of ſtone, 
erected at Tuam by Roderick O Conor, was called by his 
people, aſtoniſhed at the quan of wy the prac 0 
caftlel” + 

As for navigation, to ie the inhaber of an \ iſland, 
and an iſland full of good ports, are prompted by nature, 
we know from the teſtimony of Solinus Polyhiſtor, that the Solinus, e. 
Triſh in his time uſed to fail on the ocean between Ireland Ware, emit 
and Britain in a wicker- boats, which they covered with ww. 
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"Hides; and which had nO maſts,” nor ſails; being the ſame 
deb thoſe of the àneient Veneti and Britons, deſcribed b 
Cee ſar and Lucan. There is alſo in Marianus Seorus and 
Florence of Worceſter an account of a voyage made by 
three Iriſh Scots, from Ireland to Cornwall, in a veſſel of this 
kind, about the year of our Lord eight hundted and ninety- 
two. Whether their countrymen in that age had other 
and larger ſhips, I will not determine; but, after the Oſt- 
men were peſſelt of all their beſt harbours, and maſters of 
their whole coaſt, they could not have any fleets, but 
what they rad or r procured Py” ſome other orgs from 
that people. 0 iN nien T9011). oc 
Wee SGiraldus Cambrenſis fays, « hey: went to battle un- 
tiac, ii. e. 10. (c armed, efteeming armour aà burthen, and thinking that 
their Gohting without ſuch a protection was honourable. 
to them. Vet this muſt be underſtood with an excep- 
tion to the ſhield, always uſed by the Iriſh; but they made 
it very light, being only of wicker, covered: with leather or 
raw hides. In not incumbring themſelves with any heavier 
armour they reſembled the ancient Britons and the Welſh 
-of thoſe days; as they alſo did in their outeries and claſhing 
of their arms before a charge, and ruſhing furiouſly on, 
without keeping any order, when the ſignal of battle was 
given. Giraldus Cambrenſis informs us, in the paſſage 


above- mentioned; that the offenſive weapons uſed, in his 
time, by the Iriſh, were ſhort lances and darts, of: which 
each ſoldier had two, reſembling thoſe of the Baſques, (from 
whom he ſuppoſes their anceſtors were a colony) andDaniſh 
-axes,' which the Oſtmen had introduced. Theſe laſt, he. 
affirms, they conſtantly carried in their hands, whereſocver | 
they went, in peace as well as in war. And he adds, that, 
in fighting, after their darts had been thrown, they caſt at 
the enemy ſtones, provided for that purpoſeʒ in the prac- 
: tice. of which their dexterity was ſuperior- to that of any 
wi 6 | e 
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other e but in cloſe. combat they vſed 8 


Daniſh axes, which they managed with oe hand, though 
the Oſtmen (from whom, they wen took them) 1944 
not wield them without the help of both. Vet, notwith- 


ſtanding all the ſtrength and iy of their bodies, in 
vhich ino nation ſurpaſſed them, and ſcarce; any equalled, 


the want of order and diſeipline, and total ignorance in the 


art of war, rendered them generally unable to employ with 


advantage theſe excellent gifts of nature. It was alſo a 
great defect in their military force, that they had no good 


heavy cavalry, nor any long ſpears, pikes, or halberts, with 
which their infantry might keep off a foreign enemy's 
horſemen from breaking in upon them; nor ſhort, ſtrong, 
: ſpe pointed ſwords, to; thruſt with, as well as to ſtrike. 
Neither is any mention made of archers in their armies by 


- Grraldus Cambreokis,/.in the particular accounts he has gi- 


ven of the; battles | between them and the Engliſh, or 18 


what he ſays of their weapons and their way of fighting. 
Id is, therefore, no wonder, that, having arms ſo inferior to 
thoſe of other nations, they ſhould he overcome, when in- 


-yaded- | Their chief ſeeurity lay in their patient enduring 


of the moſt ſevere hardſhips. From their childhood ex- 


poſed to cold, to wet, and to all the inclemency of the 
? wanting that. protection 


ſeaſons, they ſuffered little by 
againſt them, Which is neceſſary for men not ſo 3 
educated in more eiviliſed countries. Thus their 

woods, and mountains, were citadels to them, which 3 
reign troops, not enured to the way of living in ſuch places, 


could not eaſily force. And hence they deſpiſed all thoſe 


arts which have a tendeney to enervate, either the body, or 


the mind; abhorring to dwell in great cities, or to ſhut 


themſelves up within the walls of forts, or to exchange 


the rough freedom of unpoliſhed barbariſm for the decent 


| reſtraints. of politeneſs. The only * thay indulged 
1:3. in 
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Ware, c. vii. 
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1 their limbs was wholly left i in their childhood, 
ing her work with peculiar beauty and ftrength : but the 
men deformed themſelves, by letting their long, buſhy hair 
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in their. whole "courſe. of life was the ancient cuſtom, 
derived from their moſt remote an ce ſtors, of entertaining 
their gueſts, with the muſick of the harp; in playing 


upon which Giraldus Cambrenſis affirms they greatly 


excelled his countrymen the Welſh: but the Scots > 


North-Britain had, 


(as the ſame author confeſſes) 


the time when he wrote, the reputation of no 1225 ex- 
celling 
Every chief had his en who was likewiſe a. 
bard, and ſung the exploits of the family to which he be- 
longed, at all their feaſts. 
the old cuſtom of Ireland. The fon, however ill he might 
be qualified for it, ſucceeded to the father, and with his 


them, rhough they had learnt their art from them. 
oet, or 


This office was hereditary by 


profeſſion bse a 
his lord. 
to incite and inflame, than the muſic of the harp to ſoften 


portion of land from the demeſne of 


The ſongs of the bard had uſually more power 


2 


or mitigate the ferocity of the chief: ſo that even this re- 


creation, which ſeems to indicate ſomething gentle and ap- 
pProaching to politeneſs in the temper of the Iriſh, contri- 
buted to keep up that turbulent ſpirit, averſe to order and 


peace, which no prince, or legiſlator, - that their cou ntry 


ever produced, had ſufficient {kill to controul. 


Both ſexes among them were generally handſome and 
well ſhaped; nature herſelf, to whoſe care the faſhioning 


hang down over their eyes, and by enormous whiſkers. 
which they wore on their upper lips, reſembling in theſe 


modes the ancient Britons and Celts, as they likewiſe did i in 
their habit. 4 


They were exceedingly jealous of their women. Giraldus 


Cambrenſis accuſes them of not uſing to contract oy $ re- 


- 
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gular marriages, with the proper forms of the church, and 
of frequently marrying, in their own uncanonical manner, 


the widows of their brothers, or e them without 
marriage. 
It was a practice among ben to give their children to 


be nurſed and bred up in other families, by a kind of 


adoption, while they themſelves took in others, whom they 


foſtered in like manner, from a notion that more love Was 
thus produced, and a cloſer alliance contracted, than even 
by the neareſt ties of blood. This unnatural interchange 


39 


Topepr. Hid, 
e. ii, 
Ware, c. viii. 
Sir J. Davies, 

edit. Lond. 


irom p. 79 
to p. 182. 


was purchaſed of the richer by the meaner ſort of people, 


and proved indeed a ſtrong connection between the former 


and the latter, as well as a cement of more extenſive and 


factious confederacies between powerful families, which 
thus transferred to each other all the ties of paternal 
and filial affection. 


reaſon and religion, that the ſpiritual affinity, contracted 


between thoſe who were ſponſors together for a child at his 
baptiſm, obliged them ever afterwards to ſtand by one ano- 
For the confirma- | 


ther in all things lawful and unlawful. 
tion of this league, which they called compazernity, and 


of other compacts between them, they often received the 


facrament of the Lord's ſupper, and afterwards drank each 
other's blood. Thus even the moſt holy rites of Chriſti- 


anity, mixed with barbarous ſuperſtitions, became to the 


Iriſh ſolemn ſanctions of evil combinations very dangerous 


to the publick! 


The ancient Celts were accuſtomed to fear by 2 Fr 


arms; “and the Iriſh uſed the ſame oath, which remgiried 


among them much longer thap the times of which I write: 
but they feared moſt A. be perjured when they had ſworn 


ol the croſiers of ſome of theis faire W or Ls the 


bells 


"0 , 1 
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bells in their churches, believing that divine vengeance would 
inſtantly attend the breach of ſuch oaths. | 


We are told by St. Bernard in 115 life of Malachy, - this; 
not only all the clergy, but the whole nobility, 2 even 
the kings of Ireland, on account of the veneration they had 
for St. Patrick, were in all obedience ſubjected to the fuc- 
ceſſors of that prelate in the ſee of Armagh. The power 
of thoſe who held that ſee, in which the primacy had been 
for many ages eſtabliſhed, was certainly great in the tem- 
poral aftairs of the kingdom! and it is evident from clear 
hiſtorical proofs, that this, and the other Iriſh metropolitan 
ſees of Caſhel and Tuam, had been, till the twelfth century, 
quite exempt from all dependence on any foreign ſee, that 
of Rome not excepted. But the Oſtmen were not ſo tena- 
cious as the Iriſh of the liberty of their church. For, in 
the year of our Lord one thouſand and ſeventy-four, Pa- 
trick, one of that people, elected biſhop of Dublin, ſo- 
Jemnly promiſed, for himſelf and ſucceſſors in his biſhoprick, 
canonical obedience to Lanfranc archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and the ſucceſſors of that prelate, by whom, at the defire 
of the clergy and people of Dublin, he was conſecrated in 
London. It is hard to ſay upon what this ſubjection was 
founded : for the city of Dublin was not then ſubje& to 
England, but under the government of Gothrick Crovan, 
king of Man, and is ſtiled in the words of the profeſſion 
of obedience made by this prelate, zhe metropolis of Ireland. 

An epiſcopal ſee was erected at Waterford in the 
year one thouſand and ninety ſix; and one Malcom, born 
in Ireland, but educated in England, where he had been 
a monk, being choſen the firſt biſhop, he promiſed obedi- 
ence to the ſee of Canterbury, and received conſecration 
from Archbiſhop Anſelm. One cannot doubt that theſe 
blen 
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before had been given, was grown old and infirm. Mas A 
lachy therefore returned with this yy into Ireland, and 


were urged; for ſeveral years paſſed away without its having 


nard calls zhe Plenitude 5 honour, he 0 before he had 
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PRI | conceived: themſelves to be ſubject, as well my 
their primate in England, to the ſuptemacy of the 
pope; and it appears, from St. Bernard's life of Malachy, 
that, before the year eleven hundred and thirty-nine, a 
legatine commiſſion had been given by Rome to a rs Hef 
Liſmore; but that he had exerciſed any Jurifdiation 1 iir Ire- 
land, by virtue of that character; I do not find. In the 
Agne Motec year, while Innocent the Second was pon 
tiff, Malachy, who had obtained the archbiſhoprick of 
Armagh while his country was agitated. with civil diſſen- 
tions, went to Rome for a pall, Which (td uſe the words of! 
Sti Bernard) « had been from the beginning, and was") 2 Wr. 
<« wanting to the metropolitan” ſee.” Innocent, pleaſed with chiz, e. wi. 
this' homage from a prelate whoſe predeceſſors Had been ſo 

long independent, received him with great honours, taking 5 

off his dwn mitte, and placing it on the head of this re- 

ſpected gueſt: but deſiring to render the requeſt of a pall 

rather the act of the Iriſh nation than of their primate alone, 

he exhorted him to aſſemble a national council, and per- 
ſuade them to ſue for that favour. He did not how. 

ever diſmiſs him, after ſuch an application, without 
granting him what he knew would pleaſe him as well, 

the character of legate in Ireland; availing Himſelf | 
of the- plea, that the biſhop of Lishere; to whom it 


| 15 * 


| 


endeavoured to execute his new maſter's injunQions but | 
it ſeems that the Iriſh nation did not readily admit the pro- 
priety of making the unprecedented petition to which' they 


been made; and when the primate had brought his coun- 
trymen to apply to Pope Eugenius the Third, in the year 
eleven hundred and thirty- eight, for this gift, which Ber- 
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time to convey to that pontiff the requeſt of the council, 
Yet, on the foundations he laid, Eugenius, in the an 
eleven hundred and fifty-one, ſent cardinal Paparo leg 
2 latere, into Ireland with four palls, for the . 8 
of Armagh, of Tuam, of Caſhel, and of Dublin; the 


laſt of which cities was then firſt erected into an ads 
| biſhoprick. Thus the badge of ſubjection to the Roman 
pontificate was at laſt received by the Erich metropolitan 


prelates. 


While the legate was in bad he uſed the oppor- 
tunity to impoſe on the clergy the unnatural reſtraint of 
perpetual celibacy, to which, it may be preſumed, 
they ſubmitted the more cafily, as moſt of them at this 
time indulged their deſires without the form of marriage. 
We are. told by St. Bernard, that before the election of 
Ceallach (or Celſus) to the ſee of Armagh, it had been held 
by eight ſucceſſive prelates, who were all married men. 
He adds that theſe prelates were not in holy orders, and (what 
is {till more extraordinary) that this dignity had been, for 


_ fifteen generations, hereditary in the fame family. Malachy 


laboured more eagerly than any of his predeceſſors to bring 


the church of Ireland to a nearer conformity with that of 


Rome; for which merit he is placed in the Roman calendar 
as a Glad: Before he attained to the primacy he was biſhop 
of Conor and Down, and Bernard ſays, that, when he rt 
went into Conaught, he found the people of that country 
more barbarous than any he had ever ſeen elſewhere, being 


Chriſtians only in name, but in reality heathens, and beaſts | 


rather than men; that they paid no tithes, nor firft fruits, 
contracted no lawful marriages, made no confeſſions, ſub- 
mitted to no penances ; that the miniſters of the altar were 
few, and very negligent of their duty ; but that, by the 
care of this prelate, a great change was ſoqn effected in all 
theſe particulars. . Nevertheleſs it appears that much bar- 


bariſm remained, not only in that Province, but all over 


Ireland, 
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Treland, till the times of which I write. It was indeed 8005 
hardly poſlible to reform the evil cuſtoms which prevailed 
among the Iriſh without altering their government; nor 
could that be accompliſhed by any other means, than by 
their being ſubjected to ſome more civiliſed, foreign power. 

William Rufus, in one of the expeditions he made againſt &. Ginld. | 
the Welſh, being on the rocks of the ſea-coaſt about St. rium Cam- 
David's, from whence he had a proſpect of ſome of te 
Iriſh hills, ſaid to his attendants, that he would make a 

1 bridge with his ſhips from that place 10 Ireland. But this 
3 and other great deſigns, which his ambition had formed and 
his power might have executed, were fruſtrated by his 
death. 
William of Malmſbury tells us, that the monarchs of De H. I. Li. 
Ireland contemporary with Henry the Firſt, king of Eng- . 
land, were ſo devoted to him, that they did nothing but 
according to his commands: which ſubmiſſion he aſeribes 
to their fear of his reſtraining his ſubjects in this kingdom 
from trading with the Iriſh; as without that commerce 
their country, from the poverty and the ignorance of its 
inhabitants, would have been of ſmall value. 
Henry the Second, ſoon after he came to the crown, 
propoſed to undertake the conqueſt of Ireland. But having 
no title on which he could poſſibly found a legal claim 
to that iſle, nor any reaſonable cauſe of war with the na- 
tion, he took the only method of ſupplying theſe defects, 
by colouring his ambition with a pretence of religion. 
Nicholas Breakſpear, an Engliſhman, was then biſhop of 
Rome under the name of Adrian. the Fourth. To him 
Henry ſent John of Saliſbury with letters, wherein he de- 
ſired the ſanction of the papal authority to juſtify his in- 
| tention of ſubduing the Iriſh, in order 40 reform them. A 
requeſt of this nature, which ſuppoſed in the pope a 
power he  vilhed to aſſume, could not fail of being 
G 2 N 
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HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
favourably received at Rome. Henry's miniſter brought 
from thence a ring of gold to his maſter, ſent by the pope 
as a ſign of his inveſting that prince with the kingdom of 
Iden and delivered to him the following epiſtle or 
„ 

« Adrian, the biſhop, a ſervant of the ſervants of God, 


© to his deareſt ſon in Chriſt Jeſus, the illuſtrious king of 


England, ſends greeting and apoſtolical benediction. The 


&« defire your Magnificence expreſſes to extend your glory 
upon earth, and to lay up for yourſelf in heaven a great 
© reward of eternal happineſs, is very laudable and pro 


© fitable for you, while, as a good catholick prince, you = 


© deavour to enlarge the bounds of the church, to declare the 
* irue Chriſtian faith to ignorant and barbarous nations, 
and to extirpate all evil from the field of the Lord; 

« cohich the better to perform you aſk the advice and encou- 
ce ragement of the apoſtolical ſee. In the accompliſhment 


of this work we truſt you will have, by the aſliſtance of 


“God, a ſucceſs proportioned to the depth of counſel and 
6 difcrerion with which you ſhall proceed: foraſmuch, as 
e every thing which takes its riſe from the ardour of faith 
« and love of religion is moſt like to come to a good 


. and happy end. There is indeed no doubt, that (Car you 


0e yourſelf acknowledge) Ireland, and all other 22 


cc bie Chriſt, the ſun of Righteouſneſs has illumined, and 


dich have received the dof@rines of the Chriſtian faith, 


e belong, of right, to the juriſdiction of St. Peter and 
„ 7he 2 holy Roman church. Wherefore we more gladly 
« ſow in them the ſeed of faith, which is good and agree- 
«© able to God, as we know that it will be more ſtnaly 
8 en e of our conſcience not to neglect it. Since then 

ee have ſignified to us, moſt dear ſon in Chriſt, that 

„you deſire to enter into the iſland of Ireland, in or- 
ce der to ſubdue the people to the obedience of laws, and 
« extirpate 
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OF KING HENRY II. 
« extirpate the vices which have there taken root, and 2h 
&* you are alſo willing to pay an annual penſion to St. Peter 
&« of one penny from every houſe therein, and to preſerve 
ce rhe rights of the church in that land inviolate and en- 
tire, we, ſeconding your pious and commendable inten- 
tion with the favour it deſerves, and granting a benig- 
&« nant aſſent to your petition, are well pleaſed, that for 
64 he enlargement of the bounds of the church, for the re- 


« ture of all virtues, and the advancement of the Chriſtian 


ce of that country ſhould receive you with honour, and 


e venerate you as their maſter : provided always, that the 
e ecclefiaſtical rights therein remain inviolate and entire; 
ce and reſerving 10 St. Peter and the moſt holy Roman 3 


« the annual penſion of a penny from every houſe. 
ce therefore you think fit to put your deſign in gun ater 


* 


A 


{ 


of life, to be fit for ſuch a work, that the church may 
ce there be adorned, the Chriflian religion planted and 


$ 


* 


of God and the ſalvation of ſouls ſo ordered, as may 


c entitle you to an eternal reward from God, and a * 


rious name upon earth.” 


When Henry acknowledged that Treland and all 4 
iſlands, which had received the doctrines of the Chriftian 


have given to the pap the W ſovereignty of England, 


ce ſtraint of vice, the correction of evil manners, the cul- 


religion, you ſhould enter into that iſland, and effect 
© what will conduce to the ſalvation thereof and to the 
ce honour of God. lt is likewiſe our defire, that the people 


« endeavour ſtudiouſly to inftru& that nation in good mo- 
als, and do your utmoſt, as well perſonally, as by others: 
hom you know, from cher faith, doctrine, and courſe 


&« made to grow, and whatſoever appertains to the honour 


faith, belonged of right to the juriſdiftion of St. Peter, 
and the moſt holy Roman church, he certainly meant a 
ſpiritual juriſdiction; for otherwith this conceſſion would 


. | ; ; | 
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pontiffs (as he ſays) aſſerting to themſelves the ſovereignty 
of afl iſlands, by @ ſpecial right. He means by the dona- 
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as well. as of Ireland. But yet che purport of the bull, by 
which his Holineſs in effect diſpoſed of that iſland, from 
to imply that the property, or. ſupreme dominion, was in 
him: and it appears from the words of John of Saliſbury 

himſelf, whom Henry employed in this buſineſs, that 


Conſtantine to Pope Sylveſter the Second. Moreover Gi- 
raldus Cambrenſis, in reckoning up the claims which 
Henry had to Ireland, mentions this grant of Adrian, 
and the confirmation of it by the authority of Pope Alex- 


ander the Second, as ſufficient to anfwer all objections, 


or cavils, againſt the pretenſions of that prince; the ſupreme 


tionꝭof Conſtantine above-mentioned. So extravagant were 
the ideas of the clergy in that age concerning the rights of 
the Roman pontificate | 


Rome, to do nothing which might countenance thoſe mon- 
ftrous claims. 
| Adrian conſidered the payment of a penny from every 


| houſe in Ireland, which had been offered by Henry, as a 
moſt indiſpenſable condition of the ſanction he gave to this 


unjuſt undertaking ; which was really ſelling the indepen- 


_ dence and liberty of the Iriſh for ſo much profit to himſelf 
and the apoſtolical ſee. But he had a further view in ſo 
ſtrongly inſiſting thereupon. 
its firſt inſtitution by king Offa, was only eleemoſynary, for 


the ſuſtenance of poor Engliſh ſtudents at Rome; yet the 


popes had long defired, that it ſhould be underſtood as a 


tribute, by which theis ſovereignty was acknowledged. 


And the granting it from Ireland, where no ancient uſage 


had eſtabliſhed ſuch a gift, looked like a confeſſion of that 
pretended right on the part of King Henry. The ring alſo 
which that prince received from Adrian, as a mark of 

* - inveſtitu re, 


this pretenſion was founded on the forged donation of 


and this ought to have made the 
temporal powers more careful, in their tranſactions with + - 


It plainly appears by this bull, that Pope 


For, though peter-pence, in 
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inveſtiture, gave an appearance of his holding the domi- 
nion of Ireland from and under the pope; though it 18 
certain he owned no ſuch dependence. 

Upon the whole, therefore, this bull, like many ba 
and many ſince, was the mere effect of a league between 


the papal and regal powers, to abet and to aſſiſt each 


other's uſurpations: nor is it eaſy to ſay whether more 


diſturbance to the world and more iniquity have ariſen from : 


their acting conjointly, or from the oppoſition which the for- 
mer has made to the latter! In this inſtance the beſt, or in- 


deed the ſole excuſe, for the proceedings of either, was the 
ſavage ſtate of the Iriſh, to whom it might prove beneficial 


to be conquered, and broken thereby to the ſalutary diſci- 
pline of civil order and good laws. 


We are told by the Norman Chronicle, that Henry, in 


meditating the conqueſt of Ireland, intended to give that 
Kingdom to Prince William, the youngeſt of his aeg 
for whom no proviſion had been made by their father. 


muſt be underſtood that he meant to give it to him nin | 
homage and fealty to the crown of England, not as a ſove- 


reign and independent dominion. The ſame chronicle 
adds, that he was perſuaded, by the advice of his mother, 


the empreſs Matilda, to defer the execution of his pur- 


poſe. It ſeems indeed that the internal affairs of his go- 
vernment were not yet ſo well ſettled, as to ſuffer him to 


engage in an enterpriſe of this nature, to which he was not 


invited by any of the Iriſh, He therefore laid up the bull 
he had e from the pope among the archives of his 
realm, to be brought forth at a more convenient ſeaſon. 


Chron. Norm. 


ad ann. 1154. 


Many years paſſed without his having been tempted to turn i 


his thoughts towards Ireland. But, about the end of the 
year eleven hundred and ſixty-ſeven, an event happened 


there, the conſequences of which opened to him a way to 
that , dominion over the Iriſh, which ſoon aſter- 


wards 


Is: i Annals. 
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wards he acquired, and which has never fince been quite 


loſt, but for a long time ill maintained, and too often ill 
exerciſed, by his ſucceſſors, kings of England. 

The firſt cauſe of this moſt important ede was Der- 
mod Mac Murogh, or (as ſome call him) Mac Murchad, king 
of Leinſter, who, in the year eleven hundred and twenty-ſix, 
had ſucceeded to his brother in the government of that 
ſtate. He ruled it as a tyrant, and made himſelf very 
odious to the nobility of his realm by perfidiouſly ſeizing, 
in the year eleven hundred and thirty-ſeven, the perſons of 
ſeventeen chieftains, the moſt potent of whom he put to 
death, and tore out the eyes of the others. Nevertheleſs, 


as YI tyranny was ſupported by valour, and this very act 


ſtruck a terror into all the reſt of his ſubjects, he retained 
an uncontrolable power over Leinſter till the year eleven 
hundred and forty-two, when he was driven from thence 
by Turiogh OBrian, king of Munſter, and fled for aid to 


O Conor, then monarch of Ireland, againſt whom, in con- 


Junction with Murchad OMelachlin, king of Meath, 


he had before taken arms. His preſent diſtreſs, and a 
jealouſy of O Brian's exceſſive aggrandiſement, obtained 
the protection he implored from O Conor, whoſe forces, 
with thoſe which Dermod was enabled to reaſſemble in 
Leinſter by the credit of this league, defeated O Brian, and 
ſlew e Ares thouſand of his men, in the year eleven 
hundred and fifty-one. The next year, O Melachlin having 


| ſubmitted to O Conor, he and Dermod joined that monarch, 


as head of the nation, in making war againſt a prince who 


continued to oppoſe him, namely Ternan O Ruark, lord of 


the Hy Brune Breffny, a territory in the eaſtern part of Co- 


naught, comprehending the provinces of Cavan and Letrim. 


This potentate, though he had married Devorgalla, the 
king of Meath's daughter, was hated by her father, for 
3 baſely taken part wich his enemies againſt him, and 
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profited by his ſpoils on a former occafion. That king 
therefore not unwillingly aſſiſted O Conor to ſubdue a rebel 


vaſſal, whom he himſelf wiſhed to puniſh. The confede- 
rates having won a battle againſt him, he was forced to 


retire into the faſtneſſes of Conaught, while O Conor took 
from him, as a fine for his revolt, a conſiderable diſtrict 
adjoining to Meath, and then returned with his forces into 
his own country. But Dermod, who had long been in love 
with Devorgalla, a very beautiful lady, uſed this opportu- 
nity of the abſence of her huſband from the place of her 
abode, to carry her off into Leinſter, with her own conſent, 
and (what is ſtill more extraordinary) with the aid of her 


brother, the governor of Eaſt-Meath. O Ruark, on this 


outrage, implored the protection of the ſovereign of Ireland, 


O Conor, who generouſly granted it to him, and leading a 


oreat army into the confines of Leinſter forced Dermod, 
whoſe paſſion had been cooled by enjoyment, to Jeliver 


up Devorgalla, with the valuable effects which her huſband, 


by the cuſtom of Ireland, had given her on their marriage, 


and which the raviſher had taken together with the lady. 
How her huſband received her, or whether, after her return, 
they ever cohabited, the Iriſh annals do' not ſay ; but they 
tell us, that her conduct was irreproachable from that time, 
that, in the year eleven hundred and fifty-ſeven, when the 
church of Drogheda was conſecrated, ſhe made a donation 
of ſixty ounces of gold for the good of her foul, and gave 


a golden chalice for the altar of the bleſſed Virgin, with 


many other rich gifts, to the abbey of Drogheda, where ſhe 


died in the year eleven hundred and ninety-three, after a 


penitential retreat of ſeven years. Her father, the king of 
Meath, - had ſurvived the diſhonour brought on his amy 


only a few months. The next year, eleven hundred and 
fifty-four, O Ruark, at the head of his own troops out of 


Conaught, entered Leinſter and ravaged 1 it with all the fury 
Vol. III. WW of Z 
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of revenge, but could not expel. Dermod, who, after, the 
deceaſe of Turlogh O Conor, taking part with his ſucceſſor, 


Murtach O Lachlyn, againſt Roderick O Conor, was, by 


the aid of that monarch, ſecured in the quiet poſſeſſion of 
Leinſter till the year 3 hundred and ſixty-ſix, when, 


O Lachlyn being ſlain, Roderick O Conor obtained the ſo- 


vereignty of Ireland. This made a great change in the 
circumſtances of Dermod. His enemy was on the throne, 
inſtead of his friend, All who hated him, in which 

number were moſt of his ſubjects, now joined with the _ 
ſovereign in deſiring to take a full revenge upon him 
for als or recent offences. The forces of Conaught, of 


Meath, and of the Oftmen of Dublin, under the command 
of O Ruark, invaded his country; his vaſlals forſook him; 
he retired to Fernes, at which place he had a fort ; and, 


the enemy following him, he ſet fire to the town, and fled 
from thence into England. This reſolution appears to have 
been ſuddenly taken, without concert with Henry, whom 
he did not find in that kingdom, but, being informed that 
he was in Aquitaine, went to him there, and, as a king, in 


whoſe perſon the royal dignity had been injured, complained 
of the diſloyalty and rebellion. of his ſubjeas, ſupported | 
(as he ſaid) by a malicious combination of the other Iriſh | 
princes, againſt whoſe power he begged the aſſiſtance of 


Henry; offering, if reſtored by that prince to his kingdom, 
which his anceſtors had ruled over for many ages paſt, 


to hold it, as a fief, under homage to England. This 


bribe diſpoſed Henry to be not ſo attentive as he ought to 
have been to the merits of the cauſe, and the diſhonour it 
would bring upon his own moral character to ſupport a 
wicked tyrant, whom his countrymen had moſt juſtly 
_ driven out of their iſland. Princes uſually weigh conſide- 
rations of ſtate in the ſcales of policy, not of juſtice. 


Henry ſaw che advantage, if he hould ever purſue his 


former | 
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former deſign upon Ireland, of having there a vaſlal king, 
obliged to him. for the recovery of his dominions, and at 


enmity with all the other Iriſh princes. . For this reaſon he 
thought fits after having received an oath of fealty from Der- 


mod, to give him letters patent in the following words; 
« Henry, king of England, duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, 


ce and earl of Anjou, to all his liegemen, Engliſh, Norman, 
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« Welſh, and Scotch, and to all the nations under his do- 


© minion, greeting. When theſe letters ſhall come to 


your hands, know ye, that we have received Dermod, 


e prince of Leinſter, into the boſom of our grace and b. 1 


© nevolence. Wherefore, whoſoever, in the ample extent 
« of all our territories, ſhall be willing to aſſiſt in reſtoring 


„e that prince, as our vaſſal and liegeman, let ſuch perſon 
know, that we do hereby grant to him our licence and 


« favour for the ſaid undertaking.” 


This mode of aſſiſtance did not ſo directly engage che 


king of England in a war with the Iriſh nation, as the ; 


ſending againſt them any forces' under his own royal 
ſtandard ; and Dermod reaſonably hoped, that the adven- 
turous ſpirit of the Engliſh nobility would make this re- 


commendation een to his ſervice. He therefore went 


into England; and a decent proviſion being allowed him 
by Henry out of the royal revenue, he fixed his 
abode at Briſtol, from whence, by means of the commerce 


which was conſtantly carried on between that city and 
Ireland, he might have frequent intelligence of what hap- 


pened in Leinſter, where he ſtill correſponded with ſome 
of his moſt devoted friends. Here he produced the let- 
ters patent he had obtained from King Henry, and having 


publickly read them added liberal promiſes of lands and 


other rewards to all nobles or ſoldiers, who would aid him 


to regain poſſeſſion of his kingdom. But the danger of 
„„ truſting 
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truſting to the good faith of a tyrant; or the apparent difficulty 


of the enterpriſe, ſo diſcouraged men from it, that for ſome 
great baron, 

Richard de Clare, earl of Pembroke, ſurnamed Strongbow, 
as his father had alſo been before him, was impelled, by 


the indigence into which he was lately fallen, to deſire 


the advantages offered by Dermod, who propoſed to give 
him his eldeſt daughter in marriage, and with her (as * 


had no legitimate ſon) the ſucceſſion to his kingdom, on 
condition that the earl ſhould raiſe for his ſervice, and 
bring over into Ireland, a good body of forces, before the 
end of the next ſpring. This it was in the power of that 
nobleman to perform, notwithſtanding the bad circum- 
ſtances of his preſent fortune, becauſe thoſe very qualities 


which had reduced him to poverty endeared him to his 


vaſſals, I mean his profuſe, extravagant generofity, and a 


certain greatneſs of mind, which, while it aſpired to the 
higheſt objects, gave no attention to ſmall ones, and con- 


fidered œconomy as a virtue below its pitch. PR 
On the compact made by Dermod it is neceflary to ob- 
by the ancient conſtitution 


of Ireland, no Iriſh kingdom deſcended to the daughter of 
a prince, or the huſband of ſuch daughter, yet, elections 


being uſually carried on by force in all the governments 


there, Strongbow could not much doubt, that, if his arms 
ſhould prevail in the enterpriſe of recovering Leinſter for 
Dermod, they would alſo enable him to ſecure to himſelf | 


hs dipulated ſucceſſion after the death of that king. 
Theſe preliminaries being ſettled, Dermod departed from 


| Briftol, and went to reſide at St. David's, from whence the 


paſſage! to Leinſter, with a favourable wind, is only of one 
day. He there engaged in his ſervice two young noble- 


men of preat rank, Maurice Fitzgerald, and Robert 


Fitzſtephen, who were both Jons of Nefta a princeſs of 
77 ED e 8 South 
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FE South Wales, mentioned before 1 in this: PET on account 
of her amour with king Henry the Firſt, and as mother to 
Robert; the famous earl of Gloceſter. Maurice Fitzgerald 
was the offspring of her ſubſequent marriage with Gerald de 
Windſor, an Engliſh baron in South Wales, and Robert 
Fitzſtephen of another, which, after the death of that lord, 
ſhe made with Stephen, who was conſtable of Cardigan 
caſtle and preſided over that province. On the laſt Wh 
of Rhees ap Gryffyth againft Henry the Second, Fitzſtephen,. 
who had ſucceeded to his father's offices, was treacherouſly St, 
ſeized by the Welſh, and delivered to their prince, his couſin. 
german on the mother's fide; who kept him in priſon three 
years, and then freed him on condition of joining his party.. 
The bad conſequences, which, on Henry's return-into Bri- 
tain, both the brothers might feel from this conſtrained. 
obligation, inclined Fitzſtephen and Fitzgerald to cloſe with 
the propoſals made by. Dermod, who offered to give them 
in fee, under homage to himſelf, the city of Wexford, and 
two cantreds (or hundreds) adjoining thereunto, if they 
would bring into Leinſter, as early as they could in the 
next ſpring, a band of Engliſh and Welſh, to aſſiſt the at- 
tempt he then determined to make for the recovery of that 
realm. The biſhop of St. David's, their brother, prevailed 
on Rhees ap Gryffyth to let them take this opportunity of 
withdrawing themſelves out of Wales, and avoiding a war, 
in which they otherwiſe might be forced, by their contrary 
engagements, moſt unnaturally to fight againſt each other. 
| Dermod, therefore, having happily concluded his treaty 
with theſe two chiefs, and truſting alſo to that he had made 
with earl Strongbow, ventured to go into Leinſter, and lying 
concealed in a monaſtery, founded by him on the banks of 
a little river near Fernes, paſſed the winter unmoleſted 
by any of his enemies, who ſuppoſed him ſtill in Great Bri- 
tain. The fidelity of the mal, in thus harbouring and 


protecing 


| „„ WIS ORE OF CRE LICE: 
| protecting their unfortunate benefactor, deſerves great praile. 
f In this retreat he negociated, as privately as he could, witBñu 
ö ſome of his moſt truſty friends, and gained from them in- 
* formation of the preſent ſtate of Leinſter, and, in general, 
of all Ireland. It appears that no care had been taken in 
Iriſh Annals. the former, on his expulſion from thence, to make a wes” 
per proviſion for the government of it, by putting into his 
place another prince of the family, which, during the courſe - | 
of many centuries paſt, had ruled over that province. 
O Ruark had deſtroyed the fort of Fernes, which Dermod 
| had erected, and then returned with his forces to that 
diſtrict in Conaught where his principality lay. The mo- 
narch Roderick O Conor was buſied in ſettling the partition 
of Munſter between Mac Carthy and O Brian; which he 
did in ſuch a manner as much offended the latter.“ Lein- 
ſter was left in a ſtate of anarchy very favourable to Der- 
mod, who had ſkill enough to improve the negligence of his 
enemies to his own advantage. Very early in the ſpring 
Lambeth he ſent Maurice Regan, his interpreter and ſecretary, back 
ASS into South Wales, to haſten the coming of Fitzſtephen 
ʒñf and Fitzgerald, impowering alſo that agent to treat with 
bother perſons who might be willing to aid him in regaining 
his kingdom, by promiſing ample recompenſes in lands of 
3 inheritance to thoſe who ſhould chuſe to ſettle there, or in 
1 ” money or cattle to others. This procured him a few Flemings 
in Anal, from the colony of that nation at Tenby and Haverford 
1 Meſt, and ſome Welſh whom the ſon of a petty prince of 
South Wales had under his conduct. On the arrival of 
theſe, before the other ſuccours he. expected were ready, he 
put himſelf at their head, and, being joined by ſome bands 
. of his adherents in Leinſter, attempted. to recover certain 
FEM parts of that country, not prepared to oppoſe him. His 
i hi x enemies, who knew nothing. of his winter reſidence in the 
= | monaſtery achacent to Fernes, were much ſurpriſed at his. 


ſudden 
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ſudden. appearance in arms, and ſuppoſed him juſt: landed: 


rumour greatly exaggerated the number of foreigners who 


were under his banner; upon which alarm the Iriſh mo- 
narch, and Ternan O Ruark, with all poſſible diligence aſ- 
ſembled ſome forces, and met him at Kil Oſna. A ſkir- 


miſh enſued, in which was ſlain O Mahoni, a principal + 


officer under Roderick ; and a ſecond, in which fell the 


:aniſt of O Ruark (that i is, the ſucceſſor elect to his princi- 


pality) and the ſon of the Welſh prince confederated with 
Dermod, whom the Iriſh annaliſts call zhe braveſt yourh of 
all Britain. But Dermod, who had hoped that Fitzſtephen 


and Fitzgerald would have come to his aid with their troops 
before the Conaught militia could be drawn into Leinſter, 


finding himſelf Alappeaced in this expectation, had re- 
courſe to a treaty with Roderick and O Ruark, ſubmitting 
himſelf to the former, and paying to the latter a hundred 


Iriſh Annals; 


ounces of gold for his protection. The reſentment of 


O Ruark was mitigated by this gift, and Roderick was con- 


tent to leave Dermod in poſſeſſion of ten cantreds in Lein- 
ſter (out of one and thirty whereof that province was com- 
poſed) for the ſupport of his dignity, taking from him ſe- 
ven hoſtages for his future fidelity. This was a capital 
error in the conduct of theſe princes, who might have 


cruſhed him before his auxiliaries could arrive; but they 


were ignorant of the treaties he had made in Great Britain, 


and deceived by his fair profeſſions, or called off, from any 


further attention to him, by other objects Which ſeemed to 
them more important at this juncture of time. Vet ſoon 
afterwards Roderick, on ſome report of new ſuccours 
coming to Dermod N England, drew to Dublin a great 
army from the ſeveral provinces under his dominion, in 


order to oppoſe the apprehended invaſion: but, his fear being 


removed by other e he diſbanded the greateſt part 
| . 


Ibidem, 
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of theſe troops; a haſty meaſure, of which he quickly reperited: 
1 for, about the beginning of May 1 in this year eleven hun- 
Hibern. E. dred and ſixty- nine, Fitzſtephen landed at an iſland in Ba- 
„ nough bay, not far from Wexford, with thirty knights, who 
1 were all of his kindred or houſchold, ſixty more men at 
i 9 0 arms, and three hundred ſkilful archers, the flower of South 
| | Wales, ſelected by him for this ſervice. The chief him- 
| - -, nephew, Giraldus Cambrenſis, has painted him 
by truly) was diſtinguiſhed by a ſtature and ſtrength of body 
ſurpaſſing the ordinary courſe of nature, by a graceful dig- 
nity of aſpect, by a ſound and acute underſtanding, by 
agreable manners, and a bountiful heart: but theſe per- 
fections were diſgraced by an inordinate love of wine and 
women. Hervey of Mountmaurice, Strongbow” s uncle, 
was deputed by that lord to aſſiſt Fitzſtep hen with 
his counſels in the conduct of this expedition, pan Rea 
(as it ſeems) in concert with the earl. Maurice de Prender- 
gaſt, a knight of the province of Pembroke, highly 
eſteemed for his valour, ſet fail from Milford Haven, and 
landed at the ſame place in Banough bay, the day aſter, 
with ten horſemen, and a conſiderable body of archers. 
Fitzgerald and the earl promiſed him and Fitzſtephen to 
follow them into Leinſter, as ſoon as the levies. they 
were making among their own vaſſals, or from the 
neighbouring diſtricts inhabited by the Welſh, ſhould be 
compleated. The forces, now ſent, would, they ſuppoſed, 
be ſufficient to make themſelves maſters of ſome ſtrong 
poſt, or fortified town, on the coaſt, with the help 
of ſuch Iriſh as Dermod might join to them. When 
that prince heard that Fitzſtephen and Pendergraſt were 
landed, he ſent Donald Kevenagh, one of his natural 
ſons, to welcome them in his name, and ſoon aſterwards 


came himſelf, at the. head of N hundred of his beſt 
| Leinſter 
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Leinſter troops, kept in readineſs for this ſerrice. On his 


arrival the foreign chiefs and ſoldiers took an oath of fealty 
to him; and the next morning he led them, in conjunction 
with his men, to ſtorm the city of Wexford. The citizens, 
hearing of their approach totheſuburbs, ſallied forth with intent 

to give them inſtantly] battle.” They wereall Oſtmen, and near 


two thouſand i in number; but, when they came within ſight 
of the enemy, and beheld the army drawn up, according 


to the excellent diſcipline of the Normans, the cavalry 


flanking the archers, and the horſemen glittering with their 

ſhields, habergeons, and helmets of poliſhed ſteel, they 
were ſeized with a ſudden terror, and precipitately retiring 
| ſet fire to the ſuburbs, and betook themſelves to the town. 
Fitzſtephen hereupon commanded his men at arms to go 
and fill up the ditch, - while his archers, at ſome diftance, 
annoyed the Oſtmen, who were poſted on the ramparts and 


battlements, with continual ſhowers of arrows. This being 
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rformed, he led on his men at arms to ſcale the walls. 


They: advanced with loud ſhouts; but the citizens caſting 
down, on the heads of the aſſailants, huge ſtones and beams 


of wood, by one of which Richard Barry, a nephew to 


Fitzſtephen, was tumbled into the ditch, and many others 


were much wounded, this aſſault was repelled, and the ge- 
neral contented himſelf, that day, with burning all the 
ſhips which lay at anchor in the ſtrand before the town. 
The next morning he reſolved to renew the attempt, and 


to prepare his men for it ordered maſles to be ſaid before the 


ſeveral bands, but made his approaches more cautiouſly 


than before, intending (as it ſeems) to ſap the walls, according 


to bs Horm of the military art in thoſe times : which when 
the citizens ſaw, theif hearts failed them, and they ſought to 
capitulate. Two Iriſh biſhops, who happened to be then 


in Wexford, mediated for them with Dermod, and obtained 


from him a POM of their rebellion againſt him, on con- 
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dition of their inſtantly ſurrendering the town, and adlivering 


to him four hoflages for their future obedience, choſen by 
himſelf. - 


_ Wexford being thus raken, the king very konduithly 
performed his engagements, by giving it to Fitzſtephen with 


the two adjoining cantreds, for him and his brother. At 
the ſame time he beſtowed upon Hervey of Mountmaurice, 
in recompence for his ſervice, two other cantreds, ſituated 


between Wexford and Waterford, upon the ſea coaſt. This 


firſt ſucceſs of their arms, and the rewards it had gained 
them, excited theſe adventurers to further exploits. Many 
Iriſh and citizens of Wexford having joined them, they 
marched into Offory with about three thouſand men, be- 
ſides their own troops. The prince of that region, Fitz- 


patrick, had ſome time before, in a fury 9 jeal my 08 


out the eyes of Dermod's eldeſt ſon; to revenge which out- 
rage, as well as to puniſh the rc in which he had ſince 


been engaged, was the object of this expedition. But the 


army had not penetrated far into the country, when it was 


ſtopt by a natural fortification of bogs and woods, which 
Fitzpatrick, at the head of five thouſand men, had ponidered * 


ſtill more defenſible by ſtong entrenchments acroſs the en- 


trance of the paſs. In attacking this poſt Fitzſtephen and 
his troops were ſeveral times driven back, which repulſes at 


laſt ſo emboldened the Iriſh, that they ventured: to purſue. 


them into the plain, where the cavalry charged and routed 


them in an inſtant; and when theſe, with the impetuous 
ſhock of their lanes; had thrown them to the ground, the 
Leinſter foot of Dermod's party beheaded them with theit- 
axes. Two hundred heads, thus cut off, were brought 
and laid at Dermod's feet, who viewing thei one by one, 
and knowing the faces, was ſeized with ſuch a tranſport of 
ſavage joy, that he leaped thrice, and uniting a mo diſ- 
cordant act of piety to all the ferocity of an implacable 
0 — 
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ſpirit, with hands uplifted and joined together in a poſture 
of devotion, ſung, over theſe miſerable remains of his ene- 
up one, 


mies, a loud thankſgiving to God; then taking 


which was the head of a man. be particularly hated, 
in the rage of his heart he bit off the noſe and lips! 


fatiated his barbarous thirſt of revenge. He and Fitzſtephen 
purſued, with unremitting alacrity, the advantage they 
had gained, carrying fword and fire into the inmoſt 
parts of che country, and meeting with little reſiſtance, 


except in paſſing a defile, where the Engliſh, after driving 
the enemy from a poſt at which a ſtand had been made, 


were engaged, both horſe and foot, in a very dangerous 


bog, or marſhy ground; and, being again attacked there, 
fought themſelves out, with extreme difficulty, by their 


own dauntleſs valour; the Iriſh; who were with them, on 
the party of Dermod, doing nothing to aſſiſt them, but 
lying hid in the woods till the danger was over, and then 
joining them to purſue the enemy they had routed. Der- 
mod prevailed on Fitſtephen to continue this war by repeated 
expeditions, till having received intelligence, that the whole 
Iriſh nation, under the orders of Roderick O Conor, their 


fovereign, was now arming againſt him, he granted a peace 
to the prince of Oſſory: but the reconciliation,” on. both 


ſides, was equally: infincere. 


Not long before this time, a general aſſembly of; the 
Iriſh ſtates had been called, on the alarm of the vic- 


tories Dermod had obtained with the aid of foreign 


troops. The bringing theſe into Ireland was , ſo juſtly 
reſented by moſt of the nation, that they ſpeedily got to- 
gether a very numerous army, which Roderick led into 
Leinſter, On their appioach many Iriſh, who had taken 
part with Dermod, again forſook him: but, notwithſtanding 
this dalenus F irzſtephen and his men remained firm and 


1 2  undaunted. 


The fellnefs of this moſt inhuman deed rather irritated Son 5 
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ondaunted. Theſe, with a few of the king's moſt affec- 


tionate or moſt courageous friends, and that prince himſelf, 
whoſe intrepidity was his greateſt if not his only virtue, took 


poſt in a valley, not far diſtant from Fernes, and incompaſſed 


with thick woods, ſteep mountains, and deep bogs. This 


ſtrong ground they made yet ſtronger, by digging pits, at near 


diſtances, before the front of the camp; laying trees, which 


they had felled, acroſs the paſs; and uſing all other methods, 
which the military art of thoſe days c could contrive, to ſecure 
them againſt the aſſaults of an oma far deen in 


numbers. 


When the Iriſh monarch came vp, as ſaw 5 | 


; poſt ſo fortified, he was afraid to attack them ; but ſent 
great preſents, and promiſes of greater, to Fitzſtephen, if he 
would retire out of Ireland with all his troops. This being 
rejected, the ſame meſſengers negociated with Dermod, and 
offered that prince the friendſhip of Roderick and quiet poſ- 


ſeſſion of Leinſter, if he would join his arms to theirs, for 
the total extermination and deſtruction of theſe 1 
to which they vehemently urged him, as expedient and ne- 


ceſſary for the ſafety of their country. But, either he feared 


to truſt their promiſes, or ſcrupled to conſent to ſo atrocious | 


a perfidy; for they returned without ſucceſs: whereupon | 


Roderick, deſpairing of any benefit by a treaty, endeavoured 


to animate his people to a battle, as the ſole reſource that 


remained: but the difficulty of ſtorming {6 inacceſſible a 


camp, defended by ſuch brave and well-diſciplined ſoldiers, 


appearing unſurmountable, negociations were renewed be- 


tween the two kings, through the intervention of friends. 


It was agreed that all Leinſter, under fealty to Roderick, as 


ſovereign of Ireland, ſhould be reſtored to Dermod, Who 


promiſed, by a 3 article of the treaty, to call over no 


more foreigners into that iſland, and to ſend away thoſe . 


had * brought e as ſoon as he was Worry ſettled 
in 
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in his kingdom. * His late breach of faith made it difficult = 


and unſafe to truſt him now; but he removed this objection by 
conſenting to deliver, as a boſtage to Roderick, one of his 
natural ſons, whom he ſeemed very fond of, and to whom 
Roderick promiſed his own daughter in marriage, if the peace 
ſhould continue inviolate and effectual. The Irifh annaliſts-: 
ſay that he alſo gave a grandſon in pledge to that monarch : 

but (however this may have been) he was a man whom no 
ſureties could bind to any contract which his intereſt 4 


him to break. - For, ſoon afterwards, being told that Mau- 


rice Fitzgerald was ſafely landed at Wexford, with ten knights, ; 


thirty horſemen of an inferior degree, and about a-hundjed 
archers, he received them very gladly, and leaving Fitzſtephen. 
employed in building a fort, on the ſummit of a rock, about 


three miles from Wex ford, gave to Fitzgerald the chief com- 


mand of his army, with which he marched to lay waſte the 
territory of Dublin. I have. ſaid before, that the C Oſtmen, 
inhabitants of that city, had ſubmitted to hold it of the 
kingdom of Leinſter, in the reign of Murrogh O Brian, the 
grandfather of Dermod. Vet, oſt time afterwards, they 
ſlew the ſon of that prince to whom they had ſworn fealty ; 


and (as the greateſt indignity they could offer to his memory) 


buried him with a dog, in the middle of their townhouſe. 
His ſon, the preſent king, never forgot this offence ; and, 
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being further incenſed by their acts of rebellion againſt vel 


ſelf, he cruelly ravaged the lands of the citizens, and put to 

the fword the unarmed and defenceleſs inhabitants he found 
upon them, till his fury was ſtopt by the neceſſity he was 
under of turning his arms another way. For, Donald, prince 


of Limerick, though brother toRoderick on the W s fide, 
was ſo diſſatisfied with the ſhare aſſigned to him by that mo- 


narch in the partition of Munſter between him and Mac Car- 
thy prince of Deſmond, that he had lately engaged in a 
ſecret 8 with Dermod, whoſe daughter he had: 

3% married, 
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married, to aſſiſt each other to enlarge, as opportunity might 
occur, their reſpe&ive dominions. But, on the firſt indica- - 
tions of hoſtilities on his part commencing in Munſter, 
Roderick, always attentive to what paſſed in that country, 
led againſt him thoſe forces he had raiſed againſt Der- 
mod. The prince, thus attacked, ſent immediately to de- 


mand the ſtipulated aid from his father-in-law Deemed, who, 


deſirous to ſupport him, entered into a treaty with the Oſt- 
men of Dublin, by which he conſented to leave the govern- - 
ment. of: that city to Haſculf, a Dane, under fealty to him- i 
ſelf. This convention being made, he commanded. Fitz- .. 
ſtephen to go inſtantly with the troops that ſerved . 
aa his banner, and aſſiſt the prince of Limerick 

againſt O Conor. Theſe quickly rendered Donald 1 N 
to his foes: the Iriſh monarch, defeated in ſeveral engage- 
ments, retired into Conaught; and Dermod, lifted up by 


the proſperity of his arms to higher views of ambition, was 


not ſatisfied with enjoying the kingdom of Leinſter and all 
its dependencies, but conceived hopes of acquiring the mo- 
narchy of Ireland, which his grandfather had poſſeſt. Theſe 
thoug bs he confided to Fitzſtephen and Fitzgerald, who ad- 


viled him, as the only means of ſucceſs in ſo arduous a de- 
ſign, to renew his applications to the earl of Pembroke, and 
urge that lord to fulfill the covenant he had made without 


delay. A letter was accordingly written by Dermod, in 
which, after gently complaining of the earl for having de- 
ferred till the autumn to bring him thoſe, ſuccours which 
ought to have come in the ſpring, he told him, that if he 
would now. haſten over with a powerful force, it would be 
eaſy to add the other kingdoms of Ireland to that of Lein- 


er, which, without his help, was ſubdued. 


Strongbow clearly perceiving, from all the accounts he 
received of what had been done in that iſland, and of 
what the adventurers had acquired by. their ſervice, 


that there was much to be gained by the enterpriſe 
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no-] ꝗ e and no ſuch danger to be feared as va- 
lour and good conduct might not find means to overcome, 


was'defirous to accept the invitation; But, the letters patent | 
which Dermod had brought over from King Henry containing 
only a licence to aid him in recovering his own kingdom of 
performed, t ſcemed neceſ- 
ſary to the earl, before he en gaged to alot this new 
war, of aà very different nature, that a further authority for 


Leinſter, which had been 


fully 


it ſhould be aſked, and obtained, of his ſovereign. Going 

therefore to the king, Who was then i in Normandy, he im- 
plored his permiſſion to agree to the offers preſt upon him 
by Dermod. Henry avoided to give him any poſitive an- 
ſwer ; but he laid hold of ſome words which he thought 
| might admit of a favourable conſtruction, and returning 
into England remained quiet at Chepſtow, till the beginnitig 


of May, when he ſent over to Ireland a band of ten knights 


and ſeventy archers, under the conduct of Raymond, a very 


valiant young gentleman of his own houſehold, who was ſon 


to an elder other of Fitzſtephen and F gerald. Theſe 
landed at a place not far diſtant from Waterford, under a 
rock called Dundot, where they haſtily raiſed a ſmall fort of 


turf and wood, tl Is 
_ themſelves Were till che earl of Pembroke's arrival. Hervey 


of Mountmaurice, with three knights, had joined them at 
their landing; ; and other rad were promiſed to be ſent. 
ermod; but, while theſe were preparing, the citizens 


from 
of Waterford, cho were jealous of foreign troops making 


a lodgement 10 near to the walls of their city, conſulted with 
O Faolan, an Iriſh chieftain of Munſter, who, being expelled 5 


from his country by the arms of Dermod, had taken refuge in 


their lands; with ſome of his people. He exhorted them to 


go and attack theſe invaders, before they had gained further 
ſtrength. The counſel was approved: about three thouſand 


marched out, and paſſed the river Suyr, which divided Lein- 
ſter fiom Deſmond, with an intention to o ſtorm the Engliſn 


fort. 


, ; thinking they ſhould be able to maintain 
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fort. They came up to the ditch; when Raymond, Weg” 
ported by the ardour of his courage, or being e 
his. Gfety: conſiſted in ſhewing a contempt. of . 
ſallied forth with his garriſon, to give them en But the 
numbers were too unequal: he ſoon; was forced to tetire and 
take ſhelter in the fort. His men had not time: to ſhut the 
gate; ſo that ſome of the Oſtmen, by whom theg Mere 
cloſely purſued, entered into the fort; when Raymgudiſud- 
denly turned, and with a thundering voice calling his ſoldiers 
to defend her laſt retreat, run the foremoſt of thoſe enemies 
who had got within the gateway throughithe hteaſt, with his 
ſword. This animated his troops; they came bo dly to aſſiſt 
him: all the Oſtmen who had paſt the incloſure of the ram- 
part were inſtantly ſlain, or 1 on thoſe without; 
terror ſeized the Whole army; Raymond again / ſallied forth : 
they all fled before him; above f,. hundted were cut to 
pivces in their flight; à much greater number was puſhed 
into the ſea, from the tops of the high rocks along the coaſt, 
which they had Aue up for ſafety; and ſeventy of the 
principal citizens of Waterford were taken captives. A 


Hibem. Ex- held within the fort, as ſoon as the action 


as lj. Council of war was! 


c. 1% 5 Was over, to know i in what manner theſe priſoners ſhould, be 
treated. Raymond gave his opinion for-letting;them be xan- 
-ſomed ; but Hervey of Mountmaurice, whole authotity in 
the ne was greater than his, adviſed to put them all 
to death, on account of the danger of keeping them in cuſ- 
tody within the fort, and as a- neceſſary example of terror 
to all Ireland, which a ſmall number of foreigners could 
not hope to ſubdue, but by making themſelyes dreadful. 
In ſupporting this advice he demanded of Raymond, whe- 
ther he thought, if theſe men had been the conquerors, they 
would have ſhewn any mercy to him or his: ſoldiers? and 

concluded with ſaying, that they ought either manfully to 
ee the ee. 41069 bad e nnn or return 
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home, and be gentle and tender · hearted there. The whole 
council to this inhuman opinion, 
executed wich the moſt deteſtable cruelty ; thoſe to whom 
the execution thereof was committed firſt breaking the 


limbs of theſe unfortunate priſoners, and then throwing 


. them down, from the top of the cliffs, into the ſea: an act 
of their honourable victory, 


which ſtains the whole glory 
and which the king ſhould have puniſhed, when he came 
into that country, 
| 1 againſt the adviſer ! 

During the courſe of theſe events, the earl of Pembeoke 
had paſt through all the coaſts of South Wales from Chep- 
ſtow to St. David's, gathering 


partly by volunteers whom poverty and courage incited to 


ſeek 4 fortune with him, he led them to embark in Mil- 


ford Haven, where a fleet of tranſports, and all other neceſ- 
faries for the war he intended to make, had carefully bee 


provided. But, as he was ready to fail, a poſitive — U vas 
b which he was forbidden to 
and irre- 


himſelf ruined if he 


rought to bim from Henry, by 
go out of the realm. This occafione 
ee in his mind: Vet, thinking 
| ſtayed in England, and having before him a fair proſpect of 


ſome pauſe 


gh ſome very ſignal mark of his regal, 


men to his ſtandard. When 
he had completed his levies, partly by his own vaſlals, and 


and it was 


mak honour, and power, in the enterpriſe to which he now r 


was engaged, he boldly ventured to Agde the king 
mand, and ſetting fail with an army of about as hun- 


dred men, in which number were included two hundred 


knights, landed near Waterford, on the twenty-third day of 
The in- 


Auguſt, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy. 


s com- 
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habitants of that town, aſter the loſs they had ſuffered, not 


. daring to ſtir out of their gates, and the Engliſh ga 


1 at 


Dundolf being maſters of the country on that ae of the 


river, no oppoſition was made to this deſcent. The earl, 


who choſe to begin his operations in Ireland by taking, 
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Waterford, was deſirous that the fate of {0 itportaßt al 
atehievement ſhould be all his Gn, and therefäfè would hot 


: EY wait for a conjunction with Dermod; nor draw tlie garriſon 


Hibern. r 
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multitude of Iriſh (one writer ſays thirty thouſand) alart 
by ry report of an Engliſh invaſion; their monarch hitnf 


from Dundolf, but, truſting wholly to the valour of his'own 
men, owed het only one day, which was the feaſt of 
St. Bartholomew, to refreſh themſelves after the fatigue of 
their” voyage; and the next morning led them on, to ſtorm 
the town. In this attempt they were twice repulſed by 
the citizens, aſſiſted by O Faolan; but Strongbow, ſeeing 
that a houſe, contiguous to the ul, was propt on the out- 


ſicle with Uinber, ordered ſome of (ON knights to” cut the 


props; which being dotie; the houſe fell, and with it part of 

the wall. His troops immediately entered the breach ſo 
made, and took the city, with great ſlaughter of the defence- 
leſs inhabitants, as well as of hiſs they found in arms; 


every ftreet being filled with" bloody heaps of dead bodies: 
There was a tower, of which Reginald, à Dane, was governor, 


and to which, when they ſaw the enemy in the town, many 
perſons of high” rank had retired for ſafety. This alſo was. 


 takeny-and in ir Reginald hithſclf;' the Ixil chief, O Füelan, 
and two princes of the Often. Theſe laſt were cut to 


pieces, but the two former were ſaved at the interceſſion of f 
Dermod, who now arrived in the city accompanied by 
| Firaſtephen, Fitzgerald and Raymond. The eatl receive 
him in triumph; and this ſcene of horror was ſucceeded; 


within a few hours, by the feſtivities of a" imartlage "ee 


| brated between that lord and Eva, the eldeſt daughte of” 
Dermod, according to the contract which her father had 


made in his treaty at Briſtol. Yet their joy was ſoon dif- 


 Imbed'fitey intelligence came to Dermod that the city 6 


Dublin, under its governor, Haſculf, had ſhaken off all 
obedience to his authority, and had drawn to its aid a 


— 
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For the immediate ſuj ppreſſion of this revolt, the king and 
his ſon-in-law. dn it indiſpenſably neceſſary, without a 
moment's delay, to \ a. paſſage. to Dublin. With this 
intent, leaving only ſuch a part of their troops as might be 


requiſite to ſecure the forts. they poſſeſſed, they collected all 


of reſt, and marched; boldly 45 way: but, having gained 
information that the woods Fwy defiles between them and 


the city were occupied by the Iriſh, they left the uſual road, 


and winded along the tops of the mountains of Glendolow, 


which were entirely clear of wood. The ambuſhes laid for 


them being thus e the enemy, ſeeing the good order 
y their march, to "abt: Iriſh troops had ever been ac- 
 Kyſtomed, did not dare to attack them; ſo that they came, 


en he. the Inithe ee ee ineffe@ually, 
three days; at the end of which, on intelligence given to 


; Roderick, that his country of Conaught was invaded and 


laid waſte by Donald O Brian, he was adviſed by: his council 
to truſt at this juncture the ſaſety of Dublin to the inhabi- 
tants of that city, and go to preſerve his own people, and 


his own demeſue lands, from . hoſtile, depredations. With 


this advice he complied, chuſing out of two evils that which 
be thought the leaſt. Haſculf, before his revolt, had pru- 
dently Qrengthened, the military force of his town as much 
as was in his power, but had 9 relied on the help 
of the Iriſh ; which defence having failed, his people were 


thrown into a great conſternation. So much had they dege- 


nerated from the martial ſpirit of the Danes and other brave 


northern nations, to which their progenitors originally be- 


longed, that Dermod's ſecretary, Regan, being ſent, in his 
name, to ſummon Haſculf to ſurrender the city to him, and 
to demand of the citizens thirty hoſtages for their future 


a all that deſire of withdrawing themſelves from his 


19 K 2 yoke, 


bring n not far off, at a place called Chandelkan: 


Witt out 1510 to the very walls of Dublin. As they be 
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of revenge being ſatiated with the blood — ſhed there, 
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„Which had cauſed: them to; rebel, gave way toitheit 

Frans zo and: they reſolved to conſent to cheſenlechanck. 10 Rutz 
while æhey were difpiiting on the choice of the hoſtages, the 

time granted to them for cbnſultation was ſpent; Milo de 

Cogan, who led the Engliſh vanguard, obſerving! the ramparts 


in manned, n — ithbat onder and 


his example was followed, in another quarter, by Raymond; 


who commanded the center; Dermod and the . being 
poſted, further of, in the rear. Surprize and terror, upon 


this unexpected aſſault, rendered the guards on the ram- 


parts, who ſuppoſed that a peace had Dri abſolutely con- 
eluded, incapable of refiſtance. Tha aſſailants ſealed: the 
walls, add entering; into thei ſtreets: maſſacred a they found 
there, till they had gained a compleat poſſeſſion of the city, 
and of all — holde. Vet the governor and the moſt 
from this ſlaughter; by throwing 
themſelves into ſhips that lay ready in the harbour, and 


ſailing eee with the help of:a favautablcimiad” to. 
wg of the Orkney 
houſes was given to the ſoldiers: but, when Dermod made 


iſlands. The- rich plunder of the 


bis entry into the city, which he did the ſame day, his thirſt 


be ares f any — deſtruction of the people, and having 


taken proper meaſures to ſecure to himſelf this impor- 
_ tant acquiſitien, gave the government of it to Nilo de 


an, at; the; recommendation of Strongbow, who entirely 


quected his military affairs, and whom he now ſent from 
Dablin to invade and lay waſte the territory of Meath. © 


In the year eleven hundred. and ſixty- nine, Dermod 
king of that realm, had been 


treacherouſly murdered by Donald, his kinſman, who 


uſurping the government. was: juſtly expelled from it by 


Roderick O Gonor. But that monarch, inſtead of cauſing 


(as he ought to have done) ſome other prince. be ; 


Fo 5 | - houſe 


10P K INNO NEN RNNT I 1! 


1 ta bei regularly elected made O Ruark a 
temporaiy adminiſtrator of thereafter part: of hab province, 
and retained the weſtern; himſelf. The king of Leinſtetz 
in hatred to his old enemy O Ruark, ordered the country 
| thus under the rule of that c chieftain, r likewiſe his patri- 
monial lands: in Eaſt Con to be cruelly ravaged; which 
perlormed without: avy reliftnce on his partgthe By 
liſh forces turned ſouthwards, and expelled the prii 
Oſſory, Donchad Fitzpatrick, out of that principality; as. 
they alſo did another prince of the family: of O Conor out 
Hy'Fadlan; or -Ophally;”:(as:it is:called by ſbmeè writers) 
anotber:diſtröckBf Leinſter. The) Jviſh/-annalifts ſay chat 
Dermod hirnſelf accompanied his auxiliaries in theſe expo- 
ditions: but, whether they acted with him, or by co. - 
ſion from bim, his employing them ia this manner gave ſo 
great and 3 — ˙ rear prerag Nawe 5 
wrote ma it this letter 035; va z ect Mt envigtces 
Againſt the tenout of ee betwee nl | 
2 you have called over a multitude of -foreigners into this 
ce iſland. r e- wur x05 confined yourſelf/ within 
© the limits of your: own kingdom of Leinſter, we bore-it 
_ © with' patience. © But now, ſreing that: without regard to 
*« your oath, or compaſſion for your hoſtage delivered. 
« into our hands, you haue indvlearly=pat the bounds 
L pee to you, 3 the: confines of your euntry, We 
e give you notice: either teſttain ſor the future the ec 
ſions of the foreigners whom yon have brought over, or 
„we will Pre i ſend. yy _ head of: 23 ſon een oy 
ur command. bobo de Ink 
Dermod replied it in a very di ainful Ajley/ and — 
by faying, * « he would not lay down his arms till he had“ 
e conquered all Conaught, and acquired for himſelf the 
„ monarchy of Ireland, why en, . n your” 
+8 hotter Murogh O Brian. moi (106 £0 
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On receiving this anſwer, Roderick executed his threat, 
after having pronounced, from his royal ſeat of juſtice, : a for- 
mal ſentence of death on the unfortunate hoſtage. 

When this ſacrifice had been made to national vengeance, 
he aſſembled at Armagh the whole clergy of Ireland, who 
unanimouſly declared, that the preſent invalion of their country 


by the Engliſh ou ght to be accounted a judgement of God 
upon them for Fa fins of the nation, and more particularly | 


for a practice of which they had long been guilty, the buying 
for {laves Engliſh children from pirates or thieves wo had 
ſtolen them, 'or from merchants who had bought them, of, 
needy or covetous parents; w which infamous traffick was not 
uncommon in England. The council therefore decreed, and 
the legiſlature enacted, that all Engliſh faves,” in the whole 


extent of . Treland, frould preſently 4 ſet. free. | 


This was evidently done to take from that nation the 


only colourable pretence of a publick quarrel, or com laint, 


againſt the Iriſh. But the king of England himſelf, before 
that time, had reſolved, for 0 of policy, to put a ſtop to 
the conqueſts of the carl of Pembroke in Ireland. Nothing 
could be more repugnant to all his deſigns, or the intereſt - 


of his people, than that a peer of his realm, at the head of 
an army of private adventurers, ſhould obtain for himſelf 
tlie monarchy of that iſland, and hold it as a ſovereign and 
independent ſtate. Nor could he bear the provoking and : 


audacious inſult on his royal authority, which Strongbow 
had been guilty of, by going into Ireland againſt his expreſs 
—— As Wi therefore, as he heard that Waterford 


was taken, he publiſhed an edit, by which he 10 for- 


bad all commerce with Ireland e any parts of His domi- 
nions, and commanded all his ſubjects who had gone over 


thither, to return home before the Eaſter feſtival next enſuing, . 
on pain of perpetual baniſhment and forfeiture of all their 


eſtates. 
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ISTAT or THE LIFE 
About the cloſe of this year, eleven hundred and ſeventy, 


King Dermod died at Fernes, of an unknown and Band 
ag (as the Iriſh annaliſts ſay) in a ſtate of impeni- 
tence, and the victim of divine vengea 
he had done, and the many miſchiefs his turbulent and la w- 
leſs ambition, during a reign of four and forty years, had 


nce for the many wrongs 


brought on his country. No mention is made by Giraldus 


Cambrenſis, or other writers in thofe times, of any extraor- 
dinary 
never been guilty of any other crime than bringing the 


circumſtances in bis ſickneſs or death: but, had he 


Engliſh ane to ſettle i in Ireland and make conqueſts 
there, it would be no wonder that the hatred and rage of 
his countrymen ſhould take every method of rendering his 
memory odious to poſterity : nor can he juſtly be ſpoken of 
jeteſtation, as one whom neither 


divine nor human laws, nor the natutal inſtinct of paternal 
affection to an innocent ſon, whoſe life he had pledged for 


the 18 his own ſuſpected faith, could reſtrain from 
bent of his palſions, which were of the worſt 


ind, my which the courage and Er obſervable in his 


F. he” made more dangerous to the A preg The earl 
qd 


of Pembroke, his ſon-in-law, ſucceeded to his kingdom, 
purſuant to the compact between them, and in conſequence, 
? preſume, of a forced election made Auring: the life-time of ; 


Dermod. 


Not long afterwards, Haſculf, the late governor of Dublin, 


: having procured from the Orcades an army of Norwegians 
and other inhabitants of thoſe iſles, well armed and well 


diſciplined, under the conduct of John, ſurnamed the Fu- 


rious, embarked them aboard of ſixty ſhips, and ſailing di- 
landed with them, and 
attacked the eaſtern gate of Dublin. Milo de Cogan, whom 

Strongbow had entruſted with the government of this capital 


rely up the mouth of the Liffey, 


of 


or KING, uu NAV U. 


of Win, while he was em oped ; in, viſitin 
curing his. 5 a nd. forts, ſed thi 
 gfeat yalour,, f The 4 0 4 "was '0 
| : ve hun dred. men; ald Coga gan, full of a1 rag; 1 55 
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ir MU, en: et much fy perior - arp Pörftfis 
ah many o is Wes. were "Ak 101 the reftffuck 
with terr at ſecin the thigh of a knight, complex 
vered, wh ire 5 off e "blow WI 8000 Wa ; 
Which, x] git a as. Attri ut d; by one of _ 
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wulle the Engl „ endeayouring to retire M3 their wa Its, 
were hard pre the entrance of. the « caſtern gate of the city, 
Richard, d& a 7 0, N. 5. Ti: he | reeably to an I 5 
eiten 10 hp, h5jore, Aeg forth from another gite"Sh the 
ſouthern; {ide of bhio „With a body of horſe; came round, | 
unobleryed, $9.0 D x] e alallants, and ſuddenly raiſing 


ht-of attack s 
Ae 


3 F TCH 118 14 | 
1 them, the 05 201 imm diately Yes 
and, fled. #775 ere ſaved; the 


their flight, and 


5 er 


Englith cavalry 1 interce ting 
Ich chieftai 55 or prince, who Rat yen 
hoſtages to the governor, joining in the purſuit with all E 


clan. John the Furious, after making a very brave defence, wa 
honourably flain upon the field of battle, by Walter de Ri 
 denford, an Engliſh knight, and the horſemen of his troop. 
Haſculf, ſtying to his ſhips,| was taken priſoner on the ſhore, 
and brought into Dublin, When he appeare peared before the 
governo, ang. a great; aſſembly of fol ſo Idiers and, citizens in 
| ouſe,, he ſaid, wit] ſullen haughtineſs in ii mis 
| looks, 06 We came hither wit 4 EW forces, 4 his was 09 
«a beginning of our efforts. If my life be faved, 1 8 1 £247 
be will be made hereafter.” Milo de Cogan, who . * 
. 'L 55g tended i 
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tended to admit him to ranſom, was fo angry at the inſo- 
lence of this bravado, that he commanded his head to be 
inſtantly cut off. It would have been a magnanimity more 
becoming a ſoldier, to have ſet him at 1 in ;contrenpk 
of his menace. 
e But, though this enterpriſe had Fe the Iriſh monarch, 
. 2: encouraged by Henry's proclamation, and the diſtreſs it 
had brought upon the earl of Pembroke, "commanded the 
forces of the ſeveral princes obedient to his power to be all col- 
lected together; and being ſecretly aſſiſted by Laurence 
O Tool, achten of Dublin, ſollicited Godred, king of 
Man, who held that, with the Hebrides and the Orkney 
iſles, in fee of the crown of Norway, to aſſiſt him with a 
fleet, which might ſhut up, by ſea, the city of Dublin, 
while the Iriſh army, aſſembled under his ſtandard, ſhould 
blockade it by land. The earl of Pembroke, informed of theſe 
defigns, threw. himſelf into the town, with Fitzgerald and 
Rand. The laſt of theſe was returned without bringing 
from Henry, to whom he had been ſent, any favourable an- 
ſwer, but yet with hopes which gave ſome encouragement 
to the earl to diſpatch another agent, namely Hervey, de 
Mountmaurice, to negotiate with that king. WE: ne. 
Soon afterwards Godred, purſuant | to. "Hig treaty. 1 
Roderick O Conor, ſent a fleet of thirty ſhips, well 
manned with ſoldiers, to cruiſe before the port of 
Dublin; and a vaſt army of Iriſh beleaguered 4 city 
on every other ſide, not attempting to aſſault it, but pro- 
poſing to reduce it more ſecurely by famine. This blockade, 
mem. Which entirely prevented the importation of any proviſions, 
had continued almoſt two months, when Donald Kayenagh, 
Dermod's ſon, having found means to elude the vigilance of 
the enemy, acquainted the earl of Pembroke that Fitzftephen 
was beſieged, in his fort at Carrick near Wexford, by the 
E that town and the Iriſh of Kingfale, to the number 


OF KING HENRY. II. . = 
of three thouſand, having with him but Gre, knights, or men . 
at arms, and a mal company of archers; concluding, that if 
he was not relieved within three days, he muſt inevitably . 
periſh. The earl immediately aſſembled a council of war, Hiben. Ex. | 
and laid before them the intelligence he had received. Fitz- fan. 
gerald, who had left his wife and children in the cuſtody of 
his half-brother Fitzſtephen, within the fort of Carrick, re- 
preſented to the council, how ſhameful it would be, to 
ſuffer that brave gentleman, who firſt had led them the way 
to all their conqueſts in Ireland, now to periſh unaſliſted ! 
He likewiſe ſhewed them to what an extremity of danger 
they themſelves were reduced; their proviſions almoſt con- 
ſumed; no hopes of getting more, either by land or by ſea; = 

England rendered as hoſtile to them as Ireland itſelf, In 
theſe circumſtances (he told them) they had no reſource but 

their valour ; which they ought to uſe, to the beſt advantage 
they could, before famine had deprived them of all their 
ſtrength He therefore adviſed them inſtantly. to fall on the 
Iriſh, whoſe numbers, cowardly and ill-armed, would not 
be able to withſtand their bold and unexpected attack. 
This opinion was ſtrongly ſupported by Raymond, who 
added, that he thought, they hould begin by affaulting the - 
quarters of Roderick; becauſe, if he, who was the chief of 
the whole confederacy, were vanquiſhed, the defeat of the reſt 
would be eaſy. To this Strongbow agreed, and ſelected from 
his 2 9 three bodie ore horſe; the firſt, which formed 
the vanguard, conſiſling of twenty knights under the con- 
duct of Raymond; the ſecond, which formed the center, 
conſiſting of thirty, commanded by Milo de Cogan; and 


the third, which formed the rear, conſiſting of forty, led 


by himſelf and Fitzgerald. To theſe were added all the 
{quires belonging to the knights, who fought, as they did, 
on horſeback; and ſome infantry compoſed of the citizens 


of Dublin. According to one account, the whole number See the Lani. 
\ X 3 £ thus beth Manuſer. 
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thus arrayed amounted o fix hundred, each diviſion wing N 


in it two hundred mien 


At the head of this: Gall Wie eb e ths 
eald: be ſpared from the neceſſary guard of the city, did 
the earl fally forth, about the ninth hour of 'the day; 'to 
attack an ec of thirty thouſand men. Theſe they 
found quite unguarded, apprehending no ſuch attempt, 
and diſtracted with fear when they faw themſelves aſſaulted. 
Roderick, into whoſe quarters they firſt broke, was then 


| bathing, ' His people all fled, and it was with great diffi- 
culty that he himſelf eſcaped by flight, on the alarm being 


given. The ſame panic terror, at the approach of the 


Engliſh, ſeized and diſſipated alſo the other armies of Iriſh, 


that were quartered to the ſouth and north of Dublin. 
They ſcarce made any reſiſtance. At the cloſe of evening 
the Engliſh, having puſhed the purſuit. as far as prudence 
would permit, returned into the city, triumphant, and 
loaded with the ſpoils of the enemy, whoſe whole baggage 
was taken, and moreover ſuch a quantity of corn, meal, 


and pork, as was ſufficient to victual the city for a year. 
In all the action they had loſt but one man, a foot-ſoldier: 
Of the Iriſh forces were ſlain about fifteen hundred; büt 


the whole multitude was diſperſed; and the next morning, 


| all the ſhips which blocked up the port, ſeeing. their 


confederates gone, failed wy to the iſles from whence uy 


| Strongbow, after 55 had left a” proper n 10 


Dublin, and put it under the command of Milo de 
Cogan, marched, with the utmoſt diligence, to attempt 


the delivery of the fort of Carrick. On his way he was 
ſtopt, in the county of Idrone, at a narrow paſs, which 
O Ryan, the Petty prince of that diſtrict, had ſeized 
and fortified. But no advantage of ground, or inequa- 
lity of numbers, could balance the ſuperiority of va- 
lour, arms, and diſcipline, which the Egli troops, and 


the 
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the Welſh, incorporated with them in this feryice, had over 


the Iriſh. Strongbow ordered the poſt: to be attacked: 
his commands were bravely executed: the young Meyler 


Fitz Henry, whoſe father was a baſtard of King Henry the 


Firſt by Neſta the mother of Fitzſtephen and Fitzgerald, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf here above all the other knights. 
Nevertheleſs, by a ſtone, which one of the Iriſh ca at 
him, he was knockt off his horſe : but an arrow ſhot from 
| the bow of one Nicholas, a monk, whoſe profeſſion did 
not hinder him from t part in this warfare, - having 
mortally. wounded O Ryan, the death of their chief de- 
prived his army of all ſpirit: they fled; and the enemy, 
with the loſs of only one man, made their way through 
the paſs to the open and level country. But, as they ad- 
vanced towards Wexford, they were met by certain meſſen- 
gers, who informed them that the caſtle, which they were 
going to relieve, had been taken by a fraud. For, after 
ſeveral aſſaults, in which the beſiegers, who were more than 
twenty to one, had ſhamefully been repulſed by the valour 
of the garriſon, and particularly of one knight, org man 


at arms, whoſe name was William Nott; the biſhops of 
Wexford and Kildare, with many more of the clergy, ar- 
rayed in their ſacred veſtmenta, came to the brink of the 
ditch, and took a ſolemn oath, in the hearing of the Eng- 


liſh, on ſome relicks of ſaints which they had brought for 


| Hibern. 
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this purpoſe, that the Iriſh were maſters of Dublin; that | 


the earl of Pembroke, and Fitzgerald, and all the Engliſh 


in that city, were cut to pieces; and that Roderick at 


the head of all the Iriſh troops (thoſe of Leinſter included) 


was haſtening from thence I take poſſeſſion of Wexford. 
They added, that out of pure affection to Fitzſtephen, as 
| he had behaved himſelf mildly and generouſly towards 
them in his government there, they gave him this informa- 
4 Yong to the ih e bene the arrival of theſe forces, 


which fy 
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an all who were with him, 3 in ſafety and. fs 
dom, be ſent over to Wales. Deceived by this per- 
jury, and the ſacred character and dignity of thoſe who. 
ſwore, he ſurrendered his fortreſs, which he had no ſooner 

done, than ſome of his people were murdered; and all the 

others, after having been cruelly beaten, were chained and 
thrown into priſon; he himſelf being detained, under ſtrict 
cuſtody, in irons. But, upon hearing that Strongbow had 


forced the Iriſh to raiſe the ſiege of Dublin, and was, ad- 


vancing to Wexford, the aſſociates in this impious and ex- 


ecrable fraud were 5 diſmayed, that they ſet fire to their 
city, and, with their effects and all the captives they had ta- 
ken, . into an iſle 1 in the mouth of the harbour, which 
was a ſanctuary much reſpected by the Iriſh. Vet, not 


thinking it ſafe to truſt to this, they notified to the ear], 
that, if he followed them thither, they would ſend kim 


the heads of all the priſoners there confined. On receiving 


this meſſage, he turned aſide from Wexford, and went to 


| Waterford, where he found his plenipotentiary, Hervey de 
Mountmaurice, juſt landed from England. This gentle- - 


man brought him letters, from the friends in whoſe opinion 
he moſt confided, which exhorted him, without loſing a 
moment's time, - to repair to Henry in that realm, He ad 
ſo, and found him at Newnham in Glouceſterſhire, Pre: 
paring to pals, with an army, into Ireland. 0 
Whatever hopes had been given of a kind reception, ths 


indignation of Henry againſt the earl appeared ſo implacable 


at 15 firſt arrival, that he even refuſed to admit him into 

his preſence: but the majeſty of the crown, which his 

former contempt had offended, having been ſatisfied by 

his preſent humiliation, and every point which the king 

was deſirous to obtain having been chearfully granted, at 

length, by the 1 intervention of Hervey of Mountmaurice, | 
a recon- 


oF KING HENRY 1 
reconciliation Was conleuded | on the following condi- 
tions. afin II INT ; 

The earl was obliged to renew. ki homage -and fealty, 
and to give up to the king, in full and abſolute property, 


the metropolitan city of Dublin, with the cantreds adja- 


cent, and all the 'other ſea-port towns, with all the caſtles 
or fortreſſes poſſeſt by him in Ireland; the reſt of his ac- 


quiſitions or conqueſts'in that iſland remaining to him and 


his heirs, under homage and fealty to the crown of Eng- 
land. Henry alſo conſented to reſtore to him his whole 
eftate in this kingdom, which had juſtly been ſeized, as a 


forfeiture to the crown, on the act of diſobedience be had 


committed. This agreement being made, they went toge- 
ther to Pembroke, s. 5 the king reſided ſome time, while 
| his officers were collecting in Milford Haven a navy of four 
hundred and forty large Dips, to'tranſport from thence into 
Ireland him and his army, which conſiſted of about five 


hundred knights, all heavy armed horſemen, with their | 
ſquires or attendants,” who compoſed a lighter- armed ca- 


valry,” and a JEry numerous infantry,” all 5 archers. 


a" 
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The ate of wales bad undergone a great alteration 
ſince the year eleven hundred and fixty-nine, by the death 
of Owen Gwyneth. That prince had reigned, with a very high 


reputation, two and thirty years, being a courageous, a prudent, 
and a fortunate commander; no leſs beloved by his people, 


on account of his civil virtues and good government of his 


ſtate, than admired for his valour and military. talents: He 
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may indeed be accuſed of having violated the: fealty he. had 


{worn to King Henry, without ſufficient cauſe; but 
by his countrymen this fault was accounted a virtue, as, 
in revolting from the allegiance he had been forced to ſub- 


mit to, he complied with the general defire of the nation, 
and put _— at the head of what they. deemed an 


honourable: 


$4431 Ha 
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of Wales, 

| ad ann, 1170, 


an inroad into the territories of Owen Cyvelioc, one 
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honourable confederacy to recover Weir _— "ol 
dence" and freedom, After his deceaſe grea cap 
in his family concerning the fuccaion,” f He: had left by 
two wives, who were bf very noble blood, fix ſons and 


two daughters, and by different eoritbitics' nine illegiti- 
mate ſons. Prince Jorwerth, tbe eldeſt of choſe horn in 


matrimony, having in his youth received à blow anhich 


broke his noſe, was therefore eſteemed by the Welſhiunkit 
to reign; ; and, their cuſtoms admitting baſtards to inherit 
the government, Howel, a natural fon of Owen by an 
Iriſb woman of low birth.- Tutceeded to his father, becauſe 
he was reputed a more valiant ſoldier than any of his bro- 
thers: the Welſh eſteeming their princes (as their own 
Chronicle tells us) af by their mothers and birth, but by the 
proweſs and valour. Vet David, Owen's eldeſt ſon'by-his 
| ſecond wife Chriſtiana! wh6'.c ſcentled: front the” ancient 
kings of Wales, would not ſubmit to this prince, WhO Was 
born of a foreigner; but raifed againſt him am army equal 
to his, at the head of Which, in the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy, he fou; tie with him and te ite B this 
victory he obtained the dominion of North Wales; none of 
his brothers aſpiring 1 to contend with him for it, Aer the 
death of Howel ; but, during the rage of th unnatu 


War, the conf daa "of the Welſh, for the total expulſion 


e 


of the Euightth and Flemings out of their country, was 
interrupted and broken; Which gave thof ' colojiies time to 
recover their ſtrength. Nor would David, in the beginning 
of a yet unſettled” government, after ſo much blood: had 
been ſpilt, and the force of North Wales ſo impaired 
by civil diſcord, draw on himſelf the reſentment of a 
powerful king, whoſe friendſhip and aid he might want. 
Rhees ap Gryffyth indeed, who was at all times the firſt to 
take up arms, and the laſt to lay them down, had made 


of 
7 
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of Henry's Welſh, vaſſals in a part of Powiſland: but now, 
when that monarch was, come into his neighbourhood with 
a formidable army, which his forces alone could not reſiſt, he 
liſtened to ebe 0 of reconciliation, which encouraged 
him to go and throw himſelf at the feet of his offended ſo- 
vereign. Henry, whoſe nature inclined him to forgive a 

ſuppliant enemy, and whoſe, policy made him wiſh a paci- 2 
fication of Wales in this c juncture, received him very gra- Wy oY 
ciouſly, and confirmed to him all he then poſſeſſed, but | 
took from him fourteen hoſtages, and: demanded of him, 

for the ſervice of his Iriſh expedition, three hundred horſes 

and fifty yoke of, oxen. | Theſe he promiſed to give, and 
ane, 5 well ſatisfied with the favours he had now ob- | 
tained from the king, that he forgot the ſeverity uſed by 

that prince againſf his ſons in the year eleven hundred and 
Gxty-five,; or thought it ſo juſt, on account. of the man 
repeated violations of faith on his fide, as not to deſerve 
his reſentment... Henry, finding that his ſpirit would more 
eaſily be ſubdued by benefits pol by fotee, continued to 


ſſew him great kindneſs, and at Keck granted to him 


the whole province of Cardigan, with the three diſtricts 
of Stratywy, Aruftly,, and Elvel. Grateful returns being 
made for theſe conceſſions, he added yet a further mark of 
grace and confidence, by reſtoring to him Howel, his moſt 
beloved ſon, who had Anz one of the belag demanded 
dee . = 
We are alſo told, by an ancient contemporary hiſto- 2 
rian, that, while the 1 27 5 was at Pembroke, David ap 
Owen, with many of the nobles of North Wales, came to 
wait on him 40 and we may be ſure that this prince 
was not admitted to his preſence without ee 


his en * ger * d 2 
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reign's orders, 


mainſed in Dublin, to make an atte mpt n that elty. 1 


of them, which the purſuers only ſtopp 
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Thus, while Henry was meditating the con ueſt of Ire- 


land, the kingdoms, or principalities, of North and South 5 


Wales were redueed to obedience, by the terror of his 
power, without his having been forced to draw the ſword! 
But, in paſſing through Monmouthſhire, he thought 1 it ne- 


ceſſary to take into his own cuſtody Caerleon upon Uſke, 
which was before in the hands of Jorwerth a Welſh 18rd, 
| whoſe fidelity 


he ſuſpected. He likewiſe garriſoned all the 
caſtles of the Engliſh barons in South Wales, being diſſa- 
tisfied with thoſe lords for having made no oppoſition to 
the earl of Pembroke's departure with his fleet from their 
coaſts, though they knew it was contrary to their ſove- 
publickly declared at that time. Having 
thus ſecured all behind him, he ſailed from Milford Haven 
with his army to Ireland, and after 4 rate, . voyage 
landed near Waterfbre „on the feaft St. Luke, | in 8 ; 
year eleven hundred ard ſeventy-one. * 
During the abſence of Strongbow, Riding laying at 
Waterford with the troops the earl had led thither, O Ruark 
took advantage of the weakriels' of the garriſon Which 110 
brought before it an army of undiſciplined Iriffi, ; haſtily 
raiſed, for this purpoſe, in Eaſt Senat and in Ulfter: but, 


While theſe; with loud cries, and a kind of furious, diſor- 


dered impetuoſity, were ruſhing on to 8 che ditch 
and walls, Milo de Cogan ſallied out, and une pectedly 
charging them, at the head of a ſmall but valiant trooß, 

put to flight the whole multitude; with a dreadful ſlauglifer 
d from a wearinefs' 

of killing. Among the dead was the prince, of Breffr . 
ORuark's ſon, a youtlof extraordinary merit. The terror 


cauſed by this defeat prevented any further hoſtilities of the 


Iriſh againſt the Engliſh in Leinſter, till the arrival. of 


Ren and contributed to produce a Cog deſpair in the 


' 61050076 | as nation 
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nation a of | being able to refill the mighty, forces he 1 d 
which it would be in his power to augment at pleaſure; by 
new ſupplies out of England. Nor could any deſire of 
ſaving the liberty of their country from a foreign domina- 
tion Taſpend the effects of that, diſcord among the Iriſh — 
themſelves, the cauſes of which were laid in the bad con» 
ſtitution of their litical ſyſtem: for, even at this criſis, e 
a civil war in North 1 Ulſter prevented thoſe of that province ih Aua. 
from giving any attention to the defence of the iſland, 
which ſo potent a king \ was , openly andi netoriouſſy pre- 5 
paring to invade. It muſt in truth be acknowled ledged that 
no enterpriſe of this kind was ever better timed; all 2 
cumſtances concurring to facilitate the ſucceſs of He 
deſign, which, though formed by ambition, was founded „ ee 
on reaſons; of the moſt conſummate prudence. e 
Soon after the king's, arrival at Waterford, the citizens Hibets, Tr 
of Wexford brought: to him their captive, F itzſtephen, as a . 31. 
criminal, in bonds; making a merit of having delivered  _ 
him up to the juſtice of e — e 
they ſuppoſed he had preſumed to make war (the; firſt; of 
all his countrymen) againſt them and the Iriſh, in a time 
of ſettled peace, a peace that for many ages had never been 
violated between Ireland and England. Fenry ſhewed them. 
great kindneſs, and after having „in their, preſence, repri- 
manded Fitzſtephen, with much ſeeming indignation, for his 
raſhneſs and preſumption, he added terrible menaces of the 
puniſhments due to an offence of this nature, and ſent him 
loaded with chains, to be kept under ſtrict cuſtody, 2 as a. ; 
priſoner of ſtate, in Reginald's tower. | 
This gentleman might have pleaded, in vindication of 5 
himſelf, the letters patent which the king had given to 
Dermod: but he was: conſcious that by ſome of his at- 
chievements in Ireland he had exceeded the bounds pre- 
ſeribed i in thoſe letters; ; and it is not ar that he 
. | ſecretly 
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that the Molenee 8 


ſo eaſihy levied in Lreland, till a better ſettlement ſhould be 
made of the Engliſh go yernment there; which would neceſ- 
ſarily be a work of e. l ogy dou dar | 


Defwond having been anclently a portion of that diſtrict 


and Henry made it a part e 
leaving the reſt of the p 


from thence to Caſtel, near 
river Shure, Donald O Brian, prince, or king, of Limerick and 
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geren knew, ot pr omfort himſelf with the hope 
x Hl Jags reſentinent Was feigned;/ 
Certain it is, that Henry fought, by all his acts at this 
time, rather to appear. wi Noce than the enemy of Ire- 
land; which. produced ſuch happy effects, that Dermod 
Mac Carthy y, prince 0. Deſmoend, voluntarily came and 
ſubmitted Bim «66 him, ſwore! fealty, and gave“ him 
hoſtages for his falthfil performatice of the obligations to 
which he then was bound, Beete for the Lee i of | 
an annual tribut reſume, was accep 

of thoſe fillits af Ke feudal N „ Which wee Paid . 
vaſſals of the crown in England, but which could not he 


F 


The prince of Deſche bees the ute at Kiogrof:Qork; | 


which is called in ſame hiſtories, and even-charters of thoſe 


times,, the kingdom of Cori : but the'city itſelf, with ſome 


a nds. Wee thereunto, was was in the hands of [the-Oftmreny: 
f the demeſne af the crowm, 
ro! inee to be held of him in chief; 

together with Neſmond, by this prince. From Waterford 
he advanced, at the heals of his army, to Liſmore, and 
hich,” on the banks of che 


of Thomond, came to meet him, ſwore fealty, and agreed to to 


pay him tribute; ; as did likewiſe, ſoan afterwards, the p 

of Offory, with all the lefler potentates of the South of Ire 
land, whom he fent back to their ſeveral territories: careſſed 
and loaded with preſents. From Caſhel he returned to Wa- 


terford, where his priſoner Fitzſtephen being again brought 


before him he willingly was perſi uaded, at the interceſſion 


of. * nobles, to ſet him "WET. 4 as took. from * Wexford, 
with 
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PEC ally the 
vow, cl th be' in 5 own wn "IO did the ire 
fordians deſire any, greater. fayour of him, than to hold their 
er him, as his immediate. tenants, inftead of being 


they feared, or ye; any other Engliſh 8 
Aſter a hartgbads as, Waterford the king marched to 
Dublin. The citizens, whoſe chief commerce 
England, and was ſo great in thoſe days that William 
of Newbury ſays; it rivallad thut of London, received him 
with re. joy. Thither came to . and many 
——— ihe north of, Ireland, who rei hemſelocs 


vaſlals and tributaries to 
done before. But the ſu rt 
derick, king of; Conaught, ,uawilling to give up the fove- 
reignty he enjoyed, delayed; to follow the example of theſe 


inferior princes... Vet, aſter ſome heſitation, he yielded to 


meet, the Borer CE bis ingdom, Hu gh de Lacey and 


Wilkam Fitzaldelm,, impoweted by won: from Henry 


to receive his alleg and ſettle the tribute he was to 


pay; which they accordingly. « did, and, in the name of 
their maſter, granted him peace on thoſe terms. Giraldus 


Cambrenſis obſerves, that this prince's ſubmiſſion did vir- 
tually ſabjett the whole. monarchy of. 1 reland, and all. the 
inferior kings or chiefs, of whom bie was the head and ruler; 


to the. dominion. of Henry. But there. v were none of theſe, ; 


except the princes of lter, who, before his ſubrail- 


fon, had not perſonally, by their own immediate: at? and 
dleed, acknowledged that dominion : : and in Ulſter itſelf 
| 0 keuthern.! Proline, e * Murogh, O. Carol, 1 


city un 
ſubjefed. to the government of F 54 aw whoſe vengeance 


depended 


him, as thoſe of the fouth had 
ne monarch of. ireland, Ro- 
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kad by Kim been fubje&s ed to the ſovereignty of Eng and a 
- thoughithe'northerh nce 


all the princes and nobility of Ireland who ha 
mage to him, with a magnificence proper to Haw their 


reſpect, and an affability W rome to conciliate their . | 
: 5 7 ; 
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"patts, which their - di n e ad the 
winter now coming on ſecured againſt any da dan er of a 
preſerit attack, remained as yet independent. II eſe. un- 
doubtedly would have been reduced to obedience before the 


end of the next ſummer, if other aff t forced the | 


Erigliſh monarch to leave his work unbniſhed. TON TH, IN 


Some ancient writers affirm, that on Henry's Grſt lands, , 
the archbiſhops, biſhops and abbots of Ireland had all. | 768 
ceived that prince as lord and king of the whole Hand, 
ſwearing fealty to him and to his heirs for « ever, and teſti- . 


AI! 


fying their Ack ns welpe of his ſovereignty by charters, 


which they gave to him as perpetual memorials. thereof. 


Yet the filence of Giraldus Cambrenſis on this fat, and 


the improbability that all the -prelates of Ireland” ſhould | 


have been ae er to 80 ta aps at Waterford, and 2 


5 * 1 
+ 


ie i d Ae Chiiſtenas feſtival of 3s year W = 


hundred and ſeventy-one i in Dublin, the metropolis of his - 
new-acquired kin gdom: but, there being 1 no houſe in that c ci cry 5 
ſpacious enough to contain the numerous court, expes Qed . 
to attend him upon this occaſion, he ordered one to be 


built, without the walls, not of brick or of ſtone, for the 
conſtruction of which there was not time, but of  {moothed | 
twigs or wattles, after the Iriſh faſhion. . Here he feaſted 


h done ho- 


* a” 24. 
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Soon afte rwards he convened, by his ro mandate, at mer. Ex 
Caſhel; * nati ot ſynod of all the Triſh egy for be pagan, LL 
reformation of their church, Agre ably to the promiſe 
had made to Pope Adrian, as the condition upon which. 
that pontiff granted to him the 1 very extraordinary bull be- 
fore Red In this aſſembly, to which he ſent one f 
his chaplains and two dignit a} clergymen, the biſhop of; 
Liſmore preſided, as apoffolical legate, though the arch- 
biſhops of Dublin and of. Tuam were preſent. Several 
canons were made, and ratified by the king, for the due 
celebration of regular and orderly marriages, , a and for the 
annulling of. thoſe which were inceſtuous, xd all illicite; for 
the baptiſin of children within the church, and the cate- 
chiſing of them at the church-door; for the burying of 
the gerd, who had been duly confeſt, with the proper rites 
and | cexemonics 3, 2 finally, for, the. eſtabliſhment of an 
entire conformity i in divine worſhip, and all! matters Sang 4 
thereunto, | between England an j 0 Le yg tan 
The l Which a 8 to ahn of theſe « canons, / 
concerning the baptiſm © infan 15 is thus ex la A 
Benedict nden a wy Peterborou why He ſ ſays. it _ W re 5. * 
* cuſtom, in ſeveral parts of Ireland, that, on 7 Curt A ad, 
* of a child, his 11 8 0 pr Fin other Ne long: „ 


mere. 
vent 
« which b high the 0 de 17 05 3 1 — pron 
ce tifing in the church. Others were made for the parti- 
cular benefit of the clergy 3 to enforce the payment. of 
tythes to the parochial rieſts IF: to £xem at all the lands and 
poſſeſſions of the TR from all impo itions exacted by 
the laity, eſpecially thoſe moſt uſual in. Ireland; and to 
declare, that, as in the committing of homicide they were 


free from the correction of ſecular An ſo ſhould they 
| be 
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that they were due: and es, 3 eſtabli 


certain regulations, to ink of their perſonal eſtates by 
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be ſiom any ſhare with the other kindred of a 3 con- 


15 victed thereof, in the Payment of 2 pecumary compoſition, 
or ſine, which the 1 of Ireland allowed jo the family of 
the ſlain. 


It certainly was not agreeable to the iwolingIgud of Henry, 
or his ſyſtem of government, that any immunities of this 


| kind, and more ſpecially the laſt-mentioved, ſhould be 
granted to the clergy : but they had been made the condi- 


tions of Adrian's dull; and he thought it neceſſary to 
eſtabliſh his dominion in Ireland, not merely on force, and 


the ſubmiſſion of the Iriſh princes and nobles, which in 


ſome was unwilling, and in Now quite ſpo 18, but on 


the real attachment of a party there to his ſervice. Such 


a party could moſt eaſily, in the outſet of his reign, be 
found in the clergy. 


that, before the holding of | this council, the greater part 


7 he abbot of Peterborough ſays, 
of the Iriſh nation had never paid tythes, nor underſtood 


ſhing of this 
impoſition by the royal authority, and enforcing obedience 


to it, was ſuch a bribe to the prieſthood, as, together with 

the exemption from all 1 K juſtice decreed at the ſame 
time in their behalf, muſt have - them very zealous 
to reduce the whole iland under the | power of Heap 
and maintain it in ſubjectian to his a 


It 


appears that this council was not merely a Hood of 


i eccleliaf icks, but a national aſſembly, or ee 3 for 


by one of its decrees a was given to the Iriſh, under 


will. The aQs of it concluded with gy Peary" 
words: © It is moſt proper and juſt, that as Ireland has, 


4 by divine Providence, received a lord and king from Eng- 


<« land, fo likewiſe ſhe ſhould from thence receive a better 


4 form of life. For to that magnanimovs king both the 
FN church and. ſtate of this iſland entirely. owe whatever 


0) adyantage 
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ec — e have gained in the wnthonem of peace 
4 ꝗtid the enereaſe of relics : ſeeing chat before hib coming 
into Ireland many kinds of evils had; for à long time 


« paſt, prevailed there, which by his 1 ane noma 
& are now aboliſhed. 


It is reaſonable to infer al theſe af words! what a re- 


Folia had been made, not only! in the ſpiritual, but 
civil ſtate of Ireland, before this time, by giving the Iriſh 
a better conſtitutions of government, and a better rule of 

life and action than their barbarous brehon law. Accord- 

ingly we are told, by Mathew Paris, that a council, or par- 
liament, was Reld by Henry at Liſmore, 'where' obs laws of 


England were thankfull ly received. by all preſent and an 


oath, was taken | to "06/erve them. It a appears,” that 


in this, or ſome bother aſſembled while chat prince Was in 


Iteland, he chacted ſtatute laws for the government of chat 
kingdom; there being a reference tol one of them and ex- 


- pref 8 Cfd mation thereof, in an Triſh act of _—_ Tecond b . 


Jear of Richard the Third. Nor can any thing 


clear from the grants and charters of thoſe — 5 0 


that the Engliſh tenures, and the lw/ ef cuſtoms relaring 
thereunto, were introduced into Ireland, and coufts- of 
Juſtice eſtabliſhed there upon the Engliſh model, and fneriffs 


and other officers of law ant police appointed by by this king. 


But whether M. Paris was correct in his actount of the n 


ay 


place where the Engliſh! laws were received and ſworn to 


- by the Iriſh, I think fomewhar doubtful; as it fems'pro- | 


- V. M. Paris, 


ad ann. 1172. 
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_ *Mayart's an- 


ſwer to Sir R. 


bable that chis act, which was to bind che whole nation, 5 


Was done at Dublin i in the ſolemnity of the chriſtmas feſti- 
Val, when Henry was attended by the'princes' and nobility 


of the kingdom, who had there paid him their homage, 


rather than at Liſmore, where he made Ne. Jong abode, and 


from whence he was gone; (as appears by the accounts of 


? 5 0 e before homage-h ad: been done to 
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him by any Iriſh prince, except Dermod Mac Carthy. 
. However this may have been, the communicating to Ireland 
the laws and cuſtoms of England was unqueſtionably +a 
great boon to the people of that country, and a moſt wiſe 
act of policy in the king who did it; but to render it ef- 
fectual more time was required, and a more abſolute power 
over the whole Iriſh nation than he yet had eſtabliſbed. 
In fact we find, that the diſturbances which afterwards 


V. Rol. Patent. 

„ 231 Hen. III. 
* Membr. 
1 5 3 Coke's 7th 
Rep. f. 22. in 
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evölts f 
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9, 4a eel | by age and infirmity from attending 
Diblin, and ſheved great Ghlecuicothth 19/hie in A tl 
deſires. Perhaps the ſecret reaſon of his non- attendance at 
Caſhel was an unwillingneſs to yield the precedence in that 
council to the biſhop of Liſmore, as the pope's legate; 
which commiſſion he might think ought not to have been 
ſeparated from the primacy of Ireland; if exerciſed at all in 
that kingdom. And indeed, as it had been formerly 
granted to Malachias, it ſeems ſtrange that it was not con- 
taued to this prelate! He was now very aged, and eſteemetd 
„ VF a ſaint 


we 
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a ſaint by the people, who ſaw with 3 that, 
' whereſoeyer he went, a white cow was led after him, and 
that her milk was all his food! _ 
Soon after the feaſt of the purification of the Bleſſed 
Virgin, Henry departed from Dublin, and went to Wex- 
ford, in which town he remained till he returned into Eng- 
land. During the whole winter ſeaſon and a part of the 
ſpring, for five ſucceſſive months, the weather had been fo 
extremely and conſtantly tempeſtuous, that all navigation 
had been ſtopt, and all correſpondence cut off, between 
Ireland and the other dominions of the king, who very 
impatiently bore this lon delay of the #7; 0 9 he 
wanted on many points of importance. But, about the 
middle of Lent, he received advice, that the Cardinals 


Albert and Theodine, legates a latere, whom Pope Alex- 
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ander the Third had ſent into Normandy, „on the affair . 


of Becket's death, had been there ſome months waiting for 


him, and began to threaten now, that, if he did not 


ſpeedily come to them, they would lay all his dominions 
under an interdict. He much deſired to make 4 longer 
ſtay in Ireland, that =. might complete his acquiſition of 


it, by ſubduing all Ulſter, and doing many other things, 


which yet remained to be done, for the better ſettling of 


his authority V. and ordering of the overnment, in the : 


Provinces ſubject to him: way but he ſaw the neceſlity of ge 


oing 
into Normandy, ude with the legates, and hoped 


he ſhould be able. to TOP into Ireland when that Rh fax : 


affair was diſpatched. Before his departure he took the 


propereſt meęaſures that the PE ncy of the time would 


admit of, for the ſupport and {ſecurity of the dominion he 
bad gained. He let 55 earl of Pembroke poſſeſt of Lein- 
ſter, as a ef of the Eng lih crown, under homage to 
himſelf, which that lord had performed when they were to- 
nen in Dublin: but, to to balance the greatneſs of io 
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powerful a vaſſal, he appointed: Hugh de Lacey juſticiary! | 
of Ireland, which office was the ſame, in he” abſence of + 
the king, as lord lieutenant or viceroy ; and he likewiſe 


gave him the government of the royal city of Dublin, 
with orders to build a caſtle there, leaving under his com- 


mand Fitzſtephen and Fitzgerald, with forty other knights. 


Tt has been mentioned before, that O Ruark had obtained 
from Roderick O Conor the tem porary adminiſtration of Eaft* 
Meath, that monarch retaining the weſtern parts of the 


province in his own hands. But Henry now was induced 
to grant the whole, as it had been enjoyed by Murchad 


O Nelachlin, (called in the charter Hu Melachlin) or by 
any other before or after that king, with all its appurte- 
nances, to his miniſter Hugh de Lacey ey, who was to hold 
it immediately of him and 2 heirs, by the ſervice of fifty 

knights. The charter is dated at Wel d, and the read 1 
will find it in the appendix to this book. Such a gift Was 
apparently prejudicial and offenſive to O Ruark and 
O Conor; nor do we find on what ground, or on what 
pretence of juſtice, 1 it was made by King Henry. Indeed the 


claim of thoſe princes to the poſſeſſion of any part of - 


Meath was mere uſurpation ; and, therefore, the granting 
it entire to this baron in fee was not an act fo 1 injurious, or 
ſo likely to excite the reſentment of the Iriſh, as if à 
prince of the royal houſe of Meath had been hit diſpoſſeſt 
of his right. Yet, ſtill, the transferring an ancient king- 
dom of Trelaud from thi preſent Iriſh poſſeſſors, and from 
every branch of that race which could legally claim the in- 


heritance of it, to an Engliſh lord and his heirs, was 4 


meaſure which the nation would not eaſily approve, or even 
forgive. One ſhould think that ſome agreement, with re- 
lation to this province, between Henry and Roderick, 

muſt have preceded this grant; fo as that the former might 


the 
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; the adminiſtration. thereof, and conferri ing it upon Lacey. 


As for Donald OMelachlin, he had forfeited: all his right 
by the murder of his predeceſſor; and it is probable 
that the other collateral claimants, wanting power to ſup- 


port, thought it adviſable to give up, or to wave, their pre- 
tenſions. Be this as it may, the ſubjection of all Meath, 


and of Leinſter, to two Engliſh barons who held in chief 


of the king, gave great ſtrength to the power of the Eng- 


liſh crown in Ireland; though, perhaps, it may be doubtful, 


whether it would not have been a more politick re 
to. have divided the. former! into ſeveral baronies, rather than 
to have given it entire to one vaſſal, who had alſo the go- 


93 


vernment of the capital city, and the high office of grand 


juſticiary of the realm. 


iſland, and he Fe) to check it by raiſing up againſt him 
a powerful rival there. He alſo committed the city of 


Waterford to Humphrey de Bohun, and Wexford to William 


Fitzaldelm; the firſt of; theſe having under him Robert 
Fitzbernard and Hugh de Gundeville ; the latter Philip de 


Haſtings and Philip 15 Breuſe; with gariſons 3 in each place 
of forty knights. For the greater ſecurity of theſe towns 
and his own. domination therein, the king ordered caſtles to 


be built in both with all poſſible expedition, and took into 
his own ſervice Milo de Cogan and Raymond, with other, 
principal officers of the earl of Pembroke's late army. . 


He ſeems to have placed ſome confidence in the Oſtmen, 


as well affected to him; and probably they were ſo, on 
account of their commerce with his ſubjects in England: 

yet it may be preſumed he would have left ſtronger gar- 
riſons in all the towns they poſleſſed, if it had been in his 
power: but diſtempers, which the food and climate of Ire- 
land produced in his ſoldiers, who were unaccuſtomed to 
| tems, conſtrained him to carry the greater part of his army 


back 


But the greatneſs of Earl Strong- 
bow was the principal object of | Henry's jealouſy in that 
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upon Uſke from Jorwerth, a Welſh lord, whoſe fidelity he 
ſuſpected. This ſeemed neceſſary, as a fort had been lately 
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back with him into England, for the recovery of their 
health, and to ſtop the further progreſs of the 1 = 
fluxes which began to rage among them. Nevertheleſs he 
intended to return in a ſhort time, with equal or greater 
forces: but ſuch accidents intervened as unhappily prevented 


his executing this purpoſe. As his preſent affairs would 
admit of no delay, he ordered his troops to Water- 


ford, where his fleet was then lying, and on Eaſter Mon- 


day, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-two, faili 
from Wexfard, with only two ſhips in his train, arrive 


the ſame day at Portfinnan, in South Wales; his ee 
having landed, the day before, at Pembroke. 


it has been mentioned, that, in going through Wales 
into Ireland, Henry had taken the cuſtody of Caerleon 


erected out of the ruins of that moſt ancient eity, where 


FE great monuments ſtill remained of the Roman magnificence, 


eyen in the times of which I write. But Jory 


erth thought 
himſelf injured, and, when the king was de 


all the force they could raiſe, to recover poſſeſſion, both of 


| the town and of the fort. They ſucceeded in part of this 


attempt; but not being able to take the fort they ſet fire 


to the town, which they had taken, and left it. As Henry 
paſſed near that diftri& in returning from Ireland; "he de- 
fired to ſee Jorwerth at'a certain place on the borders, and 


arted, ent 
Howel and Owen his ſons, with others of his kindred, and 


Fg 


ſent him a fafe conduct for himſelf and his ſons, with 2 


purpoſe of making an amicable end of this quarrel ;' chat 


no commotions ariſing from thence in Wales mighit diſturb 


the realm in his abſence. Jorwerth ordered his fon Owen, 


who happened to be then in another part of the country, 


to join him on the road; but the young man, in obedience 


to this command, paſſing lth the earl of Gloceſter' new 
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caſtle upon Uſke, the garriſon. of that. place, on a nn 


fell upon him and flew him. It is probable that they 


knew not of his having a ſafe 1 4 but his 6 | 


upon hearing of his being killed, turned back, and gathering 
together all the Welſh whom he or or his friends could en- 


gage in their family quarrel, took revenge by incurſions 
into thoſe 


the Euglih,. and the | bordering counties of Englan 
Henry, informed of theſe events, made Rhees ap Gryffyth 


chief Juſtice over all South Wales, as the beſt means in his 


power to quiet things there, through the authority of this 


prince, the natural lord of that country, and head of the 


eee thus aggrieved; while he himſelf, being called by 
more important affairs, went to Portſmouth, and from 
e taking with him the young king, his eldeſt ſon, 
paſſed over the channel. 
We have a letter from 55 en led A 0 * 
bi biſhop) of Ravenna, in which they, tell Nog e that Henry, 


« as ſoon as be knew of their arrival, ; in his territories, re- 


„ moving. all impediments which might cauſe delay, and 


laying Wa al the buſineſs, aids, ay upon him, hac 

7 1 from Ireland, through England, into. Normandy. 

and immediately after his 4 5. in that dutchy had ig 
to them many and honourable meſſengers, to deſire them 
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to name a place of conference with him, and that, ac. 


„ corfigly4: they bad ppomited (8 Fave At, Savign * 


2 lty, {64's price ns temporal. "iT hat 74. ion 


“ment ariſing, he departed from the conference, with az 

« ſeeming purpoſe of inſtantiy returning to England, ja 
© they intended to have gone, the following day, to: 
1 „ but, in the morning, there came to them 
© the biſbop of Liſieux and two archdeacons, who granted, 
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« ; in his. Gs all. that-they had 1 on, and be con- 
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firmed it at Avranches, upon the Sunday before Aſcenſion-- 
ce day.” It is not eaſy to deny the truth of this evidence; 


yet, among the epiſtles of John of Saliſbury, there is one 


from the king to the biſhop of Exeter, which ſays, “that, 
« at firſt, he found the legates too ſevere, and ſeemingly 


* inflexible; ; but that afterwards, againſt the expectations 


aof all men, a reconciliation followed, to the honour of 
God and the church, and to his Bonduf and that of his 


kingdom.“ However this may have been, on what 


conditions the reconciliation was concluded at Avranches 


we certainly know, by a charter, or inſtrument, drawn up 
in the form of a letter to the king, by both the legates, to 
be preſerved as an evidence and record thereof. e were 
as follows; | 1.84 


1. That, in the eons of 1 moet ON from 


the approaching feaſt of Pentecoſt, the king ſhould g 
fo much money as the knights templars ſhould Pots 
ſufficient to maintain two hundred knights for the defence 


of the Holy Land during the term of one year. But that, 
from the next Chriſtmas-day, he ſhould take the croſs kiln 


ſelf for the term of three years, and the following ſummer 


go in perſon to the Holy Land, unleſs the obligation were 


diſpenſed with by Pope Alexander himſelf, or his catholick 
ſucceſſors. Nevertheleſs, if; from the preſling neceſſity 


of the Chriſtians in Spain, he ſhould go thither to make 
war againſt the Saracens, he might in that caſe defer his 


journey to Jeruſalem, for ſo much time as he ſhould W e 


in ſuch an expedition. | 

2. That he neither ſhould Bunde himſelf, nor «afar 
others to hinder, appeals from being made freely, with good 
faith, and without fraud or evil intention, in eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes to the Roman pontiff; ' ſo that they may be tried 
and determined according to his judgement. Yer with a 


1 „ that if appclants were 15 Mete by the __ 
| 1 1 
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or:caſtome, which had, as + in . time l . 
Se of his kingdonmn. 
3 That, if any lands bad been taken, From the! ſee of 
he ſhould fully reſtore them, as they were held 
2 ſee a deere before e et went out of 
land. | 
"= i bat ta ul thi ans - int Fs of cither ſex, who 
4 1 deprived of their poſſeſſions on the account of 
"chat prelate, he ſhould likewiſe wo thoſe. Patton, 
with 155 peace and favout. 
All theſe handen the legates, by the e of the 
pope, d ec the king to obſerve with, truth and fin- 
cerithy für dab ene his ſins ; Secauſe (as they ſet 
forth in the preamble to the articles) zhough, be bad — 
in their pri eſence\ a voluntary {nga that be neither ordered - 
nor defired the murder of Becket, and was exceedingly grieved 
when the report + thereof wat brought ;Zo "his. ears, pet he 
feared that the malefactors bo had ſlain. that prelate tool 
occaſion to commit that wicked act from the paſſion and per- 
tTutꝗnsrbatiom tbey ſaw in bim. Accordingly he now (by way 
of penance; for that fault) | publickly ſwore to perform the 
articles above- mentioned, relating to the holy war, and (in 
order to obtain a reconciliation: dent h the church) all the 
others agreed to between him and the legates; the young 
king, his fon; whom he had called out of England into 
Normandy for this purpoſe, joining with him, as a further 
ſecurity to the church, in the latter part of this oath... 
Bauch were the conditions of Henry? s abſolution; and 
better conditions they appear to have been (all circumſtances 
conſidered) than he had reaſon to expect: for the moſt in- 
convenient and troubleſome e that of taking the 
Vol. II. e croſs, 


a 
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croſs, he might hope to get rid of, 'by a papal, diſpen - 


ſation, grounded on excuſes which time and various in- 
cidents might afford. And to the church he gave up no- 
thing, by 55 terms of this agreement, which he had not 
before propoſed to yield: for, in the conteſt with Becket, 
he had frequently offered to annull any laws which ſhauld 
not be found to have been part of the conſtitution, of Eng-. 
land in his grandfather's reign. Wherefore, in writing an 
account of this buſineſs to the biſhop of Exeter, when, he. 
- mentions the article by which he conſented zo abohſh all the 
cuſtoms introduced in his time againſt. the church. of his hinge. 
dom, he adds, which I reckon to be fem or none. | 
The only particular, wherein he might ſeem to recede „ 
from the Clarendon ſtatutes, was with gp to the reſtraint | 
which one of them had laid on to the ſee of 
Rome : but even here, by the Ae dee reſerved. to himſelf, 
of demanding ſecurity from any ſuſpected appellants, - he 
kept in his hands a ſtrong curb, which he might uſe at his 
pleaſure, over the liberty granted. Upon the whole, he 
juſtly boaſted to the biſhop of Exeter, $1 he had con- 
| cluded this agreement 0, 1 own honour. Indeed the ſeaſon... 
for proceeding againſt him with ſeverity, or impoſing hard 
terms of abſolution, was paſt. This he felt; and it ſeems, 
that, as circumſtances then ſtood, the Pope was little leſs 
afraid of his enmity than he of the pope's: for the legates 
ſpeak with great pleaſure, in their narrative, before Cited, | 
of his having ſworn, with his ſon, at the cloſe of this bu- 
fineſs, to adhere to Alexander /o long as he ſhould. treat 
them like Chriſtian and Catholick Kings; which condition 
. implied, that if, on any pretence, he ſhould paſs any ſen- 
tence of excommunication againſt either of them, the 
would abandon his party. | 
The legates add, in their i that King Henry 5 
(the father) promiſed ſome oth: things, which of br 


own 
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o eres rd be W 70 do, but whith it uhr not 
proper to ſet dom in writing. What theſe were is un- 
known. They might be voluntary penances which he 
ſecretly offered to infli& on himſelf, or private bounties to 


the pope, or to thoſe who ſupported the intereſts 
of that pontiff in Italy or in France: but, certainly, he 


did not, of his own free accord, promiſe greater conceſſions, 
in any points that related' to his diſputes with the church, | 


than the legates had now aſked. 


As for the oath which he took to clear w reputation of 1 
| any intentional guilt in the murder of Becket, he choſe to 


take it, not only that he might the more eaſily obtain ab- 

ſolution, but for the ſake of declaring his innocence to the 
world in the moſt ſolemn manner: And that he did not 
ſwear falſely we have grounds to believe, from the endea- 


vours he uſed to ſtop the four knights on the firſt notice he 


had of their departure; from his ſending other perſons, 
with orders, not to kill, but to arreſt the archbiſhop; 
and from his natural temper, which, being apt to take fire 


upon any provocation, vented its fury i in violent expreſſions 

of anger, ſuch as his reaſon, when he had time to cool, 
did not ſuffer him to carry into action. Of this there is 
one moſt remarkable inſtance, which I find in a letter, 
written by John of | Saliſbury during the year eleven hun- 
dred and ſixty-ſix. Information is there given to the biſhop | 
of Exeter, that, in the council aſſembled at Chinon in 
Touraine on occaſion of ' Becket's declared reſolution to 


excommunicate Henry, the offended monarch broke out, 
before the whole aſſembly, into paſſionate complaints 


againſt that prelate, even to the ſhedding of tears; and 
concluded by ſaying, that they were all traitors, who did not 


"diligently endeavour to deliver and free him from the hoſtile 
attacks of this one man : for which expreſſion he was then 
reproved with ſome warmth by the archbiſhop of Rouen. 

| . N o 
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Now theſe words, which his paſſion drew ſo openly from 
kin; and which remained without effect, were of much the 


ſame purport and force as thoſe, which afterwards cauſed the 
aſſaſſination of Becket : but when princes intend to order” 


murders they take more private methods, and carefully 


hide the deſign, except from thoſe to "whoſe hands 
the execution is intruſted, or who gave the advice. 


It ſeems therefore but juſtice to impute to Henry no guilt 


in what was done againſt Becket beyond that i intemperance in 
expreſſing his anger which he owned and lamented. But 


how then ſhall we account for his ſuffering the aſſaſſins to 


remain unpuniſhed? Some modern writers ſuppoſe that 
this forbearance was owing to his fear of infringing the pri- 


vileges of the church, which, though incapable of inflicting 


any corporal penalties, claimed to itſelf the ſole'power'o 
puniſhing its own members. And this indeed was the 


the four knights, and all their accomplices; the" firſt con- 


dition of giving abſolution to Henry. But any right in 
the church to ſuch an excluſive juriſdiction had never) 


been acknowledged by that monarch himſelf, Who, on dhe 
contrary, had RN, with infoperable - firmneſs, 


own inherent prerogative to puniſh all offences committed 


L in his realm; but more eſpecially murders. The departing | 


from that principle in this particular inſtance might naturally 
produce untoward ſuſpicions : whereas, certainly, his ex- 
erting the juſtice of the crown upon ſuch an occaſion 
wal not "at been deemed, by the clergy or the pope, an 

irremiſſible fin. The truth of this matter appears to be ve 


well ſtated by William of Newbury, who lived and _ 
in thoſe times. He fays hat Henry was the more incon- 


& ſoleably afflited, becauſe he was ſenſible that whether be 
« ſpared thoſe homicides, or did not ſpare them, , the minds 
« of men would be inclined to think ill of bim. For, if be 
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ö 1 given e ee and autherity 
4 10 the crime: bur, be puniſbed that in them which it 
cc M. ſuppoſed. they had not $a ray — orders from : 
jd be. ſpoken of. ar guilty of '@' double wicled- 


* him, he 


« neſs... berefare he 


enn pe I 
The ame writer adds, « has. being fans 8 0 romorle. 


y wall and were ſent by the pope 
n thence to Jeruſalem, where, after they had, for ſome 
a isly the penance injoined them, 


villingly went to Rome, 


« years, performed not re 
« they all ended their lives. But in this account of their 


death he certainly. was miſtaken : or it appears by records, 
Horville was alive in the. ſecond. year of 
King —— though their, having. all periſhed. within lefs | 


that Hugh de 


than three years after their crime was committed is men- 
tioned as an extraordinary judgement of God, and a divine 

e Vu of the andy wi Faber, by wag of the rer 

of his ife Kin 1011 

As little e ah abſ 193 0 = 1 ry, ou eldeſt = 
and Margaret, his daughter-in-law, had gone over 95 
England, and were crowned, together, at Wincheſter, b 
the archbiſhop of Rouen, 
reux and Worcefier.,. The 83 in this miniſtry 
a foreign primate, was à ne and extraordinary act 


During the vacancy of the. ſee of —— — it na- 
iſhop of York, or the 
dut the ki ps France, inſiſting g, that 
| neither thoſe prelates, nor the. bi(] op of Saliſbury, ſhould 
have any part in it, on account of the enm ity which he 


turally belonged 40. the archbiſh 
biſhop of. raed py 2 DU 


knew had ſubſiſted between them and Becket, this expe- 


dient was adviſed, or approved of, by the legates. 74 


thought it beſt. to ſpare them, and out 
, regard 10 bis cum fame, as well as their ſafety, deli- 
© wered them over: to abe Tete lun that they might un. 


aſſiſted by the biſhops of wu | 
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Ger-aſe, ad 
ann. 117 2—- 


better would hare been to have. filled the. ſee of Canter- 


dur beta this coronation: but Henry, with good 
. . reaſon, 
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he ſhould be abſolved by the 
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teaſon, deferred the election of a fucceſſof to el 
papal authorityg | for fear that, 
while he was negotiating with Rome, new diſturbances might 


ariſe from another primate, in England, attached to the'per- 


ſon and principles of the former: * Louis, who had thetght 
the not crowning his daughter together with Her huſband,'in 


che year eleven hundred and ſeventy, an affront and indigr ity, 
for which he ought to demand the. moſt tpeedy reparat 
would endure no delay. There does not appear td have 
been any real neceſſity for repeating the coronation of tlie 
young King; but the doubts raiſed by Becket; whether, 
during his life-time, the performing of chat ceremony by 


1 
% Y a 
( n 


any other biſhop did not make it null and void may have 
cauſed this repetition, which was not diſag greeable to tlie 
uſage of that age. As ſoon as it was Arn en 
turned to Caen, where he was preſent at his father's abſolution 


by the legates; and then, no urgent buſineſs requiring his 


longer ſtay abroad, he went back into England, about the 
end of September in the JE: hes horas iy mats and ſeventy. 


n ICIS 10 3114 LY ASL A2Þ ad! 


Not long aftetwitds mesſures were b aka in that king- 
dom for the electing of a new archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


The prior and monks of the convent of Chriſtehurch in 
Canterbury demanded 4 free election, by which they! meant 

to exclude the biſhops of the province from any ſhare with 
| them in it, and the king from recommending.” A 
could not be granted, the young Henry' and his minifters, 


$ this 


when they had laboured in vain to overcome their obſtinacy, 
ſent Odo the prior with ſome of his monks into Normandy, 
to King Henry the father, who did his utmoſt to gain the 


votes of the convent, through the 'prior's mediation, ſor 


the biſhop of Bayeux, a man of a gentle and traQable diſ- 
poſition: but Odo was deſirous that another Becket ſhould 
be choſen and- though Henry, for the fake of an object ſo 
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Aae ts quiet. of his realm, ſe OPEC 
plications. which 44 not well become the til reſty of TY 


crown, it was all to no purpoſe. The — of the 


king ſerved only to enereaſe the haughtineſs of the monk, 
who returned to England reſolved to perſevere in oppoſing 


Nothar 
neſs. 

But in wel ge a Ni che affain of are now wore a 
5 flattering af] pect. His reconciliation with Rome, his 
near alliance with Louis, his ſubſidiary treaties with the 
earls. of Bretagne and of Flanders, his confederacy with the 
emperor and with the very potent duke of Saxony and Ba- 


varia, who had married 5 daughter, ſeemed to promiſe 


him a ſecure and laſting r in all his foreign domi- 
nions. The commotions in Wales were appeaſed. The 


king of Scotland, unaided by the arms of France, could ET 


not hope to ſucc 
dom, in all ap 
internal diſorders than it had been ſince the firſt coming in 
of the Normans. The adminiſtration of government was 
mild and juſt; the title to the crown undiſputed. Nothing 


eed in a war againſt Engl ** which king- 


had e to leſſen the honour and dignity. of the Bag N 
liſh name in any part of the world. The Engliſh empire 


was encreaſed, without any loſs of blood, and with little 
expence of. treaſure, by the acquiſition. of Ireland, the moſt 
beneficial to England that could be made. But while 


Henry Was. thinking how to perfect. this atchievement, which 


he had not wholly finiſhed, and extending his cares to many 
other great objects for the good of his family, or the hap- 


pineſs of his people, with equal affection to both, his Peace 


was diſturbed. by an wr vor unnatural, and impious 


conſpiracy, of Tis, family itſelf, with many. peers. of his 
realm, and anden. eee, in him; a conſpiracy, 


which 


the election of the akin: recommended by that prince. 
i ; therefore was done for ſeveral months in Ws bye 


nce, was more free from any cauſes of 5 | | g 
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children, the king forſook her bed. Love: and | 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE | 
which burſt forth at once, like the fudden-eraption-of a 


vulcano, and ſhook all his dominions to. che 2 wag 
_ dations. 


The firſt contriver of this erealion WAS leine his WY 
incited to it by rage at finding herſelf neglected, and other 
women preferred to her, by a hufband ſhe had ee 
William of Newbury ſays, W when ſhe te 


been always her predominant paſſions, and were 1 
fended by this infidelity, which having changed ther too 
violent and ill-requited fondneſs into a raricorous hatred, 


the ſought revenge by « the moſt nefatious| means. For, 


while her huſband was in Ireland, ſhe infuſed into the mind 


of their eldeft fon, Henry, by the help of Radulph de Faie, 
her uncle, and Hugh de Saintemaure, who had worked 


themſelves into the favour of chat prince, ſuggeſtions of the 


incongruity of his being a king, ad not exerciſing the 


power which belonged to that office without controul. Has 


_ own temper inclining him to entertain ſuch ideas; he was 
'eafily brought to think, that his father, by having placed 


the crown on his head, had taken it off from his own: 
When Eleanor found chat this notion, frequently inculcated 
and confirmed by her agents about him, as well as by her- 


ſelf, had prepared him to rebell whenever ſhe could ſee a 
fit opportunity and ſufficient ſtrength to ſupport him, ſhe 


proceeded to combine many perſons of great power in 
confederacy with him, but by what methods, or at what 
particular times, we are not well informed. It only ap- 
pears, that in the courſe of the year eleven hundred 


and ſeventy-two Adam de Port, —_ arraigned” of trai- 


terouſly conſpiring the death of the king, fled out of the realm 
before a trial, and was outlawed : but we do not find 


that the king had any information of the extent of the plot; 
no n perſon bein 8 charged, nor any of choſe meaſures 


taken, 5 


* 
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taken, which muſt naturally have reſulted, from- the leaſt 
intelligence. given of the nature of thoſe. i intrigues, with 
which there is too much cauſe to believe this execrable de- 
ſign was connected. The king of France is, by ſame con- 
temporary hiſtorians, ſaid to have been one of the firſt who 
adviſed and promoted the forming of a league, in wich 
were engaged the two earls of F landers and Boulogne, for 
the dethroning of Henry, and giving the young king, his 
eldeſt ſon, I ſole government of the kingdom. . It ſeems, 
they depended on Henry's being detained a longer 
pos in Ireland. For, when Louis heard of his arrival at 
Barfleur, he exclaimed, that this prince, now in Ireland, Diceo mag, 
now in England, and now in Normandy, muſt, be rather. ve ere 
ſuppoſed. 70 yy, than ride, or ſail! Words which lead 
one to think, that he by a they were ſpoken, was not 
only ſurpriſed, but od and vext, at the great haſte 
made by Henry, which diſconcerted the ſchemes, his ene=.- 
mies had contrived to annoy him in his abſencde. 
About the feaſt of All Saints in the year eleven hundred and 
ſeventy- two, the young king and his queen were ordered 
by his father to come oyer into Normandy, which com- 5 
mand (it is ſaid) he very unwillingly obeyed. If this Beredia. | 
reluctance was not feigned, it may either have ariſen Hoveder, 24 
from his wiſhing to begin the rebellion in England without * 7 
any longer delay, or 1 apprehenſions that his father, 
having diſcovered his treaſon, might intend to arreſt him: 
but ſo little did Henry ſuſpe& the machinations between 
Louis and him; that —— principal cauſe of ſending for 
him and his conſort was that monarch's deſire to ſee 
them at Paris. They went thither, and after a ſhort 
ſtay with, him there, of + which the whole plan of 
the rebellion was ſettled, . they returned into Normandy ; v. 3 
which ſome authors ſuppoſe they were conſtrained to do g.. = 


pra. 
I a Peremptory ander from Henry, becauſe he deared, 
Vor. III. P > 
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Morienne, in order to conclude a treaty 
_ tween his youngeſt ſon John, who had hardly yet com- 


HISTORY OP THE LIE 
(as they ſay) the fraud and malice of Louis: but more 


probably their departure was owing to other reaſons, and 
| ſuch as ſatisfied Louis that they might go back without dan- 


ger: for otherwiſe he would not have permitted them to 


leave him, Nor did Henry put his fon under any reſtraint 


when he had him again in 1 power, but left him behind 

in Normandy with his wife, and went himſelf to keep his 
Chriſtmas in Anjou. Before they ſeparated, that prince, 
purſuant to a counſel given to him by Louis, demanded of 


- his father to be put in preſent poſſeſſion of Normandy, 


Anjou, or England: which being fefuſed, he ſaid _— 


but determined to execute his treaſonable deſigns, of whic 


this demand was a prelude; being certainly rather made, 


that he might plead the denial to T fr his nge ny "ns 


with any hope to obtain it. C 

After Chriſtmas Henry ſent for bis ſon to e to him 
at Chinon in Anjou; from whence they went together, in 
company with Queen Eleanor, into Auvergne, where he 
had appointed a meeting with the earl of Savoy and 
f marriage be- 


pleted the ſeventh year of his age, and the earl's eldeſt 


daughter. As it never took effect, it will be enough 
to ſay here, that, in caſe of the earl's death without 


a ſon by the lady to whom he was married, it would have 
given to John all that prince's dominions, and a large 
ſhare of them even if he ſhould have a ſon, which 
contingency was thought very unlikely to happen. It 
proceeded fo far, that the princeſs was delivered to 
King Henry the father, to be kept in his cuſtody, 
and under his tuition, till a een of the 
marriage at a proper age of the parties. But, in a ſub- 
ſequent conference with the earl at Limoges, Henry men- 
tioning the three caſtles of Mirebeau, Chinon, and Loudun, 

—— 


OF KING HENRY n. 10 
uy alter the death of his brother, Prince Geoffry Plan- 
tagenet; had all been repaired) as an inheritance he intended 
to leave to John by his laſt will, the young king, who was 
preſent, pertinaciouſſy refuſed to give his conſent to this 
bequeſt, though the benefits likely to acerue to his family 
from ſuch an alliance would have juſtified a much greater. 
Hereupon, and in conſequence of ſome intelligence given 
by the earl of Toulouſe, who had now made a firm agree- 
ment with Henry, on terms I ſhall mention more particu- 
larly hereafter, that monarch removed from the family f 
his fob a young lord named Aſculfe de St. Hilaire, and others Chron. vat- 
of his houſehold, whoſe evil counſels he thought had inſti- Rover de 
ated their maſter to this undutiful conduct, and placed . 
about him new ſervants, on whoſe loyalty and approved Loi VII. 
affection to himſelf he more confidently relied. But the 
root of the miſchief lay deeper, b the extent of it 

reached further, than he yet knew, or ſuſpected. For, ſoon 
afterwards, while he and his ſon were returning from Li- nia. 
moges into Normandy, that prince left him at Chinon, Pet, B font. 
and with all the ſpeed th could make rode before him to 
Alengon 3 from whence, as if his intention had been to go 
to Caen, he- proceedefl to Argenton, and taking there a 
| ſhort reſt went out of that town about day-break, and 
haſtened to Chartres, where the French court then reſided. 
His father, who had followed himasfaras Alengon, lay there 
the ſame night on which he lay at Argenton: but being in- 
formed the next day of the road he had taken, inſtead of 
continuing his journey to Caen or Rouen, he viſited, all 
his caſtles on the frontier of France, and cauſed them to 
be ſpeedily repaired and provided with whatſoever was ne- 
ceſſary for their defence, but more eſpecially Giſors, which 
he ſtrengthened and ſupplied to the utmoſt of his power. 
He thaw viewed all his caſtles in the dutchy of Normandy | 
with the dame. Frudent care, and ſent letters to the 
1 T2 OY "governors 
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governors of his ſeveral fortreſſes, in Aquitaine, in 


in Bretagne, and in England, commanding ae 
and guard well the places committed to their keeping. For 


he now apprehended the extent of that danger, to which 


hitherto he had been unaccountably blind. Soon on 19 the 


event which impelled him to take theſe neceſſary pr 
tions, Richard Barre, whom; in recompence for many A. ich. 


full ſervices, he had, not long before, made ne l to 


bis ſon, delivered up the great ſeal: nor was leſs integrity 
found in the officers he had placed in the houſehold af 
his ſon, who all returned to him, and brou 


ght with 
them the whole baggage belonging to their maſter. But 
he ſent them back to that prince with bis arms and 


accoutrements, and with ſilver plate for his uſe, and horſes 
and garments. Whether he did this in hopes that ſo generous 


a proceeding might touch his heart, or with an intention 


to keep theſe men about him as ſpies, or for both eln 


reaſons conjointly, may be matter of doubt: but 
were not permitted to. continue in his ſervice, unleſs they! 


would take an oath of fealty ta him, without any reſerve. 
of that higher allegiance they owed to his fuckers ; which 
all of them did, except three, whom he therefore diſmiſſed. 
Many noblemen of Normandy, Aquitaine, and Bretagne,, 
had fled with him to Chartres, and many more followed 
ſoon; his flight having been evidently the effect of a ſettled: 
and eee. ſcheme. But the difficulty he found to 
eſcape from his father obliged him to leave his queen be- 
hind; which ſurely he did not mean to do, when firſt he 
formed that deſign ; and this circumſtance muſt. have been 
5 im and to Louis. While 


a great mortification, both to hir 
he was in Auvergne, and at Limoges, he had frequent op- 
portunities of ſeeing his mother; and there ſhe, doubt- 
eng not e nd 11 confirmed rin a ili 
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agaiaſt the ki ing his father, but agreed with him to take an open | 
part! afl alſo engage his two brothers, Richard and 
Geoffryg arho were with her at this time (the eldeſt of them 
being then about ſixteen years old, and the other about fif- 
teen) to join in his revolt. This reſolution was ſoon diſco- 
vered to Henry-after the young kings departure: for; among 
the epiſtles of his ſecretary Peter of Blois; there is one v. f. Flefeal. | 
which appears to have been written to her, about this time, Sc as ap- 
from the archbiſhop;of Rouen, at her huſpand's deſire, 
reprimanding her . having wilfully: ſeparated herſelf from 
him, and encouraged her children to rebel againſt him: 
exhorting her to return, together with her Gn oh and affuring 
her, if the did, that-ſhe and they ſhould be kindly and af 
fectionately ere but threatening, if ſhe did not, that 
he, as her dioceſan, would proceed againſt her with eccle- 
ſiaſtical cenſurea! This prelate was now joined with the 
biſhop of Liſieux in an embaſſy to Louis on this arduous 
buſineſs, the ſucceſs of which is related in a letter to Henry” 
from thoſe: miniſters themſelves, which, together with that 163d: Ep. 153. 
before mentioned, the reader may ſee in the Appen ide pg 
to this bock. The embaſſadors tell the king, that they 
could draw from Louis no anſwer to the eee deli- 
© vered by them in his name, though they had taken great 
« care to make it as agreeable and n as they could: 
« but that, when they opened to that prince the particulars of. 
the buſineſs. upon. which they; were ſent, repeatedly incul- „ 
1 cating the benefits of peacr, and the miſchiefs of diſſen- ; 
tion, he heard them patiently, to the end, without any, . 
* interruption, and, after ſome pauſe, began. contumeli- 
« oully to.reproach "the king, their maſter,” with many ar- 
ce tifices. and frauds, by which, he complained, he. Bad- 
« often been Wis oO gf He ſaid, ths Henry had fre- 
e quently, on very {light pretences, violated the faith. 
© which ey had. mutually plighted the one to the other, 
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« and ſhewn himſelf ſo unſteady, that for the future he 


« would put no confidence in him. He added, that, be- 
« fore the young king came to Chartres, he had Aaken him- 
ce ſelf a determinate reſolution to make war againſt Henry; 

« and, in declaring the cauſes which induced him to adliere 
e to this intent, he' mentioned Henry's detaining the young 
queen from her huſband, his not returning her dower, 


„ his having inſtigated the ſubjects of the crown of France, 


© from the mountains of Auvergne as far as the Rhone, 


„to become enemies to their ſovereign, and having alfo, 


ein prejudice to the rights of that crown, admitted the 
ce earl of Toulouſe to do him liege homage. Finally he 


„ ſwore, that he would never again conclude with Henry, 


« either treaty, or agreement, without the cm of the 


é ſons and wife of that prince.“ 5 it 


On theſe complaints it will be ; to alle t 
obſervations. With regard to the detaining of the young 
queen from her huſband, it was a conſequence of the 


flight and rebellion of her huſband, which he and his 


father-in-law might well expect: nor could Henry conſent, 


.- while this rebellion continued, to put out of his power 
ſo valuable a pledge, which might be a means of obtaining 
dthte peace he wiſhed. As for the reſtitution of her dower, 
namely, Giſors and the Vexin, the demand of it appears 
entirely groundleſs: and this province, with the caſtle, 


being a neceſſary barrier to the dutchy of N ormandy on 
that ſide, the giving it up, at this time, to the young 
queen or her huſband, would have been opening that 


country to enemies and invaders. Of the rebellion, which 


Henry was accuſed of exciting, I find no intimation in the 


hiſtory of thoſe times; nor was he ever in circumſtances, 


after his return out of Ireland, which could incline him to 


kindle a war in France. But, if the ceſſion he had made 
of the OF 1 e to his ſecond To: Rh by! 
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the treaty of Montmirail, was really ſo FEY as che 
account of that treaty in John of Saliſbury's letters affirms 
it to have been, it is in to ſay on what ground his receiving 


of liege homage from the earl of Toulouſe was ſupported. 
Yet there is reaſon to believe, that if Henry, in this act, 


had been guilty of a culpable irregularity, he would bare 


been brought to correct it, by amicable methods, without 


a war. And moſt certainly neither this, nor any former 
offence he had given to Louis, was ſufficient to juſtify that 


prince in abetting ſuch an atrocious rebellion of his wife 


and ſons againſt him, a rebellion which violated the firſt 


laws of ſociety and the higheſt duties of nature. 


The two prelates concluded the account of their embaſly 


with exhorting their maſter, to be very careful in guarding 
c his ſeveral fortreſſes, wt more eſpecially his. own -1 ife : 
* for all France had-unanimouſly conſpired his deſtruction, 


« and did not think it enough to lay waſte all his territories 


„with fire and ſword, but een eee thong? 


ce again}. his perſon.” 


Before this letter came to Mus or abou by 57A ſas REO 


Richard and Geoffry were ſent by their mother to Paris; 


and ſoon afterwards, thinking herſelf not in ſafety, ſhe at- 


tempted, diſguiſed in the habit of a man, to follow them chi- 


ther, but was arrefted and kept in cloſe confinement. B 
whom, or where ſhe was ſeized, and whether, under this. 


ſudden and terrible change of her fortune, her violent ſpirit 
retainedall its natural fierceneſs; or whether, finding herſelf in 


the power of her huſband, ſhe ſought to merit his pardon by 


any confeſſions or Hlaveries to him, are circumſtances not 


mentioned in the hiſtory of thoſe times. Probably none but 


the king's moſt truſted friends were let into the ſecrets of this 
dark tranſaction; but it is ſtrange; that more particulars con- 


eerning her arreſt, which could hardly be concealed from 


the knowledge of the publick, have not been tranſmitted : 


to us by ſome of the many as wa 4 writers | 


This 


k Epiſt. Pet. - 


Blefenſ. 153. 
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and in the face of his Whole realm aſſembled there t00K an 
cath, that he would aſlift, to the Utmoft- of ae 5 the 


Ann. 11,3. 


HIS TOR OF THE ir 
This Fury being chained, Henry found it leſs delt to 


vin with his other enemies: yet their number Was 1 
great, and ſome of them were ſo powerful, that a heart, 


not endued with a moſt extraordinary firmneſs, would Mie 


fainted and ſunk into deſpair. The Eaſter feſtival coming 


I 7 
s * 
. 4 -A 
Z 7 


on, Louis ſummoned a great council to meet him at Pari 


. * * * b 


| 0 8 fir dee one from hs young e and hie Mio. 


thers, that they would not depart from him, nor make 
eace with their father, unleſs he and the 'barons of his 


* realm ſhould coflſenit do it, and concur therein. 


Ihis confederacy being thus declared and demented, the 


8 young king received homage from the earl of 'F d and 


V. Authores 
citatos ut ſus 


P- &%s 


is brother, the earl of Boulogne, which he 'madly pur- 


_ chaſed by making a grant to the former of the ole 
county of Kent with the caſtles of Dover and Rocheſter, 
beſides a clear annuity of a thouſand pounds ſterling from 
other lands in England; and to the latter of che ſoke of 


Kirketon in Lindſey, and the province of Mortagne in 


Normandy. Homage was alſo done to him by the earl of 
Blois, in return for a grant of the caſtle of Amboiſe with 
all his rights in Touraine, and for an extinction of the claim 


which he and his father had made to Chateau Renard, oyer 


and above an annuity of five hundred pounds in Angevin 
money. Theſe donations, and others, to many nob letz of 
France, which the contemporary authors ſay they have 
omitted to mention on account of their number, were ſealed 
with a great ſeal, repreſenting that of England, and made 
in * by an order of the F reuch king, "i this es 


e. 
nilar ö 


* 
i 7 
| 
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young king of Engla 


Similar re popployed, to engage in the party of he 
many lords of that realm. Parti- 


; * 
of , 
7% 
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cular notice is taken of a grant to Hugh Bigot, and to his 


7 2 * 


heirs for ever, of the honour of Eye and the royal caſtle 

of Norwich. About the ſame time the earldom of Nor- 
thumberland as far as the Tyne was alſo granted by this 

Pine to William the Lion, king of Scotland, and to. i. 

brother David that, of , Huntington, with Cambridgeſhire 

annexed to it, as an augmentation of the gift conferred 

upon him before by King Henry the father. One is hardly | 

more ſhocked at the im jety of the ſon in entering into this 


the earl of Boulogne, was voy. potent at ſea, and but fix 


arining account o 


— 


han at his folly in thus yielding the keys of his 


mee is the youth, of the donor, on the Gimplicity of 


Benedict. 


Abb, 


Hoveden, 
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defection from him; and he ex perieneed the truth of what he 
had been warned of, by the archbiſhop of Rouen and the 


biſhop of Liſieux, in the letter before-cited, © that ſeveral, 


« even of thoſe who were fed at his table with him, only 
<« wared for an opportunity of tebelſing againſt hits; and that 
e the Enowledge of his having fo many inteſtine enemies 


was the chief encouragement to the others, who were not 


“his fabje&s, to make this war upofi bim. Under theſe 
circumſtances neceſhty conftrained him to a meaſure which 
he otherwiſe would have ſhunned. © The ſame ſpecies of 


mercenaries that King Stephen had employed, and he him- 
ſelf, about twenty years before, had expelled out of Eng- 


land, was ſtill ſubfiſting in France, in Germany, and in 
Brabant, under different chiefs, who kept them always 
well trained. In this extremity therefore, deſerted and be- 
trayed, with the baſeſt diſloyalty, by many of his ſobjects, ] 
and doubtful of all, fearing even fol his life, if he had not 
a guard, to which he might truſt it more fafely, than he 
could to the knights of his own houſchold itfelf, he had 


recourſe. to theſe men, as the only help he could. find 


which was ready to anſwer the exigence of the dan- 
ger. From his known liberality to ſoldiers of merit they 


were well inclined to his ſervice: the bargain was foon con- 


cluded ; and twenty thouſand of them were taken into his 


pay, before any great army was brought into the field by the 


confederate princes. Some of theſe he diſpoſed of in ſe- 
euring thoſe caſtles and other fortified places, where the 


fidelity of the garriſons or inhabitants was moſt doubtful, 


V. Authores 
Citatas ut ſu- 
pra. 


and kept the reft about him, to oppoſe them to his enemies, 
whereſoever they ſhould attack him. Thus did the money 
he had Nc nt laid up in his treaſury, when it ſeemed to 
all the world he had nothing to fear, procure him fafety 
in the hour of his greateſt diſtreſs : for many of his vaſſals, 
vw before were wavering and uncertain, ſeeing him 

15 W 
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OF KING- NENA N II. 
firengthened by ſo great and fo formidable a Mode of wete- 
ran troops, adhered to him with more courage; and ſome 
who had intended to go over to we rebels were deterred 
from the execution of that deſigu: ſo that he ſoon was en- 
abled to join other forces to theſe. mercenary : bands, and 
ſuch as he could employ with leſs reluctance. Nor 
yet did he negle& to endeavour to ſ upport the juſt 
bi cauſe by the aid af ſpiritual weapons. Children in arms 
againſt their father and their ſovereign, to tear his crown 
from his head before his death, out of impatience to rule, 
when the eldeſt of them had ſcarce attained to manhood, 


were, together with all the adviſers and accomplices 'of 


their revolt, the fitteſt objects of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, 
that Rome could poſlibly fnd ; in the whole extent of thoſe 
countries over which ſhe had ſtretched her ſpiritual juriſdic- 


to that ſee, for a fans, Fee, of excommunication 
againſt his three rebellious ſons, and all their adherents. 
In writing to Alexander on this important ſubject, he made 
uſe of che pen. of his learned ſecretary, the celebrated Peter 
of Blois, whoſe credit with that pontiff, and all che college 
inals, he knew to be great. The wording of the 


letter wits probably truſted to him, and not ſufficiently at- 


tended to by the King in that hurry 


it with much Zeal for the cauſe of His maſter,” but with ſome 


expreſſions of a dangerous tendency to the dignity and in- 
de pendence of his crown: for he made him ſpeak as if he 
held his kingdom 1 in a feudal. ſubjection to the pope. ' Henry 
certainly acknowledged: no- ſuch. ſubjection iis or aſter 
this rinks} nor is it credible that he meant to ſubmit 1 4 | 


by 4 


now, or alithorite; ſuch a notion. But, that the p 
ſupreme lord of all Catholic kingdoms, and that a 
were his vaſſals, was aſſerted, in that age, by many of 
lege: and more eſpecially by the. monks. . Peter of Blois 


20-8 therefore 


ice of 


Henry therefore applied, with peculiar earneſtneſs 


of buſineſs. Heidrew 


ns 
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| big perp 
of Fratite' beitig' joined with Henry's ſons in this war, and 
the principal fomenter of their rebe 
rious adherents, muſt neceſſarily fall on that 83 has 
| moſt devoted friend to the perſon of the" 


HIS T ory” of THE LIPE | 
wrote 'acto > "t6" his Own principles ol 


religo 
modated his ſtyle tothe wiſties 
and pretenſions of the court of Rome; and it ray rea 
ſonably be ſuppoſed that the 11 Was ſeat- Without being 


ſhewn to the king. It does not appear chat Aletänder 


grounded upon ĩt any demand of hômage or fealty frofh 
that prince, or ever Conſidered it in any other light than 


as a compliment paid to him by the courtely of the ecren 
„on which no ſtreſs could be laid. But he found 
lexed in what manner to act. For, the King 


bellion, whatever cenſures 
were fulminated againſt the rebels, and againſt their not- 


and the 


mat obſequious ſervant of the pontificdte. On "ls other 


Benedict. 
Abb. 

Gervaſe, 
Brompton, 


ad ann. 1173. 


hand, there was ſomething ſo very 


ſenſible he ſhould bring a great ſcandal 
bis ſee, 1 7 he on not aſe ai adtho re 


fonally the higheſt « bl 


break out; while Henry 


odious and ſhocking in 
this unnatural and unprovoked revolt, ſuch a deompllenden 
of impiety, treaſon, and ingratitude, that Alexander was 
upon himſelf amd 
which e a et >_ 


„err 


ſu pprefpe it, at iche requeſt of! a b Nang le 8. bal per- 
tions, which were known to wk * 
Europe. In this dilemma he choſe rather to act as a medi- 
ator between the two parties, than offen aſively againſt either; 
but ſo to mediate; as warmly to interpoſe his good offices 
in favour of Henry, and labour to procure an honourable-! 
peace for that king. His legates therefore employed their 
utmoſt endeavours to extinguiſh the flame that was reddy to 
lay at Rouen; obſerving the mo- 
tions of the confederate princes, and collecting, not hi 
from his territories in France, but from England and Tre- 
land, all the troops he could venture to draw out of thoſe 
| . Hands, 


— — 
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lach Ac hgch joined; to //the ee A 1 | 
before compoſed! ſuch an army of. w plmed 10h 
diers as ad not fear to opppſe 3 ee; numerdus 
forces, which the king of France and the carl of Flanders, 
were diligently. raiſing in all their dominions. 01 ow 7571 
A contemporary writer affirms, that in Flanders theſe levies... 
met with great; oppoſition from the chief nobility there; 
but, the power of the earl overcoming their honeſt, diſlike to 
the ſervice, he and his brother were ready, in the month 
of June eleven hundred and ſeventy: three, to Ya in n- 10 
cert with Louis, who had now raiſed. a mighty te  Neubrigenſis 
which were no fewer than ſeven thouſand knights, and who Berge. 
propoſed to begin the operations of the war by invading 1 
Normandy on te fide of Verneuil in Perche, while. the eee 
two earls ſhould attack it on the fide of Picardy, by laying . Dice, ad 
ſiege to Aumale. Henry had provided for the ſafety of e 
both theſe, ffontiers by good ate in the forts, com- 
mitting the cuſtody of the town and caſtle of Verneuil to 
the valiant Hugh de Laſci, and Hugh de Beauchamp, and 
that of Aa, (or Albemarle, as it was then called) to the 
earl who derived his title from that caſtle, but had alſo 
mY great . poſſeſſions in England. On the twenty-ninth 
day of June the Flemings inveſted the latter of theſe places, 1 
which, though able to have made a long defence, was 
quick! ſurrendered to them. The whole garriſon and the 
Pa of Albemarle himſelf were made priſoners at diſcretion; 
but he 17 5 his freedom by conſenting to give up to 
the young king of England all his other forts and caſtles, 
which laid him under a violent ſuſpicion of perfidy in the 
loſs of this place, though he threw the blame of it on the 
treachery of the garriſon, who forced him (as he ſaid) to 
this very diſhonourable capitulation. From Aumale the 
two brothers, much elated with ſo proſperous a beginning 
of the war, went to beſiege Neuchatel, another royal 
_ fortreſs, 
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ſortreſz, which, though better defended; was obliged 10 c- 
P tulate, in less than a fortnight, by the mighty force of the 
engines wherewith it was battered. But the earl of Bou- 
 Neuizeris, Jopne in this ſiege (as ſome hiſtorians of that age affirm), or 


I. Ls e. 23; 


Gernder, (according to ethers) in that of the caſtle of Driencourt, 
a which was taken by the Elemings ſoon aſter Neuchatel, re- 
Horeden, ad 


ann. 1173. ceived a wound in the knee, by an arrow. from a croſs- 
bow, and died within, a few days. The earl of Flanders 
| herevpon retired out of Normandy, accuſing himſelf, with 
loud and repeated lamentations, of having merited and drawn 
drawn down this Judgement: of God on his brother and him- 
Telf, by making war againſt a prince, his near kiuſman, 
who had conferred on him many benefits, and never done 
him any wrong, to ſoppprt the quarrel of a moſt unnatural 
ſon. b 
Theſe reproadhme of hit conſcience, dwakened by calamity, 
were indeed too well founded. Nor had his brother leſs 
cauſe for penitence on his death-bed ; he alſo having been 
particularly bound to the ſervice of that king whom he had 
conſpired to dethrone, not only by the folemn oaths of 
fealty, but by favours received, and ſtipends paid till the 
time of his e part in this treaſon. Well therefore might 
. think the loſs of his life, in the outſet of this war, a Oſt 
puniſhment of his guilt; and well might the earl of Flanders, 
who had drawn him into it, tremble himſelf at the thought 
of the yENgrance of God N over his own bead. 
About the time that the e were befieting 
Senedio, Neuchatel, the king of France had ſet down before Ver- 
ta os "meu which conſiſted of three burghs, each incloſed with 
an. 1175 ſtrong walls, and with a ditch full of water, beſides a caftle, 
or tower, commanding the whole town. Louis made his 
chief attack on that called zhe great burgh, which was very 
full of people ; 3 and, though the reins Me y refiſted 


1 5 Veg and 


| oF K ING HENRY I. | 
and repelled the aſſaults of his troops, ye at the end of a 


month, proviſions. growing very ſcanty, the burghers were 
permitted to conclude an agreement, that this part of the 
8 on the ninth day of 


town ſhould be yielded to that king 
July, if they were not ſuccoured before. The time granted 


was ſhort, being no more than three days, during "which . 


they enjoyed the benefit of a truce, with permiſſion to ad- 
vertiſe King Henry, their maſter, of the extremity to which 
they were reduced. That prince, from an - apprehenſion 
of dividing his forces, had remained, during the greateſt 


part of the ſummer, in a ſtate of inaction at Rouen, affecting 


to ſee much at eaſe, hunting oftenet than uſual, and ſhewing 

to all who approached} him A 9 ſerene and chearfu}, 
as in a time of fettled peace; by which artifice he kept vp 
the ſpirits of his friends, with thought he ſaw, more than they, 


that he had nothing to hear: But, the earl of Boulogne being 


dead, and the earl of Flanders having therefore withdrawn 
his own forces, as well as thoſe of Boulogne, out of the Nor- 


man dominions, Henry found himfelf ſtrong enough to at- 


tack the French army before Verneuil. With i intent 
he left Rouen at the head of ten thouſand of his mercenary 


forces, and of a of Normans experienced in wars 


apainſt the French by dniling on the marches, The early 


of Arundel and Effex, the earl of Vendonie, Richard de 
 Humet, Henry's conſtable in the dutchy of Normandy, and 
ſome other barons of that coun 


On the ſixth day of Auguſt he arrived at Conches, a ſtrong 


ry, commanded under him. 
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poſt, where he encamped for two days, that ſome troops he | 


expected to join him there might come up, which they did 
on the ſeventh. Here he learned from the deputies font out 


of Vernevil the convention they had made; and on this no- 
tice advanced, the following day, to erte, where he 


drew be; his army in order of a" being g now within two 


leagues 
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leagues of the enemy's camp. 


an army they ſeemed ſuperior. 
Luis ſent a biſhop and an abbot, to demand of him for- 


give battle. 
from Breteuil, ſome furlongs before or body of his army, 
at the head 


_ againſt their father. 
acclamations, which ſpread from the Normans to all the 


HIS TO T 00. THE LIFE 
When the firſt intelligence 


was brought to Louis from ea of his arrival at 
that place, and of his purpoſe to attempt the re- 


lief of Verneuil, that monarch and his troops received the 


news with ridicule, not only (ſays a good contemporary, au- 


thor) from the arrogance and preſumption natural to the 


French, but becauſe in numbers and all the equipment of 
On his nearer approach, 


mally, in the name of their maſter, whether he came to 
He was met by theſe envoys, in his march 


of an advanced and compleatiy 


atmed at all points. When they bad delivered their meſ- 


ſage he put on a ſtern look, and with a terrible voice bade 


them go and tell their king, he was haſtening to fight him. 
The report they made ſtruck a terror into the hearts of the 


French. Henry's ſoldiers, on the contrary, were very eager 
to fight, which alacrity was particularly inflamed in the 
Normans, by a military harangue, addreſt to thoſe of that 


nation by the earl of Arundel, the beſt orator among the 
nobles of thoſe days, wherein he ſet forth the great exam 
ples of valour, given to them by their countrymen in former 
times, and the flagrant injuſtice and perfidy of the F rench, 
who excited and ſupported ſuch an impious rebellion of fons 
This ſpeech was received with martial 


other bands: but, while they were advancing to attack the 


enemy's camp, the earl of Dreux, the earl of Blois, and the 
archbiſhop of Sens, came to Henry, and informed him, that 


the king of France was deſirous of a conference with him, 


in order to treat of a peace between him and his ſons. 


Henry abhorring this war, and wiſhing to end it as ſpeedily 
as be could, conſented to grant the French a truce for one 


day 
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© OF KIN 6 u 5 * x F u. * 
"day! more z ; and it wivagreed;"thas King Nowe and the 
pritives of Euglamd, ſheuld wonfer wich bim, the 
| 1225 tay * hour and place then appointed. He would, 

perhaps, have done better, if he Had taken immediate . 
vantage of the ardour he*faw in his troops. Such moments 
are deciſtve; victory ſeemed to invite Him; nor could any 
| üer a ae cGhlpltaeles formed apainſt 
bim, ot deter his eemies, for che futüre, from forming more, 
as winning a battle AY the king of France in perſon. 
But, inſtedd of trying his fortune, he retired to his former 
poſtiat Gonches, ffom wherice, the next day, he returned to 
the place aſſigned fo the eonference, eneamping his army 
on ſome eminences ne t far off, as that of the French was ſo 
near. After having waited beyond the hour appointed, 
| withour ſeeing Louis, or receiving from him any meſſage i 
ercuſe for bis ubſeribe} he began rt ſuſp & ſome debeit“ abd 


*. >. 


often caſting his eyes, with an inHoueithpatience;)towtrls 


Verneuil, he ſaw, on a ſudden, riſing ſronvthe! great burgh, 


a very black cloud of ſmoke, and preſently aftetwards Fi. 


flames of flte: The cauſe of this Was ali fc of. the moſt 


infamous perfidy done by the king bf France? fer that 
prince had avalled himſelf of the ſüſpenſion of arms, twhich 


Henry had fo frankly and ſo generobfly granted at his requeſt, 
to ſummon the bur; 
mentioned convention, to ſufrender to h 


they had bound tieinfelves to do if the ſiege was no raiſed 


before that day: and they, ighorant of the reaſons which 
occaſioned the delay of the expected relief, thought it neceſi 


ſary to comply with this demand. When: the had thus frau 
3, hel ſet fite to | 


alen tb sd admiſfi on Within their wal 
the place and retired that evening to his owiiiterritoridspia 


the iſle of France teat adjacent, carrying off all the ay N 

with thei hoftapes they had given him, and all thei 

or, ſuffer others ts 
hurt 


goode, theojgls hi hat! born Getto lun 


a Vor. III. 


. les, with whom he had made the v and 5 
inthe burgh; as 


V. Authores 
citatos ut 
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hurt them, but to return them their hoſtages on the actual 
| ſarrender of the great burgh to him at the ſtipulated time; 
which ſolemn ede was guaranteed b 7 7 oaths of his 
brother the earl of Dreux, of the earls of Champagne and 
of Blois, and of the archbiſhop of Sens. On what pretence 
this was done we are not told: but there muſt have been 
ſomething, if not to juſtify, yet to palliate and excuſe, both 
to themſelves and the world, ſo flagrant a perjury. 
When King Henry was informed, by the return of bis 
ſcouts, or by meſſengers from the town, of theſe events, 
be led his army to Verneuil, and detached ſome light horſe 
V. Aubores to harraſs the French in their retreat, as ſome authors affirm, 
ſupi, who likewiſe ſay that theſe troops put many to the ſword, 
and took captive a greater number, though none of high 3 
rank: but William of Newbury denies that there was any 
purſuit; nor does he accuſe the king of France of a 
breach of faith in this whole tranſaction. Whether his 
ſilence about the facts, on which that charge was founded, 
is ſufficient to invalidate the poſitive teſtimony of three con- 
temporary writers, viz. the abbot of Peterborough, Hove- 
den, and Brompton, the reader will. Judge: but ol much 
is certain; that the precipitate raiſing of the ſiege of Ver- 
neuil, and retiring out of Normandy upon Henry's 19 
brought on Louis more diſgrace, than he would have ſuf- 
fered by the loſs of a battle; and if to this ignominy was 
added the perfidy imputed to him, one can hardly . 14 
a more ſhameful commencement of an evil. undertaking. ; 
ſeems that ſoon afterwards, his vaſſals having com by 
their forty days ſervice, the whole army broke up; 150 be 
undertook nothing more during the courſe of this year. 
Henry, after beſtowing on his mercenary troops, whoſe love 
of plunder he well knew, all the booty left behind in the 
_ enemy's camp, which conſiſted of large. ſtores of wine and 
victuals, and after giving due praiſe to the e dee of 
1 . Et ; 8 Verneuil, 
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Or KING HENRY U. 


Verneuil, for the gallant defence they had made, returned ö 
from thence to Rouen, not thinking * it proper to act offen- 
 fively againſt his liege Jord, the king of France, within his 

own domain, or for other reaſons not explained by the wri- 

ters of thoſe times. On his way he took Dam a caſtle 
belonging to one of his rebel barons, and in it many knights. 


From Rouen he ſent his Brabanters (which name is given by 


all the hiſtorians of that age to his meroenary troops, becauſe 


they came from Brabant) into a part of Bretagne, where the 
earl of Cheſter, in conjunction with the baron de Fougeres, 
had taken Dol, a frontier town on the borders of Normandy, 


5 
EE. 
123 
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and ſome other fortified places, more by treachery than by 


force, On the twentieth of Auguſt theſe troops fought a 
battle with the rebels, whom, notwithſtanding a great ſu- 


periority of numbers, they entirely defeated. Fifteen hun- 


dred Bretons were killed, and many taken priſoners, in the 


fight and purſuit. Among the captives was Aſculf de St. 


Hilaire. The earl of Cheſter and the baron de Fougeres 


Henry of their having thus ſhut them up. That monarch, 


full of joy at this good news, immediately ſet out from he 
Rouen, and by travelling all the night, without giving him- 


ſelf time to eat or ſleep, arrived at Dol the next day. As 


| ſoon as his engines were ready for battering the caſtle, which 


his preſence greatly haſtened, the beſieged, who deſpaired of 
being able to defend it againſt the violence of them, and ſuffered 


extremely by being crowded together in too narrow a ſpace 
{which circumſtance would have ſoon deſtroyed them by fa- 


mine) ſaw no other reſource but the mercy of their ſovereign, 


retired, with many nobles of their party, and the remainder 
5 their forces, to the caſtle of Dol, which was preſently 
inveſted by the victorious Brabanters, who ſent notice to 
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and ſurrendered the fort at diſcretion. Near a hundred ; 


nobles, the flower and ſtrength of Rags were thus 
„ * . e 
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delivered up into the hands of this prince: but the moſt 


important prize was Hugh earl of Cheſter, whoſe great 


power in England, united to that of the other Engliſh re- 


bels, might have endangered the realm, if he had pion been 


prevented from acting there, by being driven into this un- 
tenable caſtle, as into a net which his deſtiny had ſpread for 
him, and out of which: he could not, * auf efforts, 


g gg: 


The mercenaries, w had lows the. bag this great "or 


vice, were all enriched by a booty, which, before the battle, 
they had-taken from the Baron de Fougeres, whoſe- bag- 
gage they had ſeized, with many horſes and much cattle 


belonging to him and his vaſſals, in a foreſt near his caſtle. 
This, together with the ſpoils of the captive ſoldiers at Dol, 
contributed not a little to ſupport their alacrity, and their 


Zeal for the ſervice into which they had entered. Their 


reputation was likewiſe ſo confirmed by a victory gained en- 
tirely by their valour, that the fear of them diſmayed all 


the enemies of the prince for whom they fought. FT 


During the courſe of theſe events in France, the flames 


of civil war, which had been firſt kindled there, began to 


break out in England. Robert de Bellomont, earl of Lei- 
ceſter, ſurnamed Je boſſu, that is, crookbacked, had, early 


in the ſpring, gone over to France with a licence froth 


Henry, who had no ſuſpicions of him, on pretence of attending 


bad ſerved mm with mu fidelity and ei: to the 


to his private affairs in that country, but propoſing to conſult. 
with Henry's enemies there what meaſures ſhould be taken, 
on both ſides of the water, to execute thoſe defigns againſt 


that king, of which he and Queen Eleanor are ſaid to have 


been the firſt inſtigators. The imperfect knowledge we have 
of the ſecret i: ita which preceded this revolt, only per- 
mits us to form ſome uncertain conjectures on the parti- 


cular motives which drew into it this earl, whoſe father 


laſt 
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| laſt hour 58 his life, in the higheſt office; 1 3 * 1 6 
juſticiary of England. Perhaps he may have wiſhed. to ſue- 


ceed to that office on the 0 of his father in the year ele- 


ven hundred and ſixtys eight. But, beſides that the prece - 
dent of its being ſo given might have tended to render it 
an hereditary dignity in the Bellomont family, ſuch a grant 
would have been Je to. another Anau of no wall 


be re more ee at 5 the rules teu ey, © The 
to ſuffer two offices of ſuch power in the ſtate to be en- 


groſſed by one man. Vet his paſſions might conſider the 


depriving him of a place which = father had enjoyed, as 
an ill return for the ſervices done by that earl, and an offence 


to himſelf. But, whether reſentment, or the hope of go- 
verning a young and unexperienced king, impelled him to 
this, treaſon, or both theſe "motives together, he acted in 
France as a chief incendiary of the war againſt his ſovereign: ; 


on the diſcovery of which, by his joining the rebel princes 


at Paris, all his caſtles in Normandy were ſeized by Henry, 


and an order was ſent into England to Richard de Lucy, and 
Reginald earl of Cornwall, that they ſhould, without loſs of 


time, take from him his chief ſtrength, the town and caſtle 


of Leiceſter. Thoſe to whom he had entruſted the cuſtody | 


3 


of them refuſed to give them up, and ſtood a ſiege, during 


which the greateſt part of the town was deſtroyed by an ac- 


cidental fire. Soon afterwards, on the twenty-eighth of 
July, the townſmen capitulated, agreeing to ſurrender the re- 
mains of the town, and pay to the king a fine of three 
hundred marks, on condition of being permitted to retire, 


with all their effects, into ſome of the royal demeſnes, and 


reſide therein till the troubles i int the realm ſhould be ended, 


with full liberty to return, or remain in-their new ſettlement, 8 
alter that term. A truce allo was granted to the garriſon 1 in 
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"the caſtle till the feaſt of St. Michael; which RY wele 
owing to advices received by Richard de Lucy at this time, 
Dic. that the king of Scotland, at the head of a numerous army, 
bauela. had made a ſudden irruption into Cumberland, and after 
Hoveden, horrible devaſtations of all the open country, was beſieging 
Fee. Carliſle. To oppoſe this invaſion, the juſticiary marched 
northwards, with the main body of the royal forces, having, 
before his departure, demoliſhed the walls and fortifications 
of Leiceſter, fo as to make it defenceleſs. The earl of 
Cornwall ſtayed behind, with a ſtrength ſufficient to awe 
the cart, of Leiceſter's vaflals, who had knights fees in that 
county; and Richard de Lucy was joined, in his march to 
_ Carlif 65 by Humphrey de Bohun, lord high conſtable of 
England, at the head of other troops raifed by him in the 
| 0nd. While they were haſtening to ſuccour their country- 
men on the borders, the king of Scotland, who found, that 
dis forces, unacquainted with the regular art of war, -were 
continually repulſed in all their aflaults by the garriſon of 
Carliſle, raiſed the fiege, and obtaining from the biſhop of 
Durham, who ſecretly favoured the plot, a ſafe paſſage 
through his county into the northern parts of Yorkſhire, layed 
them waſte with moſt barbarous and mercileſs depredations ; 
his army being chiefly compoſed of . e e a fierce, 
uncivilized people, who were under no diſcipl ine, and whom 
no ſenſe of humanity or of piety could reftrain from ſuch 
v. Aubores aàcts of ſavage cruelty in making war, that, one cannot read 
far * without horror the accounts given of them by the writers of 
that age. All the enormities, which, in the'reign of King 
Stephen, the armies of David, William's grandfather, con- 
ſiſting of irregulars from the fame | country, had com- 
mitted in the inroads they made into England, were now 
renewed, William ought to have learnt, from the ex- 
perience of thoſe times, that by employing theſe troops, 


whoſe rage and avarice, when let looſe, he could not ſtop, 
| l 
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he drew on himſelf a reproach, which the ſervices they could 
do him would by no means compenſate. So conſcious was 
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he indeed of their utter inability to contend with a regular 8 


and well: diſciplined army, that, on the approach of the 
Engliſh, not daring to face them, he retired back to Scor- 


1 but led captive a great multitude of the miſerable 


people, whoſe country he had ruined. Henry's generals, in 


revenge of theſe inhuman hoſtilities, ſet fire to Berwick, 
and advancing from thence ravaged Lothian, 15 ſome time, 
without the leaſt reſiſtance. 


While theſe military operations were going on in Great 
Britain, the pope's legates in France, and another Italian 
prelate, the archbiſhop of Tarento, endearownd: to medi- 


ate a peace between N and Henry, after the defeat of 


the earl of Cheſter and the rebels in Bretagne. Their inter- 


ceſſions prevailed to bring the two monarchs to an interview 
on their borders, at which were preſent Henry's ſons and 


Venedidk. 


Hoveden, ad 
ann. 1173. 


Ibidem 


many nobles of both realms. In this conference Henry 


offered to give his eldeſt ſon, who had complained that his 
revenues were not ſufficient to ſupport his royal dignity, 


half of thoſe he drew himſelf from his own demeſnes in 


England, and four caſtles in that kingdom fit for his ſon to 


inhabit; or, if he ſhould chuſe to Wide in Normandy, half 
of the revenues of that dutchy and the whole revenue of 
Anjou, with three caſtles in Normandy, to which Hoveden 
ſays he added one in Anjou, one in Touraine, and one in 


Maine. TO Richard he offered half of the revenue of 
Aquitaine, with four caſtles in that country; and to Geoffry 


all the territories, which the daughter of Conan, the wk 0 


duke of Bretagne, inherited from her father; if, with the 


conſent of the pope, he could marry that lady, to whom he 


was betrothed. Concerning the laſt of theſe offers it muſt 


be obſerved, that in the year eleven hundred and ſixty- 


leren "Jon of Onined * obtained a ee from 
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Alexander for the marriage of Geoffry with Conſtantine of 
Bretagne, his third couſin, when both the parties ſhould be 
of a proper age for that union, which they hardly were at 
this time: but it ſeems that ſome difficulties had been after- 
wards raiſed on this point, which had cauſed the pontiff to 
revoke or ſuſpend the authority of the conceſſion then ek, 
till further information. 
Henry concluded his Peopelale with enzrouſly dectarivi, 
that he would entirely ſubmit to the arbitration of the legates 
and the archbiſhop of Tarento, whether any addition, and 
how much, ſhould be made to theſe grants, only retainin | 
to Him ſelf, in all the ceſſions he ſhould male, the Tight of . 
wereionty and ſupreme adminiſtration of fuſlice. It muſt be 
underſtood that this /overeignty only meant a ſuperiority over 
his ſons in thoſe fiefs, for which he himſelf was a vaſſal of 
the crown of France: the royal power which belonged. to 
him in abſolute independeney, as king of England, not ex- 
tending to thoſe, and nothing being more remote from his 
purpoſes at this time than to deny or diſpute the ſovereignty 
of Louis over all theſe ancient members of the French king- 
dom. But bis reſerving to himſelf, in the territories of 
France which he ceded to his onsg 1 a ſuperior domi- 
nion over his ſons, as ſub-vaſſals, and the exerciſe! of 
thoſe powers which belonged to that dominion, would 
have deſeated the main political purpoſe, which Louis 
had in fomenting the revolt of thoſe princes, namely, the 
breaking of that greatneſs, ariſing from the multitude of 
accumulated fiefe, which rendered him, and might render 
every future Ling of England deſcended from a a vaſſal 
of France much too mighty for the monarchy and ſtate. 
Louis therefore, with the advice of his miniſters and council, 
declared to him, the next morning, when their interview _ 
was renewed, his refuſal of theſe offers, and eafily brought 
the young princes, who had put themſelves abſolutely under 
his direction, to make the lame anſwer, At this meeting, 
| | the 
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the earl of Leiceſter, who attended in their train, \ defiing | 


to prevent the concluſion of a treaty to which he might be 
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Hoveden, ſub 
ann. 1173. 


a victim, threw out many opprobrious words againſt Henry, 


and, in ſpeaking to that prince, laid his hand on his ſword. 


This occaſioned a great tumult; the conference was broke 
off; and, while Henry, much offended, returned to Giſors, 
ſome of his knights had a conflict with thoſe of Louis, 
in which Engelram de Trie, a caſtellan of the Vexin, who 


about fourteen years before, in the war of Toulouſe, had 
been taken by Becket, was again made a priſoner by William 


de Mandeville earl of Eſſex, who delivered him to Henry at 
Giſors, as he deſired to ſubmit to the Mey of that king, 
whoſe vaſſal he was for his caſtle. 


The earl of Leiceſter ſoon afterwards went 65 France 


into Flanders, and paſſed from thence into England, at 


the head of a conſiderable body of Flemings, which, it 
ſeems, the earl of Flanders put under his conduct, or 
permitted him to raiſe. by a commiſſion from Louis and 
from the young king of England, in purſuance of the 
meaſures concerted with thoſe princes. He landed, on the 
ſeventeenth or eighteenth of October, near the caſtle of 
Walton, a fort belonging to Hugh Bigot, Earl of Nor- 


folk and of Suffolk, at the mouth of the river Orwell in 
the county of Suffolk; from whence he proceeded to the 


caſtle of Framlingham in the ſame county, the ca- 
pital ſeat of that earl, his accomplice in rebellion, who 


received him there, with his lady, the counteſs of Lei- 


ceſter, and with all his foreign troops; the wide encloſure 
of the walls containing thirteen towers and many other 
buildings. When they had thus joined their forces, the 
firſt attempt of theſe lords was to make themſelves ma- 


ſters of the neighbouring town of Dunwich, which in thoſe 
times was conſiderable and full of wealth; but the inhabi- 
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tants e a more courageous reſiſtance than had been ex- 
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pected from them, the two earls raiſed the ſiege, and con- 


tented themſelves with the more eaſy conqueſt of Hagebeth 
caſtle, which held out but four days. 


During theſe operations in the county of Suffolk, intel. 


gence being ſent to Richard de Lucy and Humphrey de B 


hun in Lothian of the earl of Leiceſter's junction with Hug h 


Bigot, they kept the news very ſecret, and. offered 1 — 4 


to the Scots till the feaſt of St. Hilary, which the king of 
Scotland, who was ignorant of their motive for A it, 


very gladly accepted; and hoſtages, to ſecure the due ob- 


ſervance of it, were delivered on both ſides. The Engliſh 


army thus enabled to retire out of Scotland returned in part 
to the counties from which they had been levied : but a 
large body of them, led by Humphrey de Bohun, advanced 
with great expedition to the South-Eaſt, and arriving at St. 
Edmondſbury in Suffolk, about the * of October, was 


joined there by the carls of Cornwall, Arundel, and e- 


ceſter. 


Hugh B got, after Hageneth caſtle was 1 having no 
other enterprize to purſue in thoſe parts, thought it very 


very inexpedient to keep ſuch a number of foreign troops 


in his caſtle and feed them at his coſt. Nor would his lady 

endure to be longer incommoded with ſuch pg rr 
gueſts, who were the more irkſome to her as ſhe did not 
well agree with the counteſs of Leiceſter. He therefore en- 


treated the earl to remove all his Flemings into his own 


lands and forts. But to do this was not eaſy ; the country 
between Leiceſterſhire and the caſtle of Framlingham being 


full of the king's forces; for which reaſon that lord endea- 


voured to put off his departure from this place till further 

ſuccours arrived: nevertheleſs, as he found his hoſt weary of 
him, and was ſenſible, that, if the place were beſieged, 
ſuch a multitude, there incloſed, could not long find ſub- 
ſiſtence, he marched out of it, with his army, a little 


before 
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before All Saints day, in the year eleven hundred and ſe- 


venty-three. Nor did he leave his wife behind: for that 


lady had a bold and maſculine ſpirit, and was neither afraid 


nor unwilling to encounter any dangers in company. with 
her huſband, who flattered | himſelf with ſome hope, that 
he might paſs unoppoſed; as among the king's troops, 


which were poſted round about him, many nobles and 


leaders were his perſonal friends. But he chiefly confided 
in the valour of his army, which conſiſted of a body of 
about fourſcore knights and other choſen horſemen, with 


an infantry heavy-armed, to the number of four or five 


thouſand, beſides archers and light horſe attendant on the 
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knights. Hugh de Chatel, a French nobleman of eminent 


dignity, and Walter de Wahull, a baron of Bedfordſhire, 


commanded theſe forces under the earl of Leiceſter. Having 
received information, that the enemy, with a cavalry much 


ſuperior to theirs, was at St. Edmondſbury, which lay di- 
rely in their road as they advanced towards Leiceſter, ew 


tried to avoid the neceſſity of a battle by leaving that town 


on their left; but coming into a common, not far diſtant 


from Fernhami, which had ſwampey grounds on each fide, 


they found the king's army drawn up there in good order, 


wth the banner of St. Edmond, taken from the abbey, and 
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waving in their front. Seeing therefore no means of de- 


clining an engagement, they haſtily formed their line, and 


prepared for it with a good appearance of courage. But, 


though their infantry much outnumbered the enemy, yet 
the cavalry of the latter being four to one of theirs, and 
fighting on à plain, they could not ſtand the firſt ſhock. 


= Of the foot very. few eſcaped alive; and molt of the Flemiſh _ 


horſemen, with the two chiefs above-mentioned, and the 
earl of Leiceſter himſelf, were made priſoners of war. The 
counteſs, ſeeing all loſt, and coming in her flight to a river, 
threw into it a ring, with a jewel of great value, which 
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was ts to that his be Lid the ee. 
of the greateſt rank and Jilkinction to be ſent into Nor- 


mandy, and ſoon afterwards led his Brabanters from thence 
into Anjou, where ſome forts of the rebels were ſurrendered 


up to him, and in one of them many knights and gentlemen 
of that country. About the feaſt of St. Andrew he laid 


ſiege to Vendome, which appears to have been in thoſe 


days a fief of Touraine, and was held againſt him for his 


Fn by Richard de Lavardin, who, having married a daughter 
of the earl of Vendome, had driven his father-in law out of 
the town for refuſing to join in this revolt.- Tt concerned 
Henry's honour to reinſtate that lord, as ſoon as poſſible, 


in his fief; which he performed before Chriſtmas, and then 


returned into Normandy, where he ſtayed all the winter, 


having concluded with Louis a ſuſpenſion of arms from the 


feaſt of St. Hilary to the end of the Eaſter holidays in the 
year eleven hundred and ſeventy- four. The truce made 


with the king of Scotland by Richard de Lucy was alſo 


prolonged to that term, in conſideration of the ſum of 
three hundred marks, which, through the mediation of 
the biſhop of Durham, the gentry of Northumberland 


agreed to pay to that prince; a bribe ſo ſmall, that the 
taking of it ſeems to demonſtrate a great want of money 


in his coffers at this time. After the rout of the Flemings, 


Henry's s forces, by which that victory was obtained, went 
into winter quarters; the late ſeaſon not ſuffering them: to 


_ undertake the ſiege of F ramlingham caſtle. 


But, though the fury of this war was thus reſtrained for "RED 
9 in England and in France, deſigns were buſily 


formed among the confederates to renew it in both countries 
With more extraordinary efforts, when the time of the year 


5 | would 
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1 ould permit. Their plan was, that the earl of Flanders 


in conjunction with young Henry, and at the head of a 
powerful army of Flemings, ſhould land in Kent or Suſſex, 


while the Scots ſhould ef the northern counties of Eng- 


land, and while Louis ſhould turn his arms againſt Nor 
mandy, and other dominions belonging to the elder Henry 
in France, with the aid of the Dukes of Aquitaine and 


Bretagne, and their adherents in thoſe parts. To put 


this in execution it was neceſſary to wait till the following 


ſummer, when it would be ſafer for ſo great an embarkation | 


of troops to paſs the ſea; and there was ſome difficulty to 
bring the earl of Flanders himſelf to concur in the project; 


thoſe ſentiments which the death of his brother had excited 
not having yet wholly loſt their influence on his mind: but 


the fealty he had ſworn to the young king of England in 
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doing him homage for Kent, together with his deſire of 


obtaining that province, got the better of his ſcruples. He 


therefore took a new oath, in the preſence of the king and - 7 


nobles of France, engaged with ie the league, to be ready 


with an army and fleet for this purpoſe, within the term of 


fifteen days after Midſummer next enſuing. In the mean 
time, the young Henry, by his emiſſaries and letters, endea- 


voured to ſeduce the barons of England from their loy- 
alty to his father. Contemporary writers ſuppoſe, he ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well in theſe attempts, that few of the nobles 


maintained their fidelity quite firm and unſhaken. But 


allowance muſt be = for what, on ſuch occaſions, 


Neubrigenſis, 


"both & Its 


32. 


is uſually added to truth by groundleſs ſuſpicions, by the 


fears of Fo people, by the malice of party, and by the 
unwarranted rumours, or aggravated reports, * common 

fame. 

At the _ of the Eafter holydays in the year eleven 
hundred and ſeventy- four, the truce which the king of Scot- 


- land had made with the Engliſh being EO he- poured 


into 


Nenedict. 
Abb. 
lioveden, 


Gervaſe. 


Broniton, ad 


ann. 1174. 
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Diceto Imag. 
Hitt. ad. ann. 


1173. 


Girald. Cam- 


brenſ. de 
Vita Galf. 


| Arch. in An- 


gia Sacra, 


Par. ii. p. 
378, 379. 


into Northumberland a deluge of Barbarians, who waſled 
all the weſtern parts of that county, where (if we may 
believe the teſlimony of - writers who lived in thoſe. times) 
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they carried the rage and madneſs of their cruelty to ſuch a 
monſtrous exceſs, that they even ripped up the bellies: of 
women big with child, and toſſed the babes, taken out of 


them, -on the points of their ſpears. When the: fury of 


theſe undiſciplined ſoldiers, who having no.pay but * 
der could be under no reſtraint, had wearied itſelf there, 
William, their king, being ſtrengthened by ſome regular 
bands of Flemiſh horſe and foot, which he had hired for 


this ſervice, went into Weſtmoreland, and advancing to 


Carliſle without oppoſition laid ſiege to that city; but finding 
it bravely defended he formed a blockade with part of his 
army, and with the other took the caſtles of Harbotle, 
Warkworth, and Lidel; which being done, he returned, 


and ſo cloſely ſhut up Carliſle, that, proviſions beginning to 


fail, the governor, Robert de Vaux, agreed to ſurrender 
the town and caſtle to him on the feaſt of St. Michael, if 


not ſuccoured by Henry before that time. 


Hoſtages having been given to ſecure the performance of 


this capitulation, the king drew off his troops, and in- 
veſted the caſtle of dern Jack on the Tyne. While he 


lay before this place, which he feared to leave behind him 


and could not take, the Lord Roger de Mowbray, a 


principal rebel, whom Geoffry, biſhop of Lincoln, had 


driven out of Yorkſhire, came to beg his aſſiſtance. 


That prelate, a natural ſon of King Henry and of Roſa- 


ad Clifford, had, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 
three, the twentieth of his age, been elected to that ſee, 
and enjoyed the profits of it by the pope's diſpenſation, but 


had not yet been conſecrated by the archbiſhop, nor even 


taken prieſt's orders. When the. rebellion broke out, he 


uſ.d his endeavours {ogreeably to a counſel which the chan- : 


cellor 
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cellor of * officiouſly gave him), to aſſiſt his father by 
raiſing a ſum of money in his dioceſe, as a free contribu- 
tion from the gentry and people: but being appriſed that 
this gift, which could not eaſily be refuſed, was deemed 


an exaction, and did the king more harm thin good, he 
returned the whole colleQion, though it was a very large 
one, back again to the donors. This made him very po- 


pular; and he preſently found that on ſuch occaſions 


affection is more valuable than gold: for, the country about 


Lincoln being ravaged by the garriſon of Kinardsferry caſtle. 
in the iſle of Axholm, a ſtrong fortreſs belonging to Roger 
de Mowbray, he choſe to throw off his eccleſiaſtical cha- 


racter, and put himſelf, as a baron, at the head of his 


vaſſals: but, theſe forces alone not being able to make head 


againſt the rebels, a great number of volunteers, out of 


regard to his perſon, flocked to his banner from all the 


circumjacent parts, with whoſe aid he ſurprized the caſtle 


of Kinardsferry, and levelled it with the ground. Pre- 


ſently afterwards came to him Ranulph de Glanville, then 


ſheriff af Yorkſhire, and implored him, in the name of 
the archbiſhop of York, and of all the other faithful ſer- 
vants of the king in that county, to go and join his arms 
with theirs, in order to reſiſt the hoſtilities of the Scots, 
who intended, when the caſtle of Prudhow ſhould be 
taken, to march through the biſhoprick of Durham into 


Yorkſhire, and lay it waſte in conſunction with Roger de 
Mowbray, by whoſe troops from his caſtles of Malepart 


and Thirſke it was already infeſted. Geoffry, who had juſt 
diſmiſſed all his forces, and was ver y doubtful whether any | 


of them, except his own knights, would follow him out 
of the county, ſent away Glanville without a poſitive an- 


ſwer: but, finding in them an alacrity beyond his hopes, he 
ſoon raiſed a fine army, with which he marched into York- 


ſhire, Joined the barons of that Fine; and, while the 
: : | Scots 


1 
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Scots were detained from paſſing over the Tyne by aha. 
ſtinate defence of the caſtle of Prudhow, took aa demo- 


liſhed that of Malepart, which Roger de Mowbray had built 


within about twenty miles of Vork. This lord, who was 


then in his other fortreſs of Thirſke, fled from thence to 
the Scots, with whoſe king he before had confederated him- 
{elf againſt his own ſovereign, and aſked the aid of that 
prince, who apprehending that the army collected in York- 
ſhire might venture to fight him, and not chufing ng to au 


20 the hazard of a battle till the Flemings * HOUN 1 e la 
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churobertats: 1 8 only te to 'check 
the garriſon with his regular troops, which e to | 


of the Scots, built a caſtle at Topcliff, the cul I 


Fo OS 


raiſed his lie ge, and deter from wa 


| "bo excufſians of 


about eight thouſand men, while his, irren wi 
eaſtern fide of that province, as they had eie 
before. The biſhop of Lincoln, informed of the 


he committed to William de Stute ville, for the ſe of the 
borders, and leaving ſome of his knights, to Rrengthen mo 
army of the Yorkſhire barons, returned to his ſee with our Y 


EA $4 


But in other parts if the kingdom! the ſtate of the 


king's affairs at this time was unproſperous and alarming. 


For, the governor of Leiceſter caſtle, named Aſchetill de 


Mallore, after ravaging all the country in the neighbour- 


hood of his fort, defeated a body of the citizens of 
thampton, and ſome of the king's horſe, Who had fal- 
lied out of that town to give them battle. The rebels 


were alſo much ſtrengthened by Robert de Ferrars, earl of 


Derby and Nottingham, declaring himſelf on their fide, He 
and his vaſſals, in conjunction with thoſe of the earl of Lei- 


ceſter, who ſought to revenge the captivity of their lord, 
furpriſed, lacked, and burned, the royal burgh of! Nott 


& 
' \ 
S. > 
* 
- * 
* 
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| ham, "committed ly, Heng 49; the citudy of _ L 


de Lucy, Great > eu -feared from the confederady 
of this lord with David earl of Huntington, whom his 


brother, the king of Scotland, had ſent to -command | 
the rebel — at Leiceſter. Richard de Lucy here- 


upon, either by general powers entruſted to him as re- 


gent, or by ſpecial orders from Henry, declared to Simon ; 


de Senlis, earl of Northampton, who was legally proſe- 


cuting in the king's court a claim of inheritance to the 


earldom of Huntington, that, if he could by his ſword 


recover that province out of the hands of the Scot, Who 
had l it by his treaſon, the king would confirm 


it, without further litigation, to him and his heirs... On 
this offer the earl immediately raiſed his vaſſals, and, joining 


them to the forces which! Richard de Lucy had aſſem- 


bled, came with him before Huntington, on the twenty- 
third day of June. At the approach of this army, the gar- 


riſon of the caſtle ſet fire to the an and betook them 


ſelves to their fortreſs, which being ſtrong, the juſticiary did 
not think it expedient to harraſs t e king s troops in endea- 


vouring to take it, but erected a fort, ſufficient to reſtrain 


the excurſions of the garriſon, before the gate, and com- 
mitting the cuſtody thereof to the earl went to viſit other 


places, where his preſence; was neceſſary for ſervices more 


important. As he had no men to ſpare, he ſolicited Rhees 


ap Gryffyth, Henry's: vaſſal in South Wales, to repay the 


Brompton. | 
Benedict. 
Abb. 
Hoveden, ad 
ann. 1174. 


) 


great favours he had received from that king in the year 


eleven hundred and ſeventy-one, by aſſiſting him in this 


criſis, and leading into Staffordſhire an army of Welſh, to 


beſiege the earl of Derby's caſtle at Tutbury on the river 


Dove, which was the capital manſion of that powerful 


rebel, and the chief defence of his vaſt eſtate in ha parts. 


This e he ſuppoſed, would draw the earl from thoſe 


counties, Wag, his acting in concert with David, earl of 
S * 9 Huntington, 
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Huntington, eſpecially if the Scots ſhould advance to aſſiſt 

them, was moſt to be apprehended. Rhees, whoſe heart 

the king had gained, gladly embraced this occaſion of doing 

|  hima good ſervice, and having raiſed a great force marched 

| 5 with it through Herefordſhire to Tutbury caſtle.” Wenke 

5 In the mean . the juſticiary's moſt anxious attention was 

continually employed in guarding the coaſts expoſed to the 

invaſion which he knew was intended from Flanders and Bou< 

Diceo nas. logne. A body of F lemings (among whom were five hundred 

1174s knights, choſen out of the whole army) having been received 

by Hugh Bigot, about the middle of June, into his''fe- 

veral caſtles in Norfolk and Suffolk, conformably to at 

order from the young king of England, had taken and 

pillaged the city of Norwieh under the conduct of that 

diſloyal earl. But this was only preparatory to the greater 

invaſion propoſed to be made before the end of the _ 

mer. Intelligence of the forwardneſs of that defig 

rived daily; and the alarm was fo great, that Richard de Luc 

and others, to whom the adminiſtration of government 

was entruſted in the abſence of Henry, agreed to fend over 

the archdeacon of Poitiers, who had lately been elected 

biſhop of Wincheſter, to repreſent to that prince, whoſe 

ſys Fee he had gained by an ardent zeal for his fervice, 

the neceſſity of his coming without delay into Englandy to 
lake care of his kingdom in this imminent danger. 

Fbidem, The active fpirit of Henry had not been unemployed 

I during the ſpring of this year. He had recovered the ca- 
pital city of Saintonge out of the hands of ſome rebels 
who had taken poſſeſſion of it in the name of Duke Richard, 
by coming upon them ſooner than they had expected, lor 
believed to be poſſible; and had viſited his provinces on the 

river Loire, over which, when he left them, and over tle 

earldom of ann... he made: Manes: ge ne} 4 bows 


UV 
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aud faithful ſervant, his deputy or vicegerent, - PIT alſo 


committed the government and defence of the dutchy of 
Aquitaine to a regency of ſix nobles, the moſt worthy of 


that truſt in the ſeveral provinces thereunto belonging. On 
the feaſt of St. John the Baptiſt, | the biſnop of Wincheſter 
found him at the caſtle of Bonneville, on the frontier - of 
Normandy, conſulting anxiouſſy with all the lords of the 


marches and all the governors of his towns and fortreſſes in S 


that dutchy, how beſt to defend them againſt the French, 


who, he knew, were preparing their nina force to attack Ty 


them, under the conduct of their king. The whole-afſem- 


bly was full of that courage and alacrity, which Henry 
felt himſelf, and knew how to inſpire, on occaſions of this 
nature, into the hearts of his Frets oh But the biſhop of 


Wincheſter; with great truth, as the exigence required, 
laid before him, in the name of his whole Engliſh council, 


the perilous ſtate of his kingdom. He ſhewed him, that 


the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk being in the power of 


Hugh Bigot, and the midland provinces full of 5 earl of 
Derby! 835 — earl of Huntington's, and the earl of Leiceſ- 
ters adherents, if the Scots ſhould break into the northern | 
parts of England, and the young king, with ſo great an 
army of Flemings as the earl of Flanders had raiſed to 
ſupport him in this enterpriſe, ſhould land in the 
ſouthern, their ſtrength would become almoſt irreſiſtible, 5 
eren ſuppoſing that all who had not yet declared for 
them ſhould continue loyal: but he added, that ſuſpi- 

cions had been lately conceived of the earls of Giles 'F 
ceſter and Clare, two noblemen the moſt potent in all the 
weſt of England; and if young Henry, whom his father 
himſelf had crowned king, and to whom all the barons of 
that realm had done homage, ſhould be there in perſon, - 
ſupported by ſuch / great. foreign armies, whilſt his father 
was abſent, and employed in defending other terriotories 


T 2 abroad, 
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abroad, it was-to be feared, many more of the nobility a and 


gentry would go over to him, not ſo much from I; 
as on motives of ſafety. nri4e 


The king, whoſe own prudence hich made! 14 ſee the 
expediency of his being in England before his ſon, had 


commanded a fleet to be ready at Barfleur for tranſporting 


him over, and had ſent thither his moſt important priſoners, 


whom it would not have been prudent to leave behind, 
particularly the earl of Cheſter, and the earl and 'counteſs 


of Leiceſter, who had been confined many months in the 


caſtle of Falaiſe, But anxiety. to ſecure his valuable terri- 


tories on that fide of the water had delayed his departure 
ſo long, that, if his ſon and the Flemings had not happily 
been detained by contrary winds in the port of Gravelines 


for ſome days, they would have landed before him, to the 


very great detriment of his affairs in this kingdom, which 


ö ought to have been his firſt care. The information now 


given by the biſhop of Wincheſter ſo convinced him of the 


deere of loſing more time on any account whatſoever, 
that he haſtened immediately to embark at Barfleur, taking 
with him the two queens, his own conſort and his ſon's, . 


as he reaſonably ſuppoſed that the cuſtody of them would 


Dice to * 


Hiſt. col. 


570. 
Mat. Paris, 
ad ann. 1174. 


be ſafer in England, during his abode in that iſle, than it 


could be in France. On the eighth of July, very early in 
the morning, the wind being fair, he ſet ſail: but, the gale 


encreaſing, and the ſea beginning to grow rough, he ob- 
ſerved in the countenances of the mariners ſome doubt of 
the . of the voyage, whereupon, liſting up his eyes to 
heaven, he ſaid, © If the Supreme Ruler deſigns, by my ar- 
rival in England, to reſtore to my people that peace, 


„ which he knows I fincerely have at heart, may he mer- 


« cifully bring me to a ſafe port: but, if his will has de- 
6 creed to ſcourge 1 the realm, may I never be permitted: to 


reach its ſhore.” Theſe ſentiments, ſo becoming a 


Chriſtian 


3 
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Chriſtian and a king, 


evening he arrived, without the loſs of a ſhip, in the har- 


bour of Southampton; his ſon and the earl of Flanders 


lying at Gravelines windbound, or deterred from ſailing, 
if they” had: the ſame wind as he, by 


and which his ſubſequent a n | 
proved! to have been real, were not untewarded: for, that 


the violence of 
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= and the Toughneſs, of er ſea in that Part of the 


chanel! 1m! 01 e 

William of Newbury a9 ys, jp th Wa came with Henry 
into Englan 
ſoldiers: — ſpeak of their numbers as very 
over; but of what nation or how many theſe were, we are not 
told. Probably moſt of them were the Engliſh lords and 


knig hts/ who had ſerved him in France. 


ding them, immecliately after his landing, to join his 
| ons under: Richard de Lucy, in order to act, with 
his uſual alacrity, againſt; the rebels, he went on a pilgri- 
mage to the tomb of the late Archbiſhop Becket, with the 
fame of whoſe: miracles: the whole —. was now filled, 


and hom the pope by a bull, dated in March the year be- 


fore, ne, a ſaint and a martyr, appoint] ing an an- 


nirerſary feftival tobe kept on the day of his death, in order 
(. days the bull) 7 being continually applied to zy the 
prayers of tbe faithful he ſpould intercede with God for the. 

clergy and people of England. Henry therefore, deſiring 
to tata) for himſelf this interceſſion, or to make others 
believe that the wrath of an ehemy, to whom it was ſup- 


d- only one troop, or ſquadron, of his mercenary 


conſide- 
rablet ani l all mention ſome cavalry which he like wiſe brought 


But, inſtead of 


Neubrigenfis, 
L 3 4 32. 
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ann. 1174. 


poſed that ſuch; power was given, e thus averted! 


from him Abosgirfit neceſſary to viſit the ſhrine of this 


new-created: ſaint, and as ſoon as he came within. fi ght of 
the tower of Canterbury cathedral, at the diſtance of three 
miles, deſeended-from his horfe, Mm walked. thither bare- 


s over a tand thak was full of rough and ſharp ſtones, 


which 


Diceto, col. 


66957 | 
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5 which ſo wounded his feet, that in many places they w were 
ſtained with his blood. When he got to the tomb, which 


Gervaſe. 


Holen. was then in the crypt of the church, he threw himſelf 
Dead proſtrate before it, and remained for * time in fervent- 


BK E during hich. by his orders, the biſhop of London: 
© + It his name declared to the people, “ that he had neither 
= c *commanded, nor adviſed, nor by any artifice contrived, 
PR: dete death of Becket; ; for the truth of which he appealed; 
8 [4 e in the moſt ſolemn manner, to the teſtimony of God: but, 
' 4 33 the murderers of that prelate had taken occaſion from 
his words, too inconſiderately ſpoken, to commit this 
<« offence, he voluntarily thus ſubmitted himſelf to the diſci- 
« pline of the church.” After this he was ſcourged, at his 
own requeſt and comin, by all the monks of the con- 
vent aſſembled for that purpoſe, from every one of whom, 
and from ſeveral biſhops and abbots there preſent, he received 
three or four ſtripes. This ſharp penance being done, he 
returned to his prayers before the tomb, which he conti- 
Gerraſe. nued all that day, and all the next night, not even ſuf- 
feering a carpet to be ſpread beneath him, but kneeling on 
the hard pavement. Early in the morning he went round 
all the altars of the church, and paid his devotions to the 
bodies of the ſaints there interred; which having performed, 
he came back to Becket's tomb, where he ſtayed till the 
hour when maſs was faid in the Sno at which be 
aſſiſted. ; 
During all this time he had taken no kind of Gods 
and, except when he gave his naked body to be whipt, 5 
was clad in ſackcloth. Before his departure (that he might 
fully complete the expiation of his ſin according to the no- 
tions of the church of Rome) he aſſigned a revenue of 
forty pounds a year, to keep lights always burning in ho- 
nour of Becket about his tomb. The next evening he 
reached {f; 
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2 reached London, where he young] it neceſſary to be blooded, 
and reſt ſome days. we $3090 


5 


Thus was concluded this very eth ſcene, 


which requires ſome reflections. If the report of Becket's 


miracles, or the authority of Rome in his canoniſation, did 
really work ſuch a change in Henry's mind, as to make 
him now deem that prelate, with whoſe Whole conduct 
he had been ſo well acquainted, a faint and a martyr, it - 
is a moſt wonderful inſtance of* the prevalence of bigotry 
cover human reaſon. But, if he continued think of the man 


and the cauſe as he had hitherto thought, this pilgrimage 
to his tomb, theſe Proſtrations before it, theſe acts of wor- 
ſhip paid to him, were an impious hypocriſy and mockery 
of God, which no policy could excuſe. And that he did 


ſo may not unreaſonably be inferred from his ſubſequent 


condu᷑ in many particulars, but more eſpecially from ſome 
words WI 


and earl of Arundel and and of Suſſex (whoſe father of 
the ſame name had died in the year 
ſeventy-ſix) having been excommbi 
ie a diſpute 9 ſome lands, complained to the 
nce, 6 ig thereupon, 1 in the hearing 

o, 5 bops,” to behave your ſelves 
towards be barons of my realm, 
"00 and 5 not to excommunicate them jo pr ecipitately : þ ecatlſe, 


Mi you" bas 2a the" ad | fortune, to ſucceed in 


6 Frys prifunptin.. 4 will is Rot nor will. every one 


be may be „ 12 7 for 2 Faſh 1 immediately 0h 


Marr on that account.” | "Su p- 
2. if be confideredd how far this act was 


ver rr pie, een in nd ** I for, certainly, 
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ch Giraldus Cambrenſis affirms to have been 
ſpoken by him after this time. He tells us, that Wil- 


nicated by the biſhop of 


"to Have been infincere i in his venera- 


rules of 78 policy; and it ſeems to 
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by exalting the character of that prelate he funk his own. 
He took. care indeed, by the ſolemn declaration -which-the 
biſhop of London made in his name to łhe people, *that 
they ſhould not look upon him as the wilfull murderer of a 
man whoſe ſanity he acknowledged ; but this-yindication 
went no further than to clear him of that guilt; it did 
not extend to any of his other proceedings with Becket; 
and by encouraging the opinien of the archbiſhop's having 
been a faint and a martyr, he threw the moſt odious co- 
lours of impiety and of tyranny on all thoſe proceedings, 
in which the honour of his parliament, as-well as his own, 
was concerned, It implied a con mnation of the confti- 
tutions of Clarendon, which he had never yet given up. 
Nor does it appear that he was under any real neceffity of 
making ſuch a faerifice to the bigotry of the people. 
For there is not the leaſt intimation in any hiſtory of 
times, or letter then written, that thoſe -who Had f re 
againft him in England alledged a zeal for the cauſe Which 
Becket had ſupported, or his ſufferings in that cauſe, to 
juſtify their revolt. All, the temp poral lord had'be ni ager 
for confirming and. ng thus Jaws Which he had 


oppoled, and had encouraged | the- iny "to bring þ | 
trial, when the oath; . 4 1.by him at 0 arendon to & err 1 
them had been openly; bygken. :.. * 


concurred in ſome of the foctences "paſt againſt” Hat at 
ry remarkable). Henry | had ; 


wrt 
Northampton, and (what; is V 
fees, without oppoh 


lately promoted to epiſcopa 
the reſt of the clergy, thoſe who. molt, eminent * had diftin- 
guiſhed themſelyes by faithful Tery fc done to; him and his 
realm duri ring, his con oft with Becks et... 9 Wii Ng r theſe were 
to Süden, An as 5 lis capital e 


; excommunicated. | at t differs \ 
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not be 1 to take off, after his peace with as 
king. By theſe promotions Henry s intereſt in the church 


was much ſtrengthened; nor Lhe prelate, at this time, 
ſuſpected of diſloyalty, except the bi 
the contrary, t the affection of the biſhops for that prince was a 


P of Durham. On 
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main ſupport of his throne. The monks indeed were fond 


of the Dane! of Becket: but the pope's abſolution, 
which Henry had received before theſe troubles began, 


ſufficiently put him out of the reach of their malice, It 
does not then ſeem, that any urgent reaſon of politi- 


cal prudence. could induce him, in theſe circumſtances, 


to act this part. Perhaps a ſenſe of remorſe for the occa- 


ſion he had given to the murder of Becket may have been 
aggravated, and more forcibly impreſt on his mind, by the 
affliction he felt from the unnatural treaſon of his wife 
and fons, which he might conſider as a puniſhment of that 


offence, and hope to remove it by inflicting on himſelf 


theſe voluntary p pains, for which he had a precedent in his 


on family; 


at the holy ſepulchre thete, as a penance for his fins. But 
this was the firſt inſtance of 2 any king who had yielded to 


ſo ignominious a method of expiation, a debaſed 


the royal majeſty in the eye of the publick ; and Henry's 


ulk the Third, earl of Anjou, having cauſed 
himſelf to be whipt through the ſtreets of Jeruſalem, and 


V. Mala. 
| bury, 1. ili. 
f. 55. 


ſuffering it before the tomb of Becket, with ſuch marks 


of devotion to that pretended ſaint, was liable to conſtruc- 


tions injurious to his honour and the rights of his kingdom. 
A much fitter atonement for the fault he bewailed had 


been made the year before, by advancing Becket's ſiſter to 
the honourable dignity of abbeſs of Berking, a monaſtery | 


of royal foundation. Such a kindneſs to his family was 
a worthy fruit of repentance : : but this was either an 


act of the moft odious hypocriſy, * or moſt contemptible 


ſuperſtition, which, if it had not ſome excuſe in the 


Vol. III. 9 e : genius 
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genius of that religion which then was eftabliſhed, and 


the faſhion of the times, would deſerve the higheſt blame, 
inſtead of thoſe encomiums with which it has been recon 
in ſome of the books of that age. 

Henry had hardly recovered from the fever brought upo tr 


him by the rigour of his penance, when his ſleep was Al. 


turbed, in the middle of the night, by the importunity of 


a page, who inſiſted upon being admitted to his preſence 


at that unſeaſonable hour. Being therefore introduced, by 


the gentlemen of his bedchamber, to his bedſide, he told 


him, he was ſent from Ranulph de Glanville to bring him 


good tidings. The king enquired kindly about the health 
of his maſter. He is well (anſwered the page); and holds 
your enemy, the king of Scotland, a captive in bonds, at 


the caſtle of Richmond in Yorkſhire. Henry, aſtoniſhed, 


commanded him to repeat what he had faid. He did fo; 


after which the king demanded of him, whether he had 


brought him any letter? Whereupon he produced one, 


Which contained the particulars of this great event. When 


the king had read it, he inſtantly leaped out of his bed, 
and ſhedding tears of joy and gratitude, with eyes as 


hands raifed to heaven, gave thanks to God. Then he 


ſent for all his friends who were near enough to be called, 


that he might make them partakers of the pleaſure he felt 


from this very unexpected and moſt happy news. The 
particulars of it were theſe. The king of Scotland, blocking 
up the caſtle of Alnwick with his regular tices ſent all 


his irregulars to ravage the country. Theſe devaſtations 


for ſome time were totally unreſiſted, becauſe the Engliſh 
in thoſe parts had no army that was able to keep the field; 

and the king of Scotland, who believed, that rio force 
ments could ſoon be bröug ht to cheir aid without his 


having notice of it, became A ſecure, that he ſuffered great 
detachments, even of his regular Ones. to go and plunder 


the 
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the people round about Alnwick caſtle. One of theſe, 


under the conduct of Duncan earl of Fife, entered into the 


adjacent town of Warkworth, which they burned to the 


ground and maſſacred all the inhabitants, men, women, 


and children, not ſparing even thoſe who had taken ſanc- 
tuary in the church. This raiſed to the higheſt pitch the 
reſentment and hatred, ; which exaſperated the people 


of all the northern counties againſt the Scotiſh nation 


and William the Lion, their king, who ſeemed rather to 
encourage. than reftrain theſe exceſſes of barbarous cruelty, 


even in his diſciplined troops. The Yorkſhire barons, who, 


after the retreat of that monarch from the banks of the 
Tyne, had returned to their caſtles, upon hearing now 


that his forces were renewing their ravages of the Nor- 


thumbrian lands, reaſſembled themſelves under Ranulph 


de Glanville, the ſheriff of their county, and forming a 


body of horſe, in which were about four hundred knights, 


came into Newcaſtle, on the eleventh of July, after a long 


and hard march. There they learned in what manner the 
enemy's forces were bete and ſcattered; which intelli- 
gence giving them a reaſonable hope of fnding the king 
weakly guarded, they determined to ſet out very early the 
next morning, and endeavour to ſurprize that part of his 
army which lay before Alnwick caſtle. The principal ba- 


17 
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rons who joined in this ſpirited reſolution with Ranulph 


de Glanville were Robert de Stutevill, Bernard de Baliol, 
and William de Veſci. They began their march at break 


of day, and though loaded with heayy armour made ſuch _ 


expedition, that in leſs: than five hours they had travelled 
four and twenty computed miles from Newcaſtle. . As they 


went there aroſe ſo thick a fog, that they could hardly 


| fee their way. Whereupon ſome adviſed to return back 
to Newcaſtle : but, Bernard de Baliol declaring, that, ra- 
ther than ſtain His character with the infamy of ſuch a 
. YE e retreat, 
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retreat, . would go forwards alone, they all reſolved to 
proceed. While they were advancing in darkneſs, the 
miſt, which had covered. and concealed their mareh, dif- 
perſing itſelf all at once, they ſaw before them in near view 
the caſtle of Alnwick, and ſoon afterwazds the Scotch 
Benedit, king, amidit a troop. of between ſixty and ſeventy, horſe- 
1174 men, apprehending no danger, and diverting himſelf. with 
bie exerciſes of chivalry; in an open plain. He took them, 
t firſt fight, for the detachment commanded, by Duncan 
| Neubrigenfis, earl of Fife returning from Warkworth; but, on their 
e  Whane- approach, diſcovering by their banners that they 
were Engliſh, he was amazed, yet not - daunted, For 4 £ 
ſuppoſed that ſome bands of the multitude of his forces, 
which were ſcouring the whole country on every fide, 
would quickly come to his aid, In this confidence, or, 
perhaps, from the mere impulſe of a, raſh,” unthinking 
courage, fiercely ſhaking; his ſpear, and ſaying; to his 5 0 
that now it would be ſeen. wha was 4 good' knight, he 
led them immediately: to attack the enemy, and; charged 
foremoſt himſelf : but, his. horſe being killed under him 
in the firſt ſhock, he was taken priſoner, and with him 
moſt of his troop. Some nobles, who were not engaged 
in the action, but were within a ſmall diſtance, hearing 
what had happened came up, with. all. the haſte they wald 
make, and threw themſelves into the hands of VI 
lich, that they might be partakers in the calamity It 
their ſovereign. The victorious party returned, ng the 
captives they had taken, and without encountring any 
other detachment of the enemy, that evening, to New- 
caſtle; from which town, the next day, they removed the 
nb K 4 king of Scotland to the caſtle of Richmond. Among the 
un. 174. Other priſoners was Richard Cumin, the chancellor of that un- 
fortunate prince. All the reſt of his vaſt army, Scots, Galwegi- 
ans, and Flemings, ſcattered over the counmy, retired precipi- 
nlp 55 tately 
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tately into Scotland. or Galloway, on the firſt account they ; 


received of: his misfortune. 


Thus. did: Providence, in a moſt extraordinary manner, 


deliver up to King Henry, when he expected it leaſt, this 
deſtroyer of his people, and principal abettor of the wicked 


rebellion againſt him in his family and his realm: an event 


which confounded. all the hopes of his enemies, © broke 
at once all their ſpaaſures, N 5 


nden had been given, while the kn. was i performing | 


his pilgrimage to Becket's tomb, for the aſſembling of his 
army in, the neighbourhood, of London; and by the 


eighteenth, of July, on which day he had the news of the 

king of Scotland's captivity, it was ready to act. He there- 
fore would not loſe time in idle and uſeleſs. rejoicings, | but 
put himſelf at their head, and advanced the ſame day to- 
warns Huntington caſtle, not doubting that the Scots, who 


were in garriſon there, would preſently yield it to him, 


when they ſhould. know he was maſter of their ſovereign's- 


perſon. It was accordingly. ſurrendered on the twenty- 
firſt of July; ; though he granted them no conditions, ex- 
cept that they Should not be liable to ſuffer in. their lives or 
© — While he lay before this place, there came to him 

his. ſon, Geoffry, biſhop of Lincoln, of whoſe exploits 

in his ſervice an account has been given, and brought un- 

der his own, banner a hundred and forty, knights, with 
many more men at arms, well; mounted and accoutred. 
Henry received him with great 
hearing of a great e of perſons, who were pre- 
ſent at their meeting, bat his other ſons by their conduct 
had proved themſelves baſtards, but this. alone had. ſhewn: 
| Ae to be really his true and legitimate en; 

David earl of Huntington, on advice of his brother's: 


captivity, which came to bim ſoon after that event, left 
the 
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che caſtle of Leiceſter, the oarriſon-of which had received 


him as commander in chief of all the rebels in thoſe parts, 
and retired into Scotland. Henry therefore did not ſtay in 
the midland counties of England to recover that caſtle, but 
marched from Huntington, with the utmoſt expedition, 
into Suffolk, againſt his more dangerous enemy, Hugh 


Bigot, whoſe excurſions he before had endeavoured to re- 


ſtrain, by detaching the Brabanters to obſerve his motions. 
The caſtles of Framlingham and Bungey were crowded 


with Flemings, whom the earl had received, beſides. the 
| Uſual garriſons, into thoſe forts, intending to act offenſively - 


with them in other parts of the kingdom ; but the unex- | 
pected diſaſter of the king of Scotland, which by this time 
he knew, the conſternation it cauſed among all his confe- 


derates, the quick ſurrender of Huntingdon caſtle to Henr 


and the ſudden approach of that monarch, at the head 4 | 
a great army, diſconcerted all the ſchemes he had hitherto | 
formed, and almoſt took from him the means of main- 
taining any longer the cauſe he had engaged in, without 
drawing certain ruin upon his own head. For, though 


his caſtles were ſtrong, particularly Framlingham, yet the 


finding ſubſiſtance for ſuch extraordinary numbers as 
were incloſed therein, if they ſhould be cloſely blocked. 


up, was a difficulty he knew could not be ſurmounted. 
He might alſo before now have received information, that, 
on the news of Henry's ſafe arrival in England, the 


young king and the earl of Flanders had laid afide 
their intention of invading England, and had led all their 
forces to join the king of France in beſieging Rouen: 


ſo that he could not expect that aſſiſtance from them, on 
which: he had chiefly depended. In theſe circumſtances 


he wiſhed to make his peace with Henry, who had en- 
camped not far diſtant from Framlingham caltle, propoſing 
to diveſt it the next day, and FRO, it may be Pere den 

| upon 
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upon application made to him, had granted a! a ſafe con- 
duct, in order to a perſonal treaty, and, perhaps, ſome 
aſſurances of a favourable reception. Certain it is that he 
went to this prince in his camp, and obtained from him a 
pardon, by delivering up his two caſtles, giving hoſtages to 
him for his future fidelity, and paying a fine of a thou- 
fand marks of filyer. The only circumſtance much con- 
teſted between them was concerning the Flemings in thoſe 
parts; the earl inſiſting on their being permitted to return 
into Flanders with entire ſafety and freedom, which the 
king was unwilling to grant: but (not to neglect greater 
points in diſputing long about this) he was ſatisfied 
with their oaths, that they would not ſerve againſt him du- 
ring the reſt of this war. Among theſe were ſome troops, 
which, a little before he came over, had been ſent into Eng- 
land by his fon, the young King, under Radulph de la 
Haie, an officer of diſtinction in the fervice of that prince. 
| The rebellion being thus ſuppteſt in Suffolk, Henry 
went to his own royal caſtle. at N orthampton, where 
the captive king of Scotland was brought to him from 
Yorkſhire, with his feet tied, lik e a felon's, under the 
belly of his horſe. It is not ſaid that this great and in- 
Fn violation of the royal dignity in his perfon was or- 
dered by Henry : but his having, without any declaration. 
of war, or any act of hoſtility committed by the Engliſh, 
invaded their borders, and let looſe the utmoſt fury of ra- 
pine and murder upon the innocent people, ! them 
conſider and treat him, not as a captive king, but as a robber 
and murderer apprehended by juſtice. How Henry received 
him, the hiſtorians of thoſe times have given us no account: 
we only know that he cauſed him to be cloſely confined, 
which 5 of ſtate abundantly juſtified; and we may 
preſume he did not uſe him ill in his priſon, becauſe it does. 
not appear that after his enlargement he made any com- 
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plaints, nor do the writers of that ape who were moſt de- 


ſirous to blame the conduct of Henry take notice of "this 
among his faults. 


The earl of Leiceſter being likewiſe a priſoner to the 
king, and entirely at his mercy, the governors of his caftles, 


not ſeeing the leaſt probability of ſetting him free by force 


of arms, and apprehending that their obſtinacy in defending 


thoſe places might be dangerous to his perſon, came to 
Northampton on the thirty-firſt of July, and ſurrendered 
to Henry his three caſtles of Leiceſter, Montſorel, and 
| Groby. The ſame day arrived meſſengers from Roger de 
Mowbray, who after the action near Alnwick had fled into 

Scotland, with full powers to yield up his caſtle of Thirſke; 
and os from Robert de Ferrars, earl of Derby, imploring 


peace from the king on his ſurrendering the two caſtles of 


_Tutbury and Duffield, which the Welſh, under the conduct 


of Prince Gryffith ap Rhees, had beſieged for ſome time, 


but could not u ue The biſhop: of Durham came himſelf 
to Henry at Northampton, and gave up to him the forts of 


Durham, Norham, and Alverton, obtaining . permiſſion, 
though not without difficulty, to ſend away his nephew the 
earl of Bar, and a troop of forty French knights, whom 


| he had lately received into Alverton caſtle, having be- 
fore, upon hearing that the king of Scotland was taken, 


diſmiſt five hundred Flemings, whom the ſame lord had 
2 over. It did not appear very clearly that this pre- 
late had deſigned to act for the rebels; becauſe he pleaded 


that foreign and mercenary ſoldiers were neceſſary to guard his 


| ſeveral caſtles, and the country round about them, againſt the 


Scots, whoſe numerous forces the ordinary querifonewenld not 
have been able to reſiſt, if the unexpected ſuccour, conducted 


out of Yorkſhire by Ranulph de Glanville, had not happily 


put an end to their depredations. As, therefore, his inten- 


tions could be only * he ventured to wait on the 


"Gs 
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king, whole diſpleaſure or jealouſy he had no doubt of 
removing by making him maſter of theſe important for- 
treſſes, which were very ſufficient ſureties for his future 


fidelity. Some authors ſay, that the earl of Derby and 
Roger de Mowbray came likewiſe to the king. 


dence of God had given to his arms, compoſed the diſ- 


turbances in all parts, of his. kingdom, he was able to 
give ſuch attention to the ſafety of his foreign domi- 
nions, as the preſent conjuncture required. He therefore 


haſtened to Portſmouth, where a navy was prepared to 
carry him over to Barfleur. On his journey he was met 
by the earls of Gloceſter and Clare, whoſe loyalty had been 
ſuſpected, and whoſe excuſes he received, as more deſirous 


to believe that they had. not offended, thin to puniſh their 


offences. But he did not think it proper to accept the ſur- 
render of the earl of Leiceſter's caſtles as a ranſom for his 
perſon: nor would he leave either him or the earl of Cheſter 


in England, but ordered thoſe two lords, the moſt diſtin- 


guiſhed promoters of the rebellion againſt him, and their 


principal confederate, the king of Scotland, to be carried 
into Normandy, in ſtrict 45 I with "My Eleanor and 


the young queen were left behind; England being for them 
a ſafer place of confinement. _ 
On the ſeventh of Auguſt the king embarked at Portſ- 


mouth, and took with 5a his Brabanters and a thouſand 


Welſh. Theſe laſt had been ſent to him by David ap 
Owen, prince or king of North Wales. William of New- 
bury ſays, he went over to Normandy with a great army, 


were added. On his landing at Barfleur he found To a 


great Engliſh prelate, whom he did not expect at this time. 


Vor. III. 23235 | . After 


However 
this may have been, he pardoned them both, and having, 
no leſs by his mercy, than by the ſucceſs which the Provi- 
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After long delays from the obſtinacy of the prior and 
monks of Chriſtchurch convent in Canterbury concern 

ing the election of a ſucceſſor to Beeket, they had, in 
February of the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-three, 
nominated in their own chapter, without other aſſiſtants, 
three perſons, and ſent their names to the grand juſticiary, 
Richard de Lucy, deſiring him to give the royal aſſent to 


the election of any one of theſe, whom the king ſhould 
moſt approve. | Richard ſummoned hereupon 25 biſhops 
of the province, who joined with the monks in electing 


the abbot of Beck in Normandy, a man who was very 


agreeable to the king ; and the royal aſſent was given to 


that choice: but it proved ineffectual; for the abbot per- 
tinaciouſly refuſed to accept the primacy offered to him, 


and Henry was therefore conſtrained, much againſt his own | 
wiſhes, to order a new election. The convent of Canter- 


bury hereupon reſumed their deſire of confining to them- 
ſelves the choice of a primate and chuſing him from their 


own body. A warm conteſt ariſing on theſe points be- 
| tween them and the biſhops of the province, and all terms 
of accommodation propoſed by the latter being obſtinately 
rejected, Richard, prior of Dios, who had been a monk 


— 


in that convent, and another of the ſame. body, were ſent into 
Normandy to negotiate with Henry, and know his will on 
this buſineſs. That prince did not give them any poſitive 
anſwer ; but 'ordered them back into England, and ſent 
private inſtructions to the regents of that kingdom, that, 
if the convent of Canterbury ſhould continue inflexible in 
their reſolution, they ſhould ſo manage matters as to turn 
the election upon the prior of Dover. This intrigue was 
conducted with great addreſs by the regents, and on the 
third day of June in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 


three the prior was elected: but before his eren a 


N 
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« he had been informed, his father was attempting to place 


« without conſent from him, who, by virtue of . the royal 


© nion which he had received, 3 taken upon Bimſelſ the 


« rule and care of the whole bn dom, he had appealed 


« againſt them to the ſee of Rome, and had notified that 


appeal to the cardinals Albert and Theodine, who had 
cc approved thereof. In this letter he evidently arrogated 


to himſelf an equality with his father in the government of 


the realm, if not an entire {overeignty | over it, as the 


words there uſed may import. The ſubjeQs therefore of 
that king could pay no regard to it, wane violating the 


letter was ſent to the monks from the young king of Eng- 4 
land, then in France, by which he ſignified to them, © that 


15s 


«© jmproper perſons. in the ſee of Canterbury and in others: 0 
„ wherefore, becauſe ſuch elections ought not to be made 


allegiance they owed to him, in whom the regal power was 


underſtood to remain ſupreme and undiminiſhed, notwith- 
ſtanding the ceremony of his ſon's coronation. But the 
appeal made to Rome, of which notice had been given to 

the biſhops of London, of Exeter, and of Worceſter, as 
well as = theſe monks, induced them and the other ſuf- 
fragans of che province of Canterbury to defer the conſe- 


cration of the archbiſhop elect, till the pope's deciſion ſſiould 
be known: and that prelate was obliged to go and ſolicit 


this affair at Rome; nor could Henry forbid it in his pre- 


ſent ſituation, though the queſtion was purely of a political 


nature, and ſuch as ought not to have been ever ſubmitted 


to the papal authority. After ſome diſpute the election 
was confirmed by Alexander, who, when he found that the 


quarrel betwixt the two Henries could not, by any power 


of his mediation, be amicably compoſed, took part with 
(as it became him to do) againſt the ſon, and 


the father 


not only conſecrated the archbiſhop of Canterbury with his 
| uy wank but alſo graced him with the additional dignity 
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of his legate i in Englad. Henry now met him on the coaſt 


Rouen, which had been beſieged by the French from the . 
_ twenty-firſt day of July and afterwards * them and the 
| Flemiſh army cen 992 


a paſſage had been opened, the year before, by the Fle- 


mings, who then had e Aumale, Neuchatel, and Drien- 
court, fortreſſes ſituated on the Norman confines towards 


one which an enemy could take to approach it.; becauſe 
open and level, and all the paſſes of the hills on other ſides 
of the city, except on that before mentioned, were in 
Henry's poſſeſſion. The bridge over the Seine, which the 


: Empreſs Matilda had built, afforded a communication for 
the importation of victuals, or other ſupplies of all kinds; 


litary tenants who held immediately of the king, had 
French to attack it, with a firm reſolution to maintain it 


zens, who were numerous and well trained to arms, ſhew 
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of Normandy returning to that realm, and dined with him 
at his inn, from whence, in the afternoon, he diſmiſſed 
him to proſecute his intended voyage, While he himſelf 
went to Caen. In the caſtle of that city he left his royal 
captive, and the two rebel earls whom he had brought 

over with him, under ftri& confinement, and marched from 
thence, through a country he was entirely maſter of, to 


1 


To the north-eaſtern fide of this metropolis of Nesse) 


Picardy and the Somme. The road from this, frontier, 
eſpecially near to Rouen, was narrow and difficult, being 


ſkirted with hills and thick woods. Yet it was the only: 


the whole country to the South. of the Seine, which was 


and the city, which covered a great extent of ground, was 


defended on that fide by the depth and breadth of the river, 


and in all parts by deep ice and very thick walls flanked 
with towers. Almoſt all the Norman barons, and mi- 


thrown themſelves into it, upon the firſt motions of the 


againſt them to the utmoſt extremity: nor did the citi- 


themſelves 
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chemſelves leſs courageous than the nobles and Gidicrs, or: 
leſs determined to ſupport their ſovereign's cauſe. After the 
junction of the Flemiſh troops with the French, which made 
them a greater army than Europe had ſeen, knee the time of 
the laſt cruſade, they propoſed to take the town, which they : 
could only attack on one quarter, by wearying out the be- 
ſieged with continual toil : To this intent they divided the 
multitude of their forces into thrèee partitions, which re- 
lieved each other by turns once in every eight hours; ſo 
that the attacks were inceſſant, and the battering engines 
employed with unremitting violence all day and all night. 
Nevertheleſs the beſieged, procuring to themſelves the ſamm 
intervals of repoſe, by a ſimilar diviſion of their forces 
(Which their having only one part of the eity to defend | 
enabled them to make), reſiſted and fruſtrated all attempts 
of the enemy, from the twenty-firſt of July, when the 
French ſat down before Rouen, till the feaſt of St. Lawrence . 
on the tenth of Auguſt, before which day the captivity” 
of the king of Scotland being known in the Freneh and. 
Flemiſh: camps, it ſtruck a damp to the hearts of the con- 
federate army. The king of France, who profeſt a parti - debt 


I. ii. c. ** 


cular veneration for the holy martyr Lawrence, proclaimed, Dice. ad 
on the eve. of his feaſt, M; ſuſpenſion of arms, as was uſually 5 70 
done in that age. Thie citizens alſo. obſerved it with an : 

equal regard to religion, but with a more riotous and more 
triumphant joy: the youths and virgins ſung and danced, 

and the men at arms iſſuing forth from- the ſouthern gate 

of the city diverted themſelves with tilting upon the banks 4 
of the Seine, not only in honour of the faint, . but. as an e 1 
inſult on the enemy, who beheld them from their poſt on. „„ 
the other ſide of the river. While theſe ſports were goi ng 
on, towards the cloſe of the day, it hap ppenett that ſome - 


priefts went up into the tower or ſteeple of a church, where 


/ 
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the alarme bell. was hung; 3 and one of them. looking out: 
15 
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of ha window of the tower, which com manded . 4 full 
proſpect into the enemy's camp, was amazed at the extra- 
ordinary quiet and ſilence which he obſerved therein; and 
this raiſing ſome ſuſpicion of a ſecret defign aga inſt the 
town, he carefully watched all their motions, ell he per- 
ceived)t that preparations were evidently making for an aſ- 
+ fault, He then called his companions, who immediately 
rung the bell; at the found of which all the citizens, 
haſtily ſnatching their arms, ran together to the walls; and 
the horſemen returning, with the utmoſt ſpeed of their 
horſes, into the town, reſumed” their poſts. Some mo- 
ments more of delay would probably have occaſioned 
the loſs of the city: for the enemy's troops, drawn toge- 
ther by private orders from their chiefs, without ſound of 
trumpet, or any other loud ſignal, had already paſt the 
- ditch, ang the foremoſt rank of chem, uno ppoſed, had by 
ſealing. ladders mounted to the top. of the wall ; but in 
that very inſtant the brave citizens met them, als 4 fighting 
| hand to hand, killed, or threw down headlong into the 
ditch, thoſe who. had firſt gained the rampart: yet more 
continually mounting, a bloody confli& enſued ; till night 
forced the aſſailants, whoſe loſs of men was far greater 
than that of the beſieged, to retire to their camp. Louis 
caſt all the blame of this perfidious proceeding on the 
earl of Flanders; but whether he adted againſt his wn 
inclinations by the advice of that prince (as ſome hiſto- 
rians ſuppoſe), or whether, doubting of ſucceſs: by any 
other means, he had recourſe to this fraud, his reputation 
ſuffered much, and the more, as his conſcience had been 
thought to be ſtricter in matters of religion than ip points 
of honour, The next day Henry came up, and paſſing the 
Seine by the bridge, at the head of his army, made his 
entry into Rouen in great military pomp, amidſt the joyful 
 acclamations We" the rand of that city, and * 
Outs 


> 
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ſhouts of the ſoldiers; by whoſe valdur it had PIP 
defended.” His ſudden arrival, before any intelligence of 
his landing in Normandy had deen brought to the enemy, 
whom the ill ſucceſs of their late unjuſtifiable attempt had 
not a little dejected, aſtoniſhed and threw them into Slade a 
deſpondency, that they 
rage. He, on the contrary, full of confidence in the bra- 


ſeemed to have loſt all their cou- 


very e of his troops, commanded the gate next to the enemy's. 


camp, which the citizens had 1 up, to be 
| beveled, as that his cavalry might 


paſs over it o hun- 
dred tt front. 


While this was doing, his Welſh foot, 


whom he had fent out, a little before day-break, into a 
foreſt, with orders to wait, under cover of the woods; for. 


a convoy of forty waggons, loaded with wine and with 


viduals, which as knew was expected that morning 


France, by the road of Neuchatel, performed cher 7a | 
luden 15 ah Oe arabuſh þ 


1 ſo 3 ew eure. 


eſeorted. Joh t oy «pq two ys 5 75 great 
want of mes before the end of which time the king 
of Prang and the earl of Flanders determined with all 


ſpeed to raiſe the ſiege, not only on account of the + - 

but from a report which prevailed, rap al 
d all the woods near the 

_ city, as to hinder any ppl being brought to it with 

On the thirteenth of | Auguſt they ordered the 

engines, which had coſt them : 
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preſent - diſtreſs, - 
that the Welſh fo infeſte 


ſafe 
whe emin of their battering 
vaſt ſums, to be broken to pieces or burnt, that they might 


be no impediment to thi retreat: during which Henry , f 


fallied from the gate he had o 
valry, to-make-an attack on the 


ied, at the head of his ca- 
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| prepared: but on his approach a ſtrong body of their horſe 


to be ready in arms before his camp. The e 
ſharp: on the fide of the Ih 1 ſome knights, 


he ſuſtained we are not tol 
it by thoſe who mention this, action, it probably, muſt haye 


en among them, commanded. the re 
not purſue them; the 5 he had Aich 
though ſufficient; to ſecure 
of the town,. not Deng to face 0 ſuperiop an. 
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"OY hoping (as it ſeems) to have found the French,y 


came forth, having been ordered by Louis, from a, prudent 
apprehenſion of ſuch an aſſault, or intelligence given of it, ) 


3 


v/v and ſome wounded, and tyenty horls 
inferior degree were killed: but Henry, who 


on ſurpriſing the enemy, finding himſelf Gag n 


that expeQation, thought proper to retire, leſt more troops. 
ſhould come up from other r parts of the camp. 
45 b P- 909 


but, as no notice is take f of) 


been ſmall. b tegie dy 16 
The next day the r _ their retreat in good 
ors having firſt ſent away all their ſick and Waunded ; 
The earl of Flanders, who Fa thought the ableft 
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Thus, "a 8 Ae to 1 confederate 


| Princes, on the twenty- fourth day of Au guſt in the year 
eleven hundred and ſeventy-four, was Rouen delivered 3 _ 


+ þþ ſiege, which to carry on with ſucceſs the utmoſt... ef- 


forts of France, and the two. powerful carldoms of .. Flan- 
ders and W KH had been. exerted in vain. The next 


morning the earl of Blois, and the archbiſhop: of: Soak... | 


came thither as embaſſadors from the, king of . with 


overtures of a peace, and obtained of Henry that a cop 
ference between him and that monarch ſhould be held at 


Giſors 
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 Gifors on the eighth of the enſuing September, for ſettling 


the , eee ! 
All the confederates, even thoſe who had been the in- 
cendiaries of the war, now deſired to end it; every en- 


terpriſe they had formed, with confident hopes of ſucceſs 
from an apparent and great ſuperiority of ſtrength, having 
been ſtrangely defeated, by ſuch a ſeries of accidents. 
favourable to Henry, that the immediate hand of God 
ſeemed to ſhew itſelf in ſupporting and maintaining his. 
cauſe. The earl of Flanders, whoſe conſcience had been 
ſharply ſtung the laſt year, upon the death of his brother, 
2 of Boulogne, with a ſenſe of his own guilt 
in this unnatural quarrel, was now ſtruck with a greater dread | 
of the vengeance impending on perſeverance in that guilt. 


Matthew 


For, his youngeſt brother, named Peter, who, after the 


loſs of the elder, had, at his entreaty, reſigned the arch- 


biſhoprick of Cambray for the earldom of Boulogne, was 


_ dangerouſly wounded at the ſiege of Rouen, which more 


afflicted this prince, as, having no child himſelf, and not 


expecting to have any, he intended to make him his heir 
in the earldom of Flanders and all his other dominions, 
It was therefore his wiſh to extinguiſh theſe deſtructive fires. 


of diſcord, which he feared would at length conſume 


all thoſe who had either kindled or fed them for the pur-. 
| Poſes of their own unjuſtifiable ambition. The only doubt 
was, whether Henry ſhould conſent to make a peace, when. 
his revenge and his glory ſeemed equally to demand the. 
continuance of the war againſt enemies diſappointed in, 
all their undertakings. But no advantage which triumphs 
over them could give was of ſo much importance to the 
happineſs of his life, or the welfare of his realm, as reco- 
vering his children out of their hands, and reclaiming them 


them from the errors into which their inexperienced youth 
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had been drawn, by having them again under his own tuition. 
It was alſo evident, that the friendſhip and favour of the 
pope, very neceſſary to him in the preſent conjuncture, might 
be loft by his making an offenſive war againſt Loyis, from 
- ambitious or vindictive views alone, when that king,'to whom 
Alexander owed much regard, no longer abetted the revolt 
of his ſons, for the ſuppreſſing of which, and not fot the 


enlarging of the bounds of his empire, he had aſbed aſſiſtance 


from Rome. Nor could he be ſure that thoſe princes, 

-whoſe great forces he had baflled; but not ſubdued, might 

not defend their on territories with mote ſpirit and Wenne 

than they had attacked his, if compelled to exert the ut- 
moſt ſtretch of their power, for ſelfpreſervation. He there- 
fore came with ſuch moderate and pacifick difpofitions to 
a conference with Louis, that the ſuſpenſion 0 of arms be- | 
tween him and all the-confederates, except his ſon Richard, 
was prolonged from the eighth to the twenty-ninth of Sep- 
tember, on which day another conference was appointed 


to be held; for the Final conelufion of the peace then agreed 


In the mean 


to, at & place between Tours and Amboiſe 


tie petmiſſion was given to Henry to make war againſt 
Richard, who, having gained the poſſeſſion of certain caſ- 
tles in Poitou while the French beſieged Rouen, ſingly re- 


fuſed to accept the conditions propoſed. The other confe- 
_ derates ſwore that they would not aſſiſt him, and ſtrictly 
obſerved their engagement; ſo that helpleſs, and gying 
with a'few of his barons, from one retreat to another, as 


Hen approached with his army, he was ſoon conſtrained, 


notwithſtanding: the ſtubborn. pride of his mind and the 
intrepidity of his heart, to ſubmit without reſerve to 
the mercy of that king. On the twenty-firſt! of Sep- 


tember he threw himſelf weeping at the feet of His father, 
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eu enn his boſom, with the kindeſt Walks 
together 
of 


of paternal tenderneſs and affection. They went 
to the place appointed for the conference with the king 
France, at which likewiſe were preſent the two brothers of 


Richard, | Henry and Geoffry Plantagenet, and all the greater 


vaſſals of the French cron, except the earl of Flanders. 
It was there agreed, chat the princes, Henry, Richard, 


and Geoffry, cad return to their father, and to the obe- 


dience they owed to him as their ſovereign, being freed 
with them in erde. from all oaths or covenants. by which 


they had been bound. againſt their allegiance, to which and 
to their homage the ald barons and vaſſals, thus abſolved, 


ſhould return. A reſtitution of lands and caſtles, as they had 
been held fifteen days before the rebellion, was to be made 
on both ſides. Henry the elder bound himſelf to remit his 


diſpleaſure againſt; tis barons who had fallen off from him, 


ſo as to do them no hurt on that account, while they ſhould 
continue to ſerve him faithfully as their liege 
manner the young Henry ——¼— his diſpleaſure againſt 
all thoſe, as well of the clergy as of the Lare who had 


taken part with his father; 7 gave his oath to that p prince, - 


that he would do them no hurt either in their perſons or 
goods, nor procure any to be done to them on that ac- 
count, ſo long as he ſhould live. Two. caſtles. in Nor- 


mandy, at the choice of his father, and a yearly revenue 


of fifteen thouſan 


1 pounds in Angevin money, were to be 


given to him; and to Richard two places, fit for his re- 


ception, in the province of Poitou, but fuch as would not 


enable him to do his father any miſchief, with half the 
revenues of that, province in money. Half of thoſe which. 
Geoffry claimed to enjoy in Bretagne, by virtue of the mar- 


riage agreed upon between him and . daughter of Co- 
van, were granted to him in preſent, and the reſt was pro- 
3 3. miſedd, 


lord. In like | 
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miſed, as ſoon as, conformably to the will of her father, 
that marriage ſhould be celebrated, with the conſent of the 
pope. The priſoners who had made a compoſition with 
the king before the peace, namely the king of Scotland 
and the earls of Leiceſter and of Cheſter, and Radulph de 
Fougeres, with the hoſtages they had given, and they of 
other captives which the' king had before received, were 
not to be included in the preſent convention. All other 
priſoners on both ſides were to be ſet at liberty; but the 
king was impowered to take hoſtages, at his wall, from 
thoſe who were able to give them, and from others the ſe- 
curity of their own oaths and che oaths of their friends. 
The caſtles in the king's territories, which had been forti- 
fied or repaired ſince the beginning of the war, were to be 
put, at his pleaſure, into the ſtate they were in before the 
war. The young Henry, on his part, engaged himſelf to 
his father, that he would confirm and eſtabliſh all the grants 
of crown-lands which his father had made or ſhould make 
for charitable uſes, or to his vaſſals for their ſervices per- 
formed to him; and particularly that which he had made 
to prince John, his youngeſt ſon, conſiſting of three thou 
ſand pounds per annum in England, Normandy, and An- 
jou; of two caſtles in England with all their appurtenances, 
two in Normandy, one in Anjou, one in Maine, and one 
in Touraine. The king, out of affection to his eldeſt ſon 
Henry (as the words of the treaty expreſs it) remitted to 
thoſe who, in any of his territories, had gone from him to 
that prince, the forfeitures they had incurred, and per- 
mitted them to return in peace, without being an- 
ſwerable for the goods or chattels they had carried 
off with them; but for murder, treaſon, or maiming, 
they were to anſwer according to the law and cuſtom of 
the realm. As for thoſe who had fled for any offence be- 
fore the war, and come into the ſervice of nis ſon, he 
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them, as here preſcribed: and determined, "nor! ever with 


draw roch him their perſons or their ſetvices“ Richard 
and Geoffry did him homage for what nie Hack granted 
to them; and his eldeſt ſon, Henry, would'likewiſe have 
done it; but on account of che royal dig ey conferred on 925 
that prince he refuſed to receive it, Ne king wo him 
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given to 
him by his father, whoſe ſuperiority in thoſe Refs He 
would thus have nchhowle ged; as his brothers Had done 


o which If ſhall "have Gccafton te peil 


aud, Beulögte | 
ee in this convention, becauſe} having 3 arms 0 
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ſhould not appear to have been gained thron deny inter- 
vention of foreign powers, but bed be een as nete 
of his own free grace. ne 
Ihe lands and caſtles, which the eh * landes ad 
taken in Normandy, and held, not for himſelf, but for his 
confederate, the young king' of: England, were among the 
reſtitutions here agreed to be made. On the other Aide, 
in purſuance. of the ahave recited convention, no few 
than nin hundred and ſixty-nine captive knię s Were 
freed by. Henry without ranſom: nor of thoſe priſoners 
who were excluded from the benefit of that treaty Was 
any one put to death, or condemned to ſuffer in his 
limbs, his liberty, or his fortune: an inſtance of mercy to 


which no parallel can be found in cha 3 e r 
The e is, Wia it did wh 1 e far? be. 
| e 8 the youth of the three offending princes ex- 
cuſed their guilt, and natural affedion pleaded for them in 
the heart of their father, yet thoſe by whoſe counſels they 
were inſtigated. to ſuch an een, rebellion might well 
have been thought proper victims to the juſtice of the crown, 
for the ſafety of the king, and tranquillity of the kingdom. 
But Henry conſidered, that if he puniſhed thefe traitors 
with the rigour due to their crime, er his moſt faithful 
ſubjects, who had ſerved him beſt in this war, would be ex- 
poſed, at his death, to the vengeance, of his wenn and 
of his two. younger. ſons, in "thinks reſpective dominio 
Even during his life many accidents 3 put it in the 
power of thoſe princes, if provoked by ſeverities againſt: 
their adherents, to revenge themſelves in this manner. He 
therefore generouſſy preferred the future ſecurity of his 
friends to the many reaſons of policy which might 


otherwiſe have abe * malten a Nen to 


5 33 77 THER | 10 his 
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his own juſt reſentments. When this reſolution was 


taken, Wien neceſſarily obliged him to ſpare the moſt 
guilty, he could not ere. proceed with more ſeverity 
againſt thoſe who lefs-deferved his diſpleaſure. 
As for Queen Eleanor, it appears, that he did not ſuffer 
her name to be mentioned in this treaty ; but kept her in 
riſon at his own diſcretion. Yet, provoked as he was, 
he felt that ſhe alſo had received fone provocations from 
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his infidelity to her bed, and would not call her to a ſtrict | 


account of "i conduct, * C * i 


> Fubje& her (as it was in his 
power to do, and as a prince of leſs humanity, thus of- 


fended, would have ny tothe: rigour of the laws againſt = 


high 8 


Ila his poses et with the captive king of 8 1 
land the fame ſpirit of lenity directed his counſels, but 


not without that regard to the intereſts of his kingdom, 
which policy ſeemed to demand, and juſtice certainly au- 


thoriſed, as things then flood. The moſt natural and moſt 
reaſonable object of ambition for a great king of England 


muſt have been the ſubjecting to the cy of his. 
crown the whole iſland! of Britain. A fair opportunity 


now preſented itſelf to obtain that advantage with the con- 
lent of the Scots, by making it the price of the liberty of 


their ſovereign, who was abandoned by all his confederates 


and allies ; who, as a vaſſal to Henry for ſome territories. 


held by fealty and homage,' was guilty of high treaſon ; 


whole lie was in the power of that offended mongteh, and: 


whoſe kingdom was in great and imminent danger of being : 


deſtroyed 0 his ſuperior forces, with the concurrence of 


its own ee ſubjects, the ſavage Galwegians. For 


theſe barbarians, who had done ſo much miſchief in Eng- 


land under the orders of William, before his: misfortune, 


had now revolted againſt him, had expelled all his officers my 


aut of their "only" bad taken and deſtroyed all his 


caſtles, 
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5 Neubrigenſs, 
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| caſtles #4! fortreſſes there ere” and put the Boo 


hiſtorian, that the towns and-bur hs « 
chiefly inhabited by men of that Kallen whom, J. 
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0 the 
ſword:"'*Stotland itſelf Was a ſcene ef anarch ane 00 
blood {the Scotch army, in returning out of orthum : 


is berland, having maſſacred albthe Engliſt n who 8800 among 
them or dwelled within their borders. . 5 Of cheſe the güm— 


er was great; for we are told by a 1275 e 


.owlandg 
; inge 


2 1 


of Scotland had drawn thither and ſettled therein,” oF - 


Diceto ad 
ann. * F 


” ſettled between him and that prince 5 ＋T bis. of e 


Rymer's Fee- 
dera. 
See alſo the 


Appendix to 


exception, had been done to Henry, king. 4. 


this ek. 


their ſpecial protection. i 
which the royal authority had reſtrai being now 


into ſome caſtle, or fortified city, belong} 
other enemies were entirely ſubdued.” To re 1 1 ; m tþ bing 
fore themſelves and the whole Rate: from fu T in, * as 
| lates were willing to give up the ancient iD 


the crown'of Scotland, and ſubject it to the 


in the caſtle of Falaiſe, to which be had 


Falaiſe, as appears by a written aration Ee 1 


A natibnal pe A 


et them, 


freed | 
from that curb, broke forth with ct fury, chat none 
eſcaped from it, except thoſe who had the fortune. to get 


In this diſtracted condition the Face e 
pable of defence, if Henry ſhould attack it, 


AS 
their ſovereign - from captivity, the Beotch nc 5 en eng Pre- 


en det 17 of 
t , England; . 
which Henry required, as the ſole ey ol * al 
Many of theſe were admitted to confer with the 


from that of Caen; and 4 great council of t 9 055 m wg 
on the eighth of December, at Valogne * che Coten nce of 2. 
province of Normandy, where they : e bi. 0 0 . | 
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his other dominions ; William having, at the ſame time, 


ſworn fealty to Henry, as to his liege lord, in like manner as 
other vaſſals uſe to do to their prince: and that homage 


had alſo been done and fealty ſworn by William to the 
young king of England, ſaving the fealty due to the king 
his father. It was further agreed, that all the biſhops, 


abbots, and others of the clergy, in the territories of the 
king of Scotland, from whom Henry ſhould deſire to re- 


ceive liege homage, ſhould do it to him in ſuch manner as 
it was uſually done by other biſhops to their prince, and 
likewiſe to the king his ſon, and the heirs of both. More- 


over, the king of Scotland, and David, his brother, and 
the earls and barons of Scotland, and other vaſſals of that 
king, granted to' Henry, their lord, that the church of 
Scotland ſhould thenceforwards pay that ſubjection to the 


church of England, which was due to it, and had been 
uſually paid in the times of his royal predeceſſors: to which 
conceſſions ſome Scotch prelates, who were then preſent, 
agreed, and the abſent clergy of that nation were bound 
to agree, in virtue of this convention. Liege homage was 


to be done and fealty ſworn to Henry, without reſerve or 


exception, by all the earls and barons of the territories of 


the king of Scotland, from whom Henry ſhould deſire it, 
in the ſame manner as by his other vaſſals; and alſo to his 


ſon, the young king, and to the heirs of that prince, ſaving 
the fealty due to his father. The heirs of the king of 


Scotland, and the heirs of his earls, barons, and tenants 


in chief, were likewiſe obliged to render liege homage to 


the heirs of the king of England. . Fugitives from Eng- 


land for felony were not to be harboured in Scotland, but 
to be delivered up to the king's officers of juſtice, unleſs 


they would return to take their trial in his court : but fu- 


gitives from Scotland for the like offence might be tried in 
the court of either king, and refuſing to ſtand to the 


W judgement 
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> judgement: of either were to be delivered back to the officers 
of the king of Scotland. The vaſſals of each King were 
to enjoy the lands which they held, or claimed to hold, 
under the other. As a ſecurity, for the entire performance 
of all theſe articles, it was agreed that the I of Ber- 
wick, Roxburgh, Jedburg h, Edinburgh, and Sterling 
ſhould be linea to er by the king of Scotland, Wer 
this prince was to hear the charge of date cuſtody, as rated 
by Henry: He alſo gave to het king his brother David, 
as a hoſtage fo or the delivery of the caſtles, and twenty more 
of the chief nobility of his realm, among whom were his 
' conſtable, his chancellor, and four earls ; but Henry 
mitted them all, except the king's brother, to ſubKitute 
their ſons, or next heirs, inſtead of their own eee i 
| hoſtages to him; and when the caſtles ſhould be put into 
his hands theſe were to be freed, together with the king 
and his brother. Security was given to: Henry by the king 
and his barons there prefent, that they would do all in their 
power to procure from thoſe who were abſent the fame ac- 
| knowledgements of his ſovereignty as he had received from 
themſelves. It was alſo ſtipulated that boſtages ſhould be 
delivered to him by thoſe of the abſent vaſſals © of William, 


from whom he ſhould chuſe to demand them. And the 


| biſho ps, earls, barons, and other vaſſals of William, en- en- 
= themſelves to Henry, and to the young king his ſon, 
that, if, William, upon, any pretence, whatkh, ver, thould 
| recede from this convention and from his fealty to thoſe 
1 princes, they would ſtand by Henry, as their lege lord, 
againſt him and againſt all 15 enemies of that king; and 
the biſhops word? put the territozies. 'of William under an. 
interdict till he ſhould return to; his fealty. Among the 
witneſſes to this declaration were the vro N Richard 
and Ha Plantagenet. MTs "2 4 


The 
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land being thus ſettled and ſecuted, the whole attention of 
Henry was employed for ſome time on his affairs in France. 
The demolition of the caſtles built or fortified by the rebels 
in his territeries there was dis firſt obje@; ' being of no ſmall 
importance to the future obedience and tranquillity of thoſe 


cbuntries. In Anjou he himſelf ſaperviſed the execution of 


this part of the agreement he had made with his ſons; 
but in Poitou and Bretagne he committed it to Richard and 
Geoffry Plantagenet, that he might appear to confide in 


his mimiſters in reducing the power of the lords of thoſe 
caſtles, by whom they had been aided in their revolt againſt 


heit return to their duty, and that he might make them 


him. At the fame time, he took care, that his oun for- 
treſſes in thoſs Pürts ſhould: be put into a better ſtate of 


defence, and ſtrongly garriſoned with ſuch men as he could 
truſt. On the feaſt of St. Matthew, in the year eleven 
hundred asd feventy-five; 

cable conference with the king of France at Giſors, where, 
_ intending ſoort-afterwards to return into England; they took 
leave of that prinee; but, Henry finding it neceſlary to go 


| firſt into Anjou, his ſon was left at Rouen, where ſeveral id 


The feridal ſubjection of Scotland to the crown of Eng- 


veety-five; he and his eldeft ſon had an ami- 
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Benedict. 
Abb. . 

t. 17 p. 94. 
95, 6. 

ad ann, 1 175. 


o 


meſſengers eame to him from Louis, exhorting him not to 


venture to go into England with the king, his father, who, 
as ſoon as he ſhould have him - in his power there, would con- 
ine him in a priſon. This ſuſpicion was grounded on ſome 
things he had done offenſive to his father ſince the recon- 
ciliation, and on that monarch's refuſal to accept his ho- 
mage, as well as that of his brothers. 80 much 


he 
terrified by theſe repeated advices, that, when his father re- 


V. Diceto 
Imag. Hiſt. 


col. 586, ad 


ann. 1175. 
Benedict. 
Abb. ut ſu 


pra, 


turned from Anjou into Normandy, and ſent orders to him 


to come to Caen, from whence they were to go and take 
ſhipping at Barfleur for their voyage to England, he refuſed 
e . e 
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Henry, informed of the reaſons which produced this 
reluctance, aſſured him, by many gracious meſſages to 
him, that he had nothing to fear. Thus encouraged, and 


deſiring, by extraordinary acts of humiliation, to convince 


his father of the truth of his repentance, he went to him 
at the caſtle of Bure near Caen, and throwing himſelf at 
his feet, in the preſence of many nobles of N ormandy and 
of England, with a great effuſion of tears, implored his 
forgiveneſs of all he had done to offend him, before the 
war, in the war, or after the war, and moſt earneſtly 
begged, that, as his father and lord, he would receive 


from him bomage and an oath of allegiance; adding, that 


till he permitted him, as hehad done his two brothers, at 


their humble requeſt, to give him theſe pledges of _— 
loyalty, he ſhould never mas his Indignation. againſt him 


entirely removed. 


Henry, touched wah this "wink of his filial piety nd 


_ contrition, aſſented to his deſire; and 3 he did 


homage, and not only took the oath of allegiance, but 
ſwore, that he would be guided, in the whole ordering. of 
his houſehold and all his pe" affairs, by the counſels of 
his father, and as long as he lived would do no harm 10 


thoſe vaſſalt, who had ſerved his fathar in this war, on c. 


count of that ſervice, but would honour and promote them, 
as men who had been faithful, both to that king and ta 
him. For the performance of theſe ſpontaneous promiſes, 
the Archbiſhop of Rouen, William de Mandeville earl, of 


Eſſex, and other barons there preſent, took on themſelves 


to be ſureties ; and he propoſed to add to them the king of 


France, the 1 of Flanders, the earls of Champagne and 


of Blois, his brothers, Richard and Geoffry, the archbiſhops 


1 of Canterbury and Vork, and all the other ſpiritual 


and temporal lords on both ſides of the channel, under 
this condition, that, in caſe of hisy iolating the above- 
1 8 mentioned | 
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gements, they ſhould unanimouſly ſtand by . 


EM 


his father againſt him, and give him nor aid; nor advice, ; 


except to exhort him to return to his father. 


From all this it appears, that much diſtruſt had 3 
their former reconciliation, particularly with relation to that 


great pbint; which: Henry had) moſt at heart, the ſecurity 8 


of his friends flom the 3 his ſon when he him 


ſelf ſhould i be no more: but, all jealouſy being now re- 


moved vn both ſides, he ſent kim! to Louis, in order 
to Tatisfy that iking, his father-in-law, that he would be 


in no. danger. by, oing to England, and that confidenee 


would henceforth be Lg N Teeſiabliſhed; between the 


Engliſh and French court. 17. Grr; 


On his return from this viſit, he aw] nis PIR colebwated> . 
in happy:concord;: together, the feſtival of Eaſter, at Cher 


bourg, and afterwards went to Caen, Nera 08 n of 


Flanders deſired an interview with them. 


This prince, uhoſe mind was e ee a tormenti 


nike onzaccount of the war he had made againſt. — 
in order to 


many of his on ſubjects unjuſtly ſpilt in his quarrel, had 


expiate that crime, and atone for the blood of - 


taken the eroſs.on:Good.F riday, and Propoſed to ſet out; at. | 


the beginning of ſummer, en his journey to- the Holy 


Land, accompanied by his brother, whoſe woundwas nom 


healed, and by Vinany ofc his Re 5 but he thought it 


neceſſary firſt do wait upon Henry, and renew with him. 


chat league / uf :friend{hip.: and alliance: which his conſei- 


reproached him for having perfidiouſlyn and un- = 
gratefully:brokets. In this meeting he gave up to Henry the 


e nee 


charter; containing a-granbof, the royal caſtle: of Dover and 
the earldom of Kent, moſt enim to him by 
the young king of Englandg apd-adleaſed. that prince from 
his oath, to: fulfil tllis e ent: in return for which the 


two 1 * to him the. ſubſidy, they had formerly. 
granted 


_— ad: 
et 3 
citat. _—_ 


Tiiceto, col, 
$55. 


Gervaſe, & 
Be nedict. 


Abb. ad ann. 


1175. 


Diceto, col. 
586. 
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to this book. 


into En 
meeting; and, on the ſame 


Henry 
he could, and ſo deſirous to 


tranſaction, every article of which he e at. hou! 
moment to the E. of the realm! | 


5 Pilgrimage to Becket's tomb. The coincidence of * 


nerally 
5 nn, the favourite and: tbe mauareb was renewed, and 
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granted by the treaty of the year eleven hundred 1 FAY 


ſeven. - 


This being done, they went from Caen. to. Bar- 
fleur, and embarking there ſailed to Portſmouth, where, to 
the infinite joy of all their good ſubjects, they landed to- 
gether upon the ninth of May, in the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy-five, and, for ſome time afterwards, dined 


together, every day, at the ſame table, and lay, every . 


night, in the ſame bed. 
On the eighteenth of May * arching 6 e 


8 bury convened, with their conſent, a ſynod of the prelates 


and clergy of his province, which made ſeveral. canons ; 


the moſt important of which I ſhall mention hereafter, i in 


treating particularly of eccleſiaſtical matters. They were 
confirmed in a parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter om the 
twentieth of May, to which was read, in the preſence of 
the royal father and fon, a notification of what had paſſed 
at Bure between thoſe two princes, which had been ſent 

gland by a letter from Henry preſently after that 
day, all the ſpiritual and tem- 
poral barons became ſureties for his ſon, that he ſhould 
perform all the promiſes made at that time : fo careful was 
to bind thoſe covenants on this prince as a8 


publiſh and authenticate a 


1 9 


Hakan Londan the two. kings w went Hann 


king of Scotland's captivity with the time when 


penance 
had been publickly done, in that place, by Henry the elder, 


had exceedingly raiſed the credit of this new ſaint, to 
whoſe powerful interceſſion thatunhoped- for. event was ge- 


aſcribed. The monks faid; that the frienuſbip 


that 
7 : 
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which having e be returned to the affairs of his 
kingdom. 


During the courſe of this year many caſtles belonging 


to the rebel barons in England were levelled to the ground 


or diſmantled ; and the tower of Briſtol, from which, du- 


ring the late civil war, the carl of Gloceſter had expelled a 


garriſon of the king, to put it into the cuſtody of his 8 
own vaſſals, was reſtored to the crown by that lord, who 


thus ſtopped the proceedings commenced againft him by 


Henry, to recover the N which he, it ſeems, had diſ 
ere 


Thus ended iis rebellion: the firſt nk laſt ever raiſed: 


in the kingdom of England without ſome diſpute on the 


title of the king to the crown, or ſome difference of reli- 
dme grievance injurious to parti- CDs 
Vet, ill founded as it 


gion, or the pretence of ſome 
culars or hurtful to the pu lick. 
was, it ſhook the throne |. But 


Providence ſo aſ- 


fiſted the rightful cauſe of the king, that his enemies. fell 

before him almoſt without human means, and their malice 
only ferved to make his virtues more conſpicuous, and his 
power more extenſive. The worſt effect of the war was 


the emptying of his coffers; and, there being no confiſ- 
cations to 
conſiſtent indeed with the amneſty he had granted, but not, 
1 think, with his henour. Great. deſtruQtion. had been 
made uf the game in his foreſts, during the late trou- 


| bles; not only the rebels, but all who bordered there- 


- upon, having hunted therein, without reftraint. For 
this offence he now called almoſt all the nobility, and: 
many of * che inferior n ok; men, to a ſtrict account. 


in. 


that Becket was became the tutelary- ſaint f 5 1 penitent 

maſter. Henry deemed it expedient to countenance this 
opinion, and therefore choſe to return his thanks to God, for 

the happy end of the war, at the ſepulchre of that prelate ; 


repair this loſs, he took. a method of doing it, 


Benedict. . 
Abb. WY , 
ad ann. 11735. 


BenediR-. 
Abb. 
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Benedict. 
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HFHoveden, ad 


ann. 1175. 


to the rebels by bringing, © them this re: be 
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in his court. They pleaded a 7 liberty granted, in 
the diſorder of thoſe times, by t 
to hunt in the king's foreſts. Such an indulgence much ex- 


e regent of the kingdom, 


ceeded the favour which Henry had really done to his people, 
by having, from the firſt beginning of his reign, ſo relaxed 

the ſeverity of the foreſt laws, that no offences againſt. them 
were puniſhed, as before, by loſs. of life or of members, 
but only by amercements. It was enough to adhere to that 


humane mitigation, with ſome abatement of the mulcts: 
nor could it eaſily be ſuppoſed that his fondneſs for hunting, . 


which was one of his ſtrongeſt paſſions, would permit him 


to do more. Nevertheleſs ſome contemporary writers affirm, 
that Richard de Lucy, the regent, for his own. Juſtifica- 


tion, and in defence of all thoſe to whom he had given ſo 


extraordinary a licence, produced to Henry an order, ſent 
to him that monarch during, the rebellion, which com- 


manded him to throw open all the foreſts in England, and 


ſuffer the deer to be taken. They add too, that he was or- 


dered to deſtroy the royal fiſh-ponds, and give NET, people s | 


the fiſh. It is more credible, that he thought, at was pru- 


dent to wink at the violation of the laws for preſerving 1 
the king s game, while the ſafety of the realm itſelf. was at 


take; Ind that in thoſe circumſtances Henry had approved : 


of Th conduct: but ſuch a connivance laid no reſtraint on 
that prince from proſecuting thoſe who had treſpaſſed in this 
manner, at any other time, if. he ſhould incline ſo to do. 
Yet he would have acted more ſuitably to the generoſity and 
magnanimity of his former proceedings, if, forbidding the. 
continuanceof this licentiouſneſs forthe future, be had e 
the paſt, and not diſturbed, by the general vexation and terror 
of theſe unexpected proſecutions, the tranquillity of his 


kingdom, which in greater matters he had done ſo much 


to eſtabliſh. He did not, indeed, violate his act of grace 
ſe. 


* 4. - 
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it did not relate to the treaſons there pardoned, and heal: - 
he proceeded with equal ſeverity againſt many loyal ſubjects, 
accuſed of the ſame offerice. But theſe, whoſe fidelity had 
entitled them to all the favour of the crown, thought er | 


ſervices ill requited, when they found themſelves thus con- 


founded, as delinquents againſt, it, with. the moſt notorious 


traitors z and much of the gratitude, which the clemency 


ſhewn to the latter would have naturally produced, was loſt 


by their ſuffering diſquiet and damage for lighter miſde- 
meanors. The method of proceeding was alſo extremely 
odious, if we may believe an hiſtorian of conſiderable au- 


thority who lived in thoſe times; it being carried on (as he 


ſays) by a general inquiſition made upon oath, before the 
king or his juſtices, and hearſay evidence being taken Even 


making ſome 'allowances for exaggerated reports, it muſt 


ſtill appear an Y-judged, impolitick act; and, ſuppoſing it 
done notwithſtanding a permiſſion accorded. by Henry, it 
would deſerve a worſe cenſure; as there can be nothing more 
diſhonourable to the character 'ﬆf a king than laying ſnares 


for his ſubjects, to extort money from them, and turning the 
laws into engines of oppreſſion. Henry was not without fear 


of ſome danger to his perfon from the reſentment it cauſed, 


or from other grounds of fuſpicion, not ſo publickly known: 
for, in a council which he held, about Midfummer, at 


Woodſtock, he iffued a proclamation forbidding all who had 
| joined i in the' rebellion againſt him to come to his court or 


great council, unleſs particularly, ſummoned; and likewiſe ; 


ordered, that none ſhould ſtay 1 5 his court alter ſunſet, or 


„ 


Diceto. 


Benedia. 


_ te it before ſunriſing, or go armed with bows cha 2 


arrows, bf ſharp-pointed Enives, in any part of the realm 
on the Evgliſh 


did not long. remain in force. CS 
While the king was at Woodſtock, few lights, Acud 


of: having murdered one of his foreſters, and ag accom- 7 
You III. e - oo plices 


ide of the Severn. | But theſe ordinances : 
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1 in their crime; were brougbt priſoner to him 
ſoon afterwards were  Eongemn nned, and hange ny ate 


at ite 


One may preſume, that the Sts of their eech e this 


. outrage was the foreſter's s  oppolition to that Uberch of 
hunting 1 in the king 8 woods, AP 151 taken. far ſome tithe 
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5 Abb. 
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l thy t ye lie g at Wo 


his deer; an 105 80 | ewes N. went to Vork, where, on the 
tenth day of of | 5 1 Wa as attended by the king of Scotf 
land, who, brou (hither org bim all "the biſhop 1 
barons. knight Freeholders of his realm, the 


greateſt to the wa in 5 5 to their doing, together er Wil 

Fimſelf and x David, his brother, li > homage to Henry, 
according to the articles of the treaty of peace concluded. a 
Falaiſe. The caſtles demanded, as ſecurities, for the 1 


execution thereof, had been delivered to perſons a inte 


by Henry to take the cuſtody, of them, before this Flag and 
thereupon the Scotch king” with all the hoſtages hie had s gf- 


F £40 tg 


ven, among whom was his brother David, the preſun m 105 | 
at York. the convention of Falaiſe was publickly read 4 Pa 50 | 


 coafirmed: the ſeals of the king of Scothnd and; of The 
prinet wr 5 named being {et to it, in preſence bf the eſtates 


the feudal acts there required, "With ; 
Aa 2 : all 
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its members to England, as  poſtibly could be n 
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all che further ſecurities of oaths. and pledges mentioned in 
it, being compleatly performed. FTheſe conſtituted: as valid 
and binding a ſurrender of the ſovereignty of Scotland aud all 
de: abd thus 
Henry became the firſt ling F all Britain; the princes of 
Wales having been ſubjected before, by liege homage. 20d 
fealty, to the dominion of his imperial crown, and the 
Scots, who had never yet ſubmitted their monarchy to that 


or any other power, conſenting now to acknowledge; the 


king of England and his heirs to all perpetuity their ſoveteigns 


and: Fliege lords. But what Henry had Nr e with great 


glory to himſelf, and great advantage to his people, his im- 
mediate ſucceſſor unadviſedly and impolitickly. gave up: 


ſince which time the ſeparation of Scotland from England, 


and the independence of the former (except for a ſhort in- 


Benedict. | 


| Abb. ad ann. 


1175. 


Hoveden, ad 
ann. 1174. 


terval under Edward the firſt) did much harm'to the latter, 
and kept both countries in almoſt continual wars, till the 


| happy union of the kingdoms in the ſixth year of: Queen 


Ann made the Scots and Engliſh one nation, and eſtabliſned 


the Britiſh: empire on much firmer foundations than any 


feudal connexion could have given to it, or any force in 


the Engliſh crown, while the realms were divided wore 


have been able to maintain. '' © 

At the concluſion of theſe e at Vork, we king 
of Scotland obtained permiſſion from Henry to employ bs | 
arms in reducing the rebellious Gallowegians to their former 


obedience. Gilbert and Uctred, ſons of Fergus, who de- 


ſcended from the ancient princes of that nation, bag on 
the death of their father, divided between them the Sho» | 


ritance of the country, and; as vaſſals to Scotland, had 


ſerved under the orders of William the Lion in the late 
war againſt Henry: but, when William was a captive, | they 
fent to Henry in France ſupplications and preſents, OE 
AE to. receive chem under his W * rotes them, | 

| as 
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as his ſubjects, againſt the Se 
Uctred, was Henry 


of that N He therefote u]iſſioned his chaplain, Roger 


de Haveden, who aſterwards wrote the hiſtory of his teign, 
and another / eocleſiaſtick, to treat with theſe princes. But, 


before they, ſet Out, the elder brother, impatient of a partner 


in his: power, had, by the help 6f his ſon, impriſoned the 
younger, and eruelly put him to death. A civil war had en- 


ſued; the murdered chieftdin having leſt a ſon, who fought 
bravely to revenge his father's blood, and to guard for him- 


ſell x: 4 inheritance! which he elaimed. - Nevertheleſs, at the 
time when the Engliſh enyoys arrived; they found Gilbert in 
poſſeſſion of the Abel province of Galloway, the ſovereignty 

of which, to obtain the king of England's protection; he 
and his people unanimouſly offered to that monarch, with 
2 yearly tribute of two add marks of ſilver, of five 
hundred/cows, and an equal number of ſwine. But Henry, 


being informed of the bac of his kinſman, and knowing 


too, that, in driving out the Scots, - the Gallowegians had 
maſſacred many Engliſh and Normans whom they found in 


their country, refulcd to take theſe barbarians: under his pro- 
tection, or make any treaty with them. This conduct A0 


him honour; and it was genetous in him to permit the king 


of Scotland to recover this province, though he was not bound 
to do fo by the treaty of Falaiſe, and though Galloway had. 


been anciently under the dominion of the Northumbrian 

kings, whoſe rights deſcended to him, if claims fo remote 
can be conſidered as rights. Indeed the Scots had no reaſon, 
through 1the whole courſe of this affair, to complain of 


his making an immoderate or vindictive uſe of his fortune. 
It is therefore no reflection as ſome have ſuppoſed}. on the 


magnanimity of the nation, that they gave up, at this time, 
the. e of, thaw: ſtate, to ſave it from devaſtationz. 


from 


dts; Tbe younger of. them, 
's:kinſman by his mother: and the pro- 
poſal they made ſeemed highly advantageous to the e 
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from conqueſt, f from deſtruction. The ſpi pirit they ee 
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ſhewed againſt Edward the Firſt, who Frauduleath and vio- 


lently, in breach of the truſt repoſed i in him, and without 
| being provoked by hoſtilities on their part, uſurped the love- 


reignty over their kingdom, ſufficiently. proves that in thus 


| ſubmitting to Henry they conſidered the injuſtice. of the war 


they had made, the barbarity with which they had carried it 


on; the guilt of the. rebellion. they had abetted, and there- 
fore yielded, without any ſuch violent efforts as ariſe from a 


ſharp; and indignant ſenſe of ill uſage, to the compenſation 
required for the offences committed by their king and by 


them, againft. the a and againſt the berſon, of this 


prince. 
About Michaelmas, in the year Keren hoodredi Ad 


3 ſeventy-five, arrived in England three embaſſadors from Ro- 
derick OConor, king of Conaught, namely, his chancellor, 


and the archbiſhop of Tuam, and the abbot of. St. Brandon. 


But, before I relate the occaſion of their coming, it will be 


neceſſary to give an account of events which had. hap ened 
in Ireland from the time when Henry left it till the Pele 


above- mentioned. 


It is probable that the taking the adminiſtration of, Eaſt x 
Meath from O Ruark, prince of Breffny, and giving the 


province entire to H ugh de Lacy (in whatever manner it was 
done) produced great reſentment in the heart of O Ruark, 


which burned there undiſcovered ſo long as King Henry con- 


tinued in Ireland, but, ſoon after the departure of that monarch 
from thence, began ſo far to break forth, as to cauſe appre- 
henſions that the peace of the kingdom might thereby be 


diſturbed : to prevent which, through the mediation of BE 


: friends on each ſide, a conference was appointed between 
him and Lacy, lord lieutenant of Ireland. Oaths and 
ſureties having been reciprocally given, they met on a hill not 
far diſtant from Dublin, accompanied on each ſide by a {mall 
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and equal number of their friends and. attendants. It was 


agreed that the Engliſh ſhould only be armed with their 
ſwords, and the Trich with their axes. The two chieſs 


conferred together apart from the reſt, aſſiſted by one un- 
armed interpreter. But a knight, named Gryffyth, who was 


nephew to Maurice Fitzgerald and one of Lacy 8. band, ha- 


ving conceived a ſufpicion of ſome treachery intended by 
O Ruark, expreſſed his fear to his uncle, and with the con- 
ſent of that chief drew off ſeven. 1ts, who were all his 
own relations,” to another part of the bil, where they im- 


mediately took their horſes and arms, brou abt thither by his 
orders, and began to tilt with each other, wheeling con- 
ſtantly round the place of conference, ſo as to be within 


call if any tumult ſhould happen. After ſome time had 


been ſpent in angry diſputes berweerd Lacy and O Ruark, 
the latter, pretending a neceſſity to withdraw a little while 


out of fi ght, give a ſignal* to ſome bands of Iriſh foot- 
ſoldiers, n e had cocelihe' in a valley, that they ſhould 


come to him, and then returned towards Lacy. But Fitz- 
gerald, who watchfully obſerved all his motions, ſeeing him 
advance with larg ge ſtrides, with 5 pale viſage, and with his 


axe lifted up, inſtantly, 1 his own ſword, and admo- 
niſhing, Lacy to be careful 6 


to ar his ſword, O Ruark aimed a blow at his bare head, 


which cut off the arm of the interpreter, who interpoſed to 
ward it off, Lacy retiring, fell twice; but was protected 


and ſaved by the valour of Fitzgerald who o poſed his 


5 ſword to the axe of the treacherous Iriſh chief. At the 
fame inſta it, the bands which O Ruark had called to him, 


this encounter Was paſſing. The Triſh prince, who foreſaw 


N 
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f himſelf loudly called upon 
Gry ffy h to haſten to his ſuccour. But, before Lacy had time 


brfemen led „ arrived on the ſpot where 


i armed 
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ifs 
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7 ON. afyl government of Leinfter, on the terms before ntioned, 


| juſt as he wasmounting, he andithe horſe wer 
thet. The three nobles were ſlain; and a great laughtetnen 


tidus tales, ſays, that Gryffyth's: ſul Was owing to a 
dream, which he hedidrfkabed the! eh bole an} 


cover, with great fury, againſt Fi 


1 that certainly Lacy's liſe was preferred in the conflict by 
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armed with llances and fir 


eng ſbields, endeavoured to-cſcape 
on a horſe which three of his nobles brought to him ju but; 


opheredd thaoaghy 
by one riolent puſh of Gryffyth's: lance, and fell dead og. 


waderüf all the Iriſh foot, in the open 
they fled diſperſt . Aftet the action the head 
Was cut off, andiſet zup on the great gate of the Gl of 

Dublin; and bis body was hung, with tlie feet) upwards, 


on the gallows; ſpeQacle very dreadful and iſhoching to 
the ITriſh ho bac chever ny cenftorned, tada ſee the re- 
bellions of their princes or chieftains a en 790 


wiſhed ! T m och Wo 4b FO e ASTOR: 36: 
I Giraldus Cambrenſs,-who 1 often too fond of ſuperſti- 


he had ſeen a multitude of wild if 


ine, cuſbitg;out.of'thdr 


dit Jacy:; ; 7 but 

before the. hive one boar, uf a yer e ſize from 
whoſe tuſks they were EN An ical aved, by 

the aſſiſtance he gave them 1 384d 2 FEAR 21 4 BAN 

What appears ar. the facts, as tliey are told 57 < iraldus, | 


the precautions which Gryffyth, diſtruſtful of the Iriſh,” had 
prudently taken, that morning. in concert: with Fitzgerald. 
On Henry's return into E. ngland out of:\Normandy;' the 


head of O Ruark was taken! down from the gate of the 
caſtle of Dublin, and ſent to him in that kingdom. What 


be did with it there we are not told; TRetutherdedFhlofalſhis ; 
cbieſtain gave to Lacy, for ſomt time; a quiet poſſe 


all the: great province of "Meath, » which: 


e held afiithe 
king, as his immediate waſſall! baud nals 1697 204 01 
In the year cleven. hundied./and>-levqnty>thregnolladl | 
Strotigbow, 1 yi had -donfartgeditthe poſſeſſion 


= LEY . made 
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made war on O Dempſey, the chieftain of Ophally, a diſtri. 


in that province, for reſuſing to attend his court, when ſum- 
moned. In this expedition che was accompanied by Robert 


de Quiney, to whom he had given in marriage his daughter 
by the conicel of Pembroke, his firſt wife, and with her, 
as a portion, the higheſt military office he had in his gift, 


that of - conſtable of Leinſter. They ravaged the whole 
without reſiſtance: but, when they returned, 


countr 


with the booty they bad gained, towards Kildare, juſt after 
the vangua 


through a ; defile, O Dempſey fell on the rear. Robert de 


Quiney was ſlain with many of his knights, and the banner 
of Leinſter was taken. The death of the conſtable, who 


was well beloved by the troops, and very dear to the earl, 
did not affed 


_ diſgrace. which- their arms, ſor the firſt time, had ſuffered, and 
which, it was feared, would excite the courage of the Iriſh, 


4+" the” conduct of Strongbow, had paſt 


him or them with more concern, than the 


eaſily rendered preſumptuous by good ſucceſs, to further acts 


of rebellion. The earl probably would have tried, by ſome 


enterprize better conducted, to rep air his ide and re- 


venge his ſon in law's death.; but E had no time to do it, 


being ſoon afterwards called, by orders from Henry, to aſſiſt 


him in France, againſt his enemies there, with all the force 


he could bring. This mandate he obeyed, though with evi- 


Lambetk 


. | 


dent danger to his own great poſſeſſions in the province of 
Leinſter; and the king was Pi pleaſed with ſuch a proof 


of fidelity in one to whom he had ſhewn no extraor- 
dinary kindneſs, that he gave him the cuſtody of the 
caſtle of Giſors, a truſt of the greateſt importance. But, 
after the ur over the rebels in Bretagne, and other ad- 
vantages he had gained in France, before the end of autumn 
in the year eleven hundred and ſeyenty- three, he ſent back 
this lord, whoſe preſence he then thought more neceſſar 
Ireland, with ſignal marks of his favour : for he took 1 
Vor. Il. . Bb N Hogh 
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quired ta ſend hicher a compet e ee e e, e 
according to his diſcretion. The hos knights Ava. 
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Hugh de Lacy the government of chat kingdom, and con- 
ferred it upon him. The cuſtody of Dublin, annexed to 
the office of viceroy, was alſo. committed to him; beef 


which Henty gave him the royal city of Wexford, 


a caſtle in thoſe parts. Hugh de Lacy, with a prompt 


and meritorious | obedience, retired: from Dublin into 
| Meath; but Robert Fitzſtephen, whom Henry had leſt 
in that city under Lacy 's command, Vas now onde 


into Normandy, with Maurice de Pre i. and Re- 
bert Fitz-Bernard. The Jft of theſe, as Hewitt, in the 
government of Waterford to Homphrcy. de Bohun, Who 
had gone before into England, was commanded to take 
with him the whole garrifon of that place, when ww has 
ſurrendered the cuſtody theres ton, Who Was 


mentioned paſſed over into England about the beginning of 
October, Par found the rebellion then raging in that king- 


dom, when in conſequence, 1 Fun, of, new orders from 


Henry, they joined his army commanded by Humphrey de 
Bohun, and did him good ſervice ewe the earl of Leinſter. 

During the 1 of Strongbow / confederacies had been 
formed, among the princes of Ireland, to ſeize the opportunity 


of the dangerous wars, both inteſtine and foreign, which diſ- 


turbed all the other dominions of Henry, and ſhake. off the 
yoke of his ſovereignty over them, by expelling all the Eng- 
liſh out of their iſland. But the earl's unlocked -for return, 


with greater power than before, reſtrained the effects of 


theſe defigns for ſome time. Ne 


ertt leſs NO, ſubmiſſions. 


were "wa to him by ODemplſey, nor did he think it pru- 
dent to endeavour to reduce that chief to obedience till the 


diſturbances in England and France were compoled, left it 


| Thould kindle a general war with the Triſh, to ſuſtain which. 
Hh had not 3 force. Tbe troops be had Were ill 


paid; 
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pad; the jay e u b 


3 eee eee wee e do abr the. 


chief eomma 


lo the army, demanded of Strongbow to be 


put under the cbnduct of Raymond 1 1" whom they 
| loved for his liberality, his enterpriſing ſpirit, and the great 


rought with him during been 
quickly ſpent, and it deing no eaſy matter, as things were 
then circumſtanced, to draw any more from the king, or 
from his own lands in Fa ron Hi ac ger | 


ſpoils they had taken when he was at their 6 0 irate * = 


they had Seema as auxiliaries to Dermad. 


The earl; for many good reaſons, was very e EI 
make an alteration: ſolicite 


and paſs over into Englan 


he could not maſt. 
heart of Oph 


Raymond led them directly into the 


an expedition into "ce wh took Liſmore which they ſacked, 


and pillaged the whole diſtrict. belonging to that town, on 
what pretence we are not told. Perhaps they thought it a 


ſufficient cauſe of war, that the Itiſh there had ſome money 


by means of their commerce with the neighbouring Oſtmem 
of Waterford and of Cork, and a great abundance of cattle. 

The ſpoils of the town they propoſed to ſend to Waterford, 
from that city, and 'other merchant veſſels 1 
which they found in the port: but, while theſe tranſports, ſo 

laden, were wind- bound in the mouth of the river Avon- 


in ſome ſhips 


more, they were attackt by a fleet of two and thirty ſhips, 
which the citineus of Cork had ſent out to intercept them. 


TRY 3 Welſh ſoldiers, whom Raymond-: had put 
| | VVV 


iir chis manner; but the whole 5 
ſoldiery, with one voice, declaring they would leave him 
id, or even deſert to the Iriſh, if he 
did not comply with their demand, he ſubmitted to a force 


| and got much plunder there; but, this » 
gain rather ijrirating than ſatisfying their avarice, they made 
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would permit. In the mean time Raymond, at the 
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aboard to guard them, under the conduct of an officer named 


Adam de Hereford, defended them with great valour. The 


chief commander of the enemy's fleet was killed; ſome of 
their veſſels were taken, the reſt returned to Cork; and the 


victorious party ſailed to Waterford, as ſoon as the Wind 

oa of 
fourſcore knights and men at arms, defeated a body of Iriſh, 
whom Dermod Mac Carthy, prince of Cork-and of Deſm "ry 


| had led to Liſmore by land, in concert wich the Oftinen; ; 
and then proceeded, undiſturbed by any further oppoſi- ” 
tion, along the ſea-coaſt, to Waterferd, with a booty. of four 
thouſand cows and ſheep, taken by his troops in the territory 


of Liſmore. Elated with this ſucceſs, he preſſed the eatl to 
give him his fiſter Baſilea, with whom he was in love, and 


the office of conſtable or ſtandard- bearer of Leinſter, till an 
infant daughter, left by Robert de Quiney, ſhould be married 


to a man by whom the duty of it could be performed. But, 
the earl defiring time to conſider on the matter, and ſhewing 


himſelf not diſpoſed to grant either part of this requeſt, 


Raymond, full of reſentment, took the occaſion of his fh- 


ther's death in Wales, which happened ſoon afterwards, to 


return to that eountry, drawing away with him Mey ler, his 


couſin german and friend, who in all theſe Triſh wars, but 


more particularly in ſome actiom of the enterpriſe againſt 
Liſmore, had ertinently ſigraliſed his valour. After their 


departure the-command of Strongbow s forces in Leinſter was 
again committed to his uncle, Hervey of Mountmaurice yet 
the carl, Yo any mutiny of the ſoldiers in an expedition 


he deſigned to make againſt Cork, choſe to lead them him- 


f ſelf, i marched with them to Caſhel, where he halted 


fome time, in ex ectation of a body of Engtiſh and Oſtmen 


from Dublin, who were ordered 6 join his army there. 


But theſe troops, in their march, being lodged-at rer A for 
one night, and not fearing the approach. of any/ehem! 


7 0 Fi K IN. HE TEES In 


chat place Were weten the _ of da NM 
in-their quarters hy a ſtrong pat ri 
OBrian pre of Limerick, and Joſt four hyndred. © 
wich beur- Engliſn Knights e dene = y, 
employed; in thicſerviee. The earl Py Feb RS: 
terfords ard-:fouhdhin/elf »fopn;confingd within "i 
Ir; 


that-vity v allithe.countty being filled, with 5 0 
who, on the news of G Btian is ſugceſs) at Ofſory, a8 ona 


ſignal given revolted from the A d they had ſu 


worn to 
Heng Roderick O Oonor/hioaſelf,, deſiring, to, regain the 
foreraigntyof Ireland, which he ha e yielded up, 
paſtd the Shannon from \Conaught, and with a great ts 
iwaded Meath. Hugh de Lacy at; this time was. gone over 
to ry theking, his ality in England, after 1 — portion 


out all t of that province among his friends and fol; 


diers;crtoxb6[Þeld under him as baronies 5 


except what: 
dang erben war now coming: uf 
cheir chief they only endeavoured to fave the, principal 
places, abandoning many ſmall. forts he had cauſec to he 


-reſerved ſor his on uſe in demeſne, 80 


* 


built for che; ſecurity of the country. Theſe the Irich de: 
ſtroyed, aid ravaged all Meath to. the, very confines of 
Dublin. Ini ſuch circumſtances Stropgbow,, ſeeing NONE 


reſource, diſpatched a letter to Raymond, whereby he e 
treated him to come to his aid with all the forces he could. P 
miſe, aſſuring him that immediately after his arrival he would 
give him his ſiſter. Raymond, equally fired by ambition 
and love, haſtened over with Meyler and thirty other Knights, 
who were all of his own kindred; one hundred. men at arms, 
who ſervbd-likewiſe,on horſeback, and three hundred Welſh. 
archers. He and his band arrived fafe in the port of Wa- 
terfotd at. the very inſtance when the citizens were riſing to 
attack the Eagliſn in that city. On the ſight, of tie fleet 
4 mpg weft ie vad. with, the: enſigns of England. 
— 4 5 - diſplayed, 
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diſplayed, their fur y yielded to their fear: the tumult was 


appeaſed; and Raymond, landing his forces without oppo 


ſition, conducted the earl from thence to Wexford, by land, 


and all the troops he had with him, except the garriſon 


placed in Reginald's tower, and a few Engliſh, who, under 


the protection of theſe, choſe to remain in the town. But 
the governor, he left there, not daring to truſt to that de- 
fence, ſoon afterwards embarked, with ſome of his own 
| houſehold, aboard of a ſmall veſſel, then lying in the Tiver 


and navigated by ſome Oſtmen, who promiſed to carry. them 


by ſea to Werſord, but murdered them all as ſoon, as they 


had them in their power. This was done with the privity 
of many of their countrymen inhabiting Waterford, to Kut 
returning they inſtantly maſſacred all the Engliſh in the houſes 


or ſtreets, without diſtinction of ſex or age. Yet the gar- 
riſon of the tower recovered the town, exßelling, 8 


by an 
agreement with the reſt of the citizens, thoſe Who : 20 RE 


direaly concerned i in theſe een and bardoning all the 


In the mean time Raymond folemaiſed, his muptials + at 


| Wexford, and the next morning led his troops to oppoſe the 


depredations which the king of Conaught was making in the 
territory of Dublin. That prince, at his approach, retired 


through Meath into his own dominions; and none of the 


other Iriſh chiefs, who had confederated with bim, daring 
after his e to Keep the field, Raymand recovered all 


- Meath. - 


Tt was reaſonable to think that the Engliſh, till ſuch 
time as the civil diſſenſions in England were entirely 


5 compoſed, would have been content with defending thoſe 


provinces of Ireland in which they were ſettled from the 
attacks of the Irith: but the active ſpirit of Ray mond, and 
his deſire to enrich his troops with plunder, 8 him t to 


make an offenſive war on the territory of Donald G Brian, 
and attempt to take Limerick itſelf by ſtorm ; an enterpriſe 


to 
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to which his forces did not ſeem in any degree prof rtioned: 
for, againſt the great multitude of inhabitants there, who 
were trained to the uſe of arms, he brou ght only one hun- 


dred and twenty knights, or heav & Nie horſe, three hun- 
dred light horſe, and four hundred foot, who were archers; 


though the town was walled round, and had a ſtronger de- 


** by being encompaſt by the river Shannon, fordable 
only in one place, where the ſtream was very rapid, and the 
bottom ee and ſtony. The troops flood on the brink, 
| afraid attempt fo dangerous: a pallage, when a nephew of | 
Raymond, named David, who was a very young man, and 
had never” before been engaged in any action, ſpurring his 
horſe forced him forwards into the river, and got ſafe to the 
other ſide, crying out, that he had found. the ford. But, 
none having — him, except one heavy. armed horſe- 
man, named Geoffry Judas, he turned back and rejoined the 
body of cavalry 00 which he had gone forth. His com- 
panion, endeavouring to db ſo too, was carried away by the 
violence of the current into a deeper part of the river, and 
there drowned. Nevertheleſs the brave Meyler, being emu 
lous of the courage his kinſman had ſhewn, plunged into 
the water, and paſling ouer, unaccompanied by any of the 
ſoldiers, to the Oppoſite fide, began to fight with 5 Iriſh, 
ſome of whom oppoſed his landing on Ke margin. of the 
Shannon, while thoſe on the walls, which hung over the 
bank of the river, caſt down upon him a thick ſhower of 
darts and ſtones. Loud ſhouts were hereupon ſet up by 
both parties, which drew Raymond from the rear to the 
head of his army, where ſeeing his couſin engaged alone in. 
ſo unequal a combat, he incited his men, by a ſhort ſpeech, 


-- af him, and gave them an example more powerful 


than his worde, by palfing foremoſt himſelf. One knight 
and two horſemen of an inferior degree were all they Toft 
> z the citizens, He with terror, fled 1 into the: 
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city, ſhamefully deſerting, not only the margin of the river, | 
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but the wall and rampart itſelf, A great {laughter was 
made of them within the city, and a vaſt booty gained by 
the pillage of the houſes, which theſe conquerors thought 


the beſt reward of conqueſt : but it added much to Their 


Joy, that they had thus taken vengeance on the prince of 


Limerick, for the loſs of the four hundred Oſtmen of Dublin, 
ſlai n at Offory by his troops. Raymond left fifty | 


Knights, 
with two hundred other horſemen, and the ſame number of 


archers, for the garriſon of the Ps and then retufhed i Into 


Leinſter.” . . eee, 
About this time, in a en & the bine cg 
Ireland convened at Waterford, the bull of Pope Adrian, 
which granted that kingdom to Henry, was publickly read, 
having been, for that purpoſe, brought over from Eng land . 


by the prior of Wallingford, and William Fitz Aldein. 


4 


Gne ſhould have thought that the king would ws carried 


it with him when he went into Ireland: but, for reaſons not 


explained i in the hiſtories of thoſe times, he did not produce 


it till now; though at his firſt coming thither he certainly let 
the Iriſh clergy know, that the ſee of Rome had approved! his 


undertaking, Perhaps the harſh expreſſions in it concerning 


the nation, and the ſtrange power there aſſumed of diſpoſing 
of a free and independant crown, by a gift to a foreign 


prince from one who had no right to what he gave, made it 


Proper to conceal the grant from the Iriſh, while a quiet 


ſubmiſſion of their princes and nobles to the ſovereignty of 


Henry was hoped for by that monarch. The preſent revolt 
deſtroyed this hope; and therefore he now might recur to 


the papal authority, as the moſt effectual means to ſecure 
the obedience of the clergy of Ireland, by whom the people, 


whoſe conſciences were under their ditection, might, in ſpight 


of their rulers, be kept ſubject to him, or ' reclaimed from 


rebellion, 


fe 
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the prior of Waterford returned. into England, from whence 
they went to the king in Normandy, that they might inform 


him what ſtate his realm of Ireland was in, and from what 
cauſes the troubles, which after Strongbow s return had ra- 


ther encreaſed than ſublided, did, in their opinion, proceed. 
The report they -made was agreeable to the impreſſions they 
had taken from Hervey of Mountmaurice, who accuſed Ray- 


mond of having made the Engliſh troops in Leinſter a 
mere band of freebooters, whoſe continual depredations had 


provoked all the Iriſh, and the Oftmen themſelves, to rebel. 


He added, that it was the) intention of this officer, by the aid 


of theſe ſoldiers, to uſurp for himſelf, not only the city 


and dominions of Limerick, but the whole realm of Ireland; 
and in proof of. this he alledged his having bound them to 
_ himſelf by extraordinary oaths of a treaſonable nature. The 
firſt part of the charge was not groundleſs; ; and, though i in 


the latter the malice of Hervey againft Raymond made. him 


exceed the bounds of truth, yet certainly there was cauſe 
for jealouſy of tate in the attachment to Raymond which 


the army had ſhewn againſt the principles of military d:ſci- 


pline and obedience. Henry thought it fo alarming, that 


in the ſpring of the year eleven 4 and ſeventy-four he 
recalled him from Ireland, ſending thither two nobles, with 
orders to bring him over into Normandy with them, and two 
others commiſſioned to remain with the earl, and aſſiſt him 


with their counſels. But, while Raymond, in obedience to 


this command, was preparing to ſet ſail, intelligence came 
to the earl, that Donald O Brian, prince of Limerick, had 


beleaguered that city with a great hoſt of Iriſh ; and that all 
the proviſions found in it, when it was taken by Raymond, Z 
or brought into it afterwards, had been conſumed in the 7 


winter. Strongbow therefore reſolved to march inſtantly to, 


its ſuccour : but all his army refuſed to go upon this ſervice _ 
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After this ſynod was diſſolred, William Ry and 
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without their former com ade. In theſe circumſtances 
he conſulted the two noble counſellors ſent from the 
king, who joined with him, on account of the preſſing 
neceſſity, in deſiring Raymond to reſume the command of 
theſe troops ſo devoted to his perſon. That general here- 
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upon led forth a detachment conſiſting of fourſcore heay 
armed cavalry, two hundred light horſe, and three Pundicd 


archers, beſides ſome bands of Iriſh foot, conducted by the 
chiefs of Offory and Kinſale, whom family quarrels had 


made inveterate enemies to Donald O Brian. But, before 
they reached Caſhel in their way to Limerick, they heard 


that Donald, having raiſed the ſiege of that city on the firſt 


advice of their march, had taken poſt in a ſtreight, lying 
between them and Caſhel, and' had ftrongly fenced it 
againſt them. On this intelligence they advanced, and 


when they approached to the ſtreight, the chief of Offory | 


made them this extraordinary ſpeech: O ye men, whoſe 


« victorious arms have ſubdued to you this iſland, behave 
as yourſelves well this day : becauſe, if you conquer, our 


„ axes will join your ſwords in wounding the backs of the 
vanquifhed and flying enemy; but, if ye are beaten, 


© theſe weapons, which always ſtrike on the fide of the 


*« conquering party, will be certainly turned againſt you.” 
Meyler Fitz Henry, who led the vanguard of the Engliſh, 


hearing theſe words, which declared what had before Perm 


ſuſpected, made ſo furious a charge, that he quickly forced 
his way through the enemy 's barricado, with ſome ſlaughter 


of the Iriſh by whom it was guarded ; but moſt of them 


fled without fighting. I prefume that in this and other 
aſſaults of entrenchments, or any fortified places, the Eng- 
liſh horſemen diſmounted and fought on foot, ſword in 
hand; cavalry not- being proper for ſuch operations. By 
the vigory thus obtained not only the relief of Limerick 
was effected, but, within a ſhort time afterwards, Donald 

OBria 
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O Brian and Roderick king of Conaught had conferences | 


with Raymond, in which, begging for peace, they renewed 


their Bt cf fealty to the king of England, and gave 


hoſtages to ſecure a more faithful performance of their pro- 
miſes for the future. Moreover (to complete the good | for- 
tune of Raymond) on his return to Limei ick he found en- 


Vos from Dermod Mac Carthy, prince or king of Deſ- 
mond, who came to, implore his aſſiſtance in behalf of 


their males; whoſe rebellious ſon had almoſt driven him 
out of that country. This ſuit being backed with liberal 
offers to Raymond and high pay to his ſoldiers, he gladly 

ſcized the occaſion of acquiring two things which he equally 
coveted, more wealth and more fame. His arms reſtored 
Dermod ; and he and his forces returned from this expedi- 


tion enriched with the gifts they had received from that 


prince, and with ſtore of plunder they had taken from the 


rebels. After ſuch happy ſucceſs it was not thought ad- 
viſeable to ſend him out of Ireland, or deprive bim rx 


command which it ſeemed that no other could ſo worthily 
take. The peace he had ſettled in Deſmond was ſoon diſ- 
turbed : for Mac Carthy's ſon, under colour of a reconci- 


liation, having found means to get his father into his power, 


ſhut him up in a priſon: but the old man, with equal craft, 
contrived to put the uſurping prince to death, Ireland from 
that time was quiet till the end of the civil war in England 
and France, when Henry, having leiſure to attend to the 
ſettlement of his Iriſh dominions, was deſirous to conclude 
a new treaty of agreement with Roderick king of Conaught, 


for which purpoſe that prince had ſent over his chancellor, 


and the prelates before named, as his plenipotentiaries, who, 
a little before Michaelmas, in the year eleven hundred and 
ſeventy-five, waited on Henry at Windſor, where a great 
council was held, by extraordinary ſummons, for the ſo- 
lemn determination of this affair. The convention there 
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ratified was to this effect. Henry granted to his liegeman 
Roderick, that he ſhould be à king under him, ready to ſerve 
him as bis vaſſal ; and that he ſhould hold his own territo- 


ries as well and as peaceably, as he had held them before 


He was likewiſe 
to have under his rule and dominion all the reſt of the 


ifland, and the inhabitants thereof (but with ſome excep- 
tions which are afterwards ſpecified in the treaty), and to 


exerciſe juriſdiction over them all (kings and princes in- 


cluded), fo as to oblige them to pay their tribute to the 


king of. England through his hands, and to preſerve to that 
monarch his other rights. They were likewiſe to hold in peace 


whatſoever they poſſeſſed at that time, ſo long as they re- 


mained faithful to the king of England, and paid him their 
tribute and what elſe he claimed by right, through the king 
of Conaught's hands; ſaving in all things the prerogative 
And in caſe that any 
of them ſhould rebel againſt either, and refuſe to pay their 


tribute or other duties in the manner before preſcribed, or 


ſhould depart from their fealty to the king of England, the 


king of Conaught was to judge them, and remove them 
from their governments or from their poſſeſſions. It was 


| likewiſe agreed and declared, that, if Roderick's own ſtrength 


ſhould not be ſufficient to do theſe things, the king of 


England's conftable and his other ſervants and ſoldiers ſhould 


ailiſt him therein, upon his requiſition, and ſo far as they 
ſhould find needful. The tribute demanded of him, out 


of all his own territories and others in the iſland, was a 


hide, ſaleable for the merchant, from every tenth beaſt of 
all the cattle killed there: except, that in thoſe diſtrids 


which the king of England retained as his demeſnes, or 


in thoſe of his barons, he was not to intermeddle namely 
in Dublin and all its appurtenances; in Meath and all its 
nee mp therein whatſoever had been 


held 
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vince after him) and in Wexford and all the territory 
thereof, and in all the reſt of Leinſter ; and in Waterford, 
with the country between that city and Dungarvan; this 
latter place, with all its appurtenances, included. And, 
if any of the Iriſh who had fled from the territories of the 


king's barons ſhould deſire to return thither, they might 


do it in peace, paying the tribute above-mentioned, ag 
others did; or doing the ancient ſervices which they uſed 
to do for their lands; as their lords ſhould like beſt. 


But, if any of the Iriſh who were ſubjects of the king of 
Conaught ſhould refuſe to return to him, he might compel 


them to do it; after which they were quietly to remain in 


held by E Hu a Melachlin, or by any who had held that pro- 
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his land. Moreover the faid king was impowered to take 


hoſtages from all thoſe whom the king of England had 
committed to him, at his own and the king of Eugland's 


choice; and he was to give the ſaid hoſtages to the king of 


England, or others, at the king's choice. And all thoſe 


from whom theſe ſecurities were demanded were to per- 


form certain annual ſervices to the king of England by pre- 


ſents of Iriſh dogs and hawks. And they were not to de- 


tain any perſon Cm ont belonging to any land or terri- 


tory of that prince, againſt his will and commandment. 
Among the witneſſes to this treaty was Lawrence arch- 


| biſhop of Dublin, who before the arrival of the king of 


Conaught's. envoys had come over to England. From the 


tenour thereof it appears, that Henry thereby conſtituted 


Roderick OConor a kind of viceroy, under him, over the. 


| Whole realm of Ireland, except thoſe parts which he held 


himſelf in demeſne, or * granted to his barons, namely, 
Dublin, Wexford, and Waterford, with all their appurte- 
nances, and t A and Meath with all theirs. In Meath. 


was then included the weſtern province of that name as. 
well as the eaſtern, When the kingdom of Leinſter was. 


granted, 
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| granted by Henry to Strongbow, Dublin, with ſome of 
the cantreds adjacent to that city, was ſeparated: from it, 
and retained in demeſne by the king; for which reaſon it 
is mentioned diſtinctly here. Wexford and Waterford, being 
alſo in the hands of that monarch, are therefore excepted, 


If the ability of reducing the whole kingdom of Ireland 
| fo a perfect ſubjection had not been wanting at this time, 
Henry would not have choſen to make one of the Iriſh 
princes, and (what was ftill worſe) their late monarch, the 
inſtrument of his ſovereignty over that nation (as he did by 
this treaty): for, ſurely, it was not the proper way to re- 
claim them from their barbarous cuſtoms, nor a ſecurity 
on which he could firmly depend. But in the preſent con- 
juncture he did not think it adviſable to withdraw himſelf 
from the care of his other dominions; and, without ma- 
king a long abode in that iſland, he could not hope to 
eſtabliſh his authority there in ſo compleat a manner, as to 
be able to model the government of it on a regular, Eng- 
liſh plan. Two of the five Iriſh kingdoms (reckoning 
Munſter according to the ancient diviſion), and three prin- 
cipal cities, were, by this treaty, exempted from Roderick's 
juriſdiction: in the other, the inferior princes and chieftains 
of the Iriſh had reaſon to think the protection, which they 
were entitled to demand from Henry, as his vaſſals and 
liegemen, againſt any oppreſſion on the part of the king 
of Conaught, a very ſufficient compenſation, both to them 
and their people, for ſo eaſy a tribute as they were bound 
to pay, or any other ſervices required on their part. Vet 
the grants made of ſome portions of their country to fo- 
reigners were ſo grievous to the Iriſh, their national pride 
was ſo hurt by the loſs of the ancient independence of Ire- 
land, and the bonds of their allegiance to the king of England 
were now ſo looſely tied, that this was rather a temporary ac- 
commodation between him and them, than a durable fet- 
0 . tlement is 
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tlement of his government in that iſland. His chief ſup- 
port there (except in the provinces poſſeſt by the Engliſh) 
was the affection of the clergy ; to ſtrengthen which he pro- 
moted a native Iriſhman, named Auguſtin, to the biſhoprick 
of Waterford, and ſent him to be conſecrated by the archbiſhop 
of Caſhel; which a& of prerogative over the church' of 


Ireland was done in this council held at Windfor, the arch- _ 


biſhops of DO and T uam being 1 


About che ed + Norenibir 4 in the year eleven buen 
and ſeventy-five, the king, who had returned to his palace 


at Wincheſter, went out from thence to meet the pope's 


legate à latere, Cardinal Huguzon, whom he had ſent for . 


himſelf, The pretence for calling him over was to ſettle 


the diſpute concerning the primacy between the archbiſhops | 


of Canterbury and York : but Gervaſe of Canterbury tells 


Chron... 


Gervale, 
col. 14323 


Ibidem. 


us, that Henry, hating his queen for having inſtigated 
his ſons to conſpire againff him, earneſily ſought a divorce, .. 


and, to obtain it from the pope, invited over this . 


« and by careſſes and preſents attached bim to himſelf.” 


likewiſe find by a manuſcript in the Cotton library, 9 
in the year eleven hundred and ſixty-eight the barons of 


Poitou, who were then in rebellion againſt Henry, preſented 
a paper to the cardinal legates in France, the purport of 


| Which was to ſhew, that Henry and Eleanor were third 


couſins of the half blood. Their view therein muſt have 


been, to procure, on this account, from the papal autho- 


rity, another divorce from that princeſs; as ſhe had been 


ſeparated before from King Louis, her firſt huſband, for 
being his fourth couſin of the whole blood. The dominion 
of Henry over their country would thus have been rooted 


up: but the manuſcript ſays, that no attention was given to 
them, on this point, by the legates. Henry himſelf may 
have now been willing to make uſe of this or any pretence 
to break the bonds of his marriage, which he could 1 
ut: 


Bibl. Cotton. 


| apes; Bo: - 


„ . 218. be 
See 5 it alſo in 
the Appendix 


to this bock 
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N. See Vol. * 
"TY p. 209. and 
Glam ile, 

8 A. vie c. 17. 


. e 
a divorce. But it: has been mentioned before, th 115 fie law 
ol England, at this time, allowed the children of Bare 


hexit as if born; in lawful wedlock; and Hen mi gf =D 
that the. reaſon aud equity of this 15 Wale ge 
applied to private inherjtances, but alſo to that © 


the feudal homage performed to him i in conſec uence © 
that act, would ſecure his ſucceſſion: to the es 
of Eng gland, and all. dependencies on. t 
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but, oy, Very grievous, - alter the a racy his | 
auff bad formed, in his family itſelf,” or Nie 1 SAR a 
£7 | * which he had too mech cau ſe to beheve eq 2 
0 ſtruck at his life. One circumſtance Alone 800 d 1 4. YN 
turally check his ſtrong and reaſonable defire of beit EL 
parated from her r, the, baffardifi ng of his childich \ 


N 


Parents 25 
divorced from each other on account of n near kindre Uto in- 


by 
He might alſo ſuppoſe, that his eldeſt ſon's $ PAN 105 


1 Ain 111 


i kind of elective Tight); | and. that the | eee bf | 
the dutchy of Aquitaine, given by Louis to Richard, 


.._ . would be likewiſe a ſufficient ſecurity to the latter for the 
* quiet poſſeſſion of that, feudal dominion. 
ing would hold good as to Anjou and Maine, with which tis 
eldeſt ſon had been inveſted; and he might, at his death, 


#4 +. 


The fame \Teaſon-" 


with the conſent of the ſtates, bequeath to him Ne ormandy, 
which a 1 eg l fo ratified and © onfirmed, 
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jection of his hurting his children by annulling his mar- 


riage; and, as Cardinal Huguzon was his friend and 


relation (for ſo he calls him in a letter to the pope), he 


might hope to prevail in his application to Rome for 
relief from the matrimonial yoke, which, in ſeveral inſtances, 
the authority of that ſee had taken off from princes, on 
leſs excuſable motives. What paſſed in the negotiation 
(if there really was any negotiation about it) we are 


not told; nor indeed could the particulars be eaſily 


known to the chroniclers of thoſe days. Unfortunate- 


| ly, at this period, we have not the ſame help from 
the private letters of perſons entruſted with ſecrets, as 


we had in tranſactions relating to Becket, when that prelate 


was in exile, The public acts of the legate, in exerciſing 


201 


his authority over the Engliſh church, are more fully re- 


lated. Upon his firſt arrival the clergy complained hea- 
vily to him of their having been proſecuted in the king's 


courts for hunting in his foreſts, as a breach of the privi- 
leges claimed for them by Rome. But they gained from him 


no ſupport. On the contrary, he authoriſed thoſe proſecu- 


tions; doubtleſs, becauſe he well knew that many canons 
of the church forbad them to hunta. Yet Gervaſe of Can- 


| terbury, and ſome of the other monks who wrote hiſtories - 


in that age, inveigh bitterly againſt him on this account. 


On the ſecond of February in the year eleven hundred 


and ſeventy- ſix, the king held at Northampton a general 
aſſembly, or parliament, ©  whieh (ſays Gervaſe) he re- 


* newed and confirmed the aſſiſe of Clarendon, the exe- 


„ able conſtitutions of | which had cauſed the bleſſed Martyr 
* Se. Thomas 10 live in baniſhment ſeven years, and at laſt 
fo be crowned with a glorious marſyrdom. This did 
v. Coneil. 
Selman, Concil. t. i. p. 2 


Petri Blef, Epiſt. 66—61, 


Vol. III. „„ 


37» 238. Gratian, Diſtinct. 34—86. Joh. Sa iſb. Polic. J. . C. 4. 


not 


Agat A. D. 420. c. 26. 2 Concil. Maſe. A. D. 568. Surins, Cone. t, Mi. p. 40. 


Benedict. 


Abb. ad ann. 


1175. 


Diceto, ad 
ann. 1176. 


Gervaſe, col. 
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Diceto Imag. 


Hitt. col. 
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not well ſuit with the publick veneration, he ha 


which he fent to the pope 1 
e the violent appoſitiom of the greateſt. and 
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, latel 
paid to Becket; and we may reaſonably preſu me — 4 


the legate Taten himſelf. of that inconſiſtency. to re- 
monſtrate againſt the execution of thoſe laws, thus re- 
newed and confirmed. Theſe remonſtrances he might 


make with greater efficacy and e, if it be true that the 
king deſired help from the pope (as Gervaſe of Canterbury 
affirms) to get his marriage diſſol ved: becauſe ſuch a fa- 


vour could hardly be obtained from the church without ſome 
conceſſions to it; and this motive would operate much more 


ſtrongly on Henry, to induce him to grant them, than any 
ether whatſoever. There muſt certainly have been ſome 


powerful, latent reaſon, which, after ſo long a contention, 


could make him deſiſt from executing his laws, eſpecially 


at a time when his arms had been victorious over all his 


enemies, and his power was eftabliſhed more firmly than 
ever in the realm of England. For it appears from a letter 


by the hand of the legate, that, 
w/eſt men in 


s kingdom, he had, at the earneſt interceſſion 


of the legate, and out of his reverence and devotion” to- 
wards the ſee of Rome, accorded, that, for the future, no 
eccleſiaſtick ſhould be perſonally brought before any ſecular 
judge, for any crime or tranſgrefſion, except an offence | 
againſt the foreſt laws, or in the caſe of a lay fee, for which 


ſecular ſervice was due to him yu king), or to __ other : 
lay lord. 


This Impunicy to all crimes, but the weſpaſſet n 


mentioned, would have endangered the lives of the elergy 
themſelves; to ſecure them from which ſhare of peril with 
the laity, the king further promiſed, in his letter to, the 
pope, that any perſon convicted, or making confeſſion, before 


5 his jufticiary, in the preſence of the biſhop or his official, 


at Wing willfully and maliciouſly murdered . A 5 


| 3 
be 
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ſhould, 1 the uſual puniſhment for che murder of a 


layman, ſuffer a forfeiture, for himſelf and for his heirs, of 
all his lands of inheritance: for ever. 


„The king added a promiſe to exempt va clergy; in all 


203 


pa from being tried 7 duel, and not to retain in his on 


hands vacant biſhopricks or abbeys' beyond the term of 
one year, unlgſi from urgent neceſſi ty, or yu Ne Kone 
of (ears; not. falſely. pretended. | 
Ik Theſe laſt words in effect ſet the elta very Took; as 
the; neceſſity and thei rauferwere>'to be judged of by him: 
but neither this, nor any other of the foregoing conceſ- 
ſions, was enacted at this time by authority of parliament, 
or during any part“ of this king's reign 3 nor did he him- 
ſelf obſerve them, except in not compelling {criminal 
churchmen to appear before a lay judge, unleſs in the caſes 
reſerved, and exempting them in all caſes from tlie mode 
of trial by duel. The ſtatutes of Clarendon concerning 
| cocleiaſticl matters ſubſiſted u nrepealed and confirmed, 
but were ſuſpended- in part by a temporary connivance 
of the executive power; which, though an unwarrant- 
able act of Feine was n e When an ane and 
expreſs repegll. 

Before 1 particularize: te Fa not 0 che ig to he 
church, which had: been enacted at Clarendon and were 
confirmed at Northampton, it will be proper to finiſh | 
the account of the 5 proceedings in England. 
After ſettling a diſpute about a c chapel at Gloceſter, between 
the archbiſhops of Canterbury: and Vork, he brought them 
both to refer their more important controverly, about 
the right of the latter to carry his croſs erect in the 
province of the former, and other points of contention 
between their ſees, to the judgement of the archbiſhop 
of Rouen and ſome other French prelates. He then 
viſited all the. metropolitan churches. and principal abbeys 
of England; in the exerciſe of which power he is. 
E Gs D 23 accuſed 


Benedict. 
Abb. t. i. 
Gervaſe, col. 


1432. 


Benedict. 
Abb. p. 138, 
139. t. i. 
ann. 1166. 


vice and authority, ſummoned all the biſhops, abhets, and 
priors of England, 10 hear the mandatat and precepts of 


met on Midlent Sunday in a 
extraordinary and moſt ſcandalous ſcene enſued. For, the 


legate being ſeated, an eager neee on aroſe between lie 
archbiſhops of Canterbury and Vork, 


others of the council. The legate, 
and ſuppoſing, it to be done by :hibiſhop. of Oante 

bury's order, or at his- inſtigation, fammoned;thr prelate 
to Rome, there to anſwer for having, by ſueh a riot, in his 


ries he had fuffered, which raiſed i in that monarch a great 


| TT 
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accuſed of extorting a great deal of money, which lines | 
ried out of the kingdom. This viſitation | being ended, che 


returned to the king, and with the cancurrence-gf his ad- 


the ſupreme pontiff (ſays the abt t of Peterborough, A gn. 
temporary author.) At the apening of this ſynod, wh 


apel at. Weſtminſter, a moſt 


for the place at his 
right hand; and, while they were diſputing, the monks 
of Canterbury and all the attendants-6n the former;ruſhed 
furiouſly on the latter, aſſaulted him, threw him don, 


and trampled him under their feet. He received from 


them many blows; his mitre was broken, and he Was wWas 
with difficulty delivered from their rage, 


prefence; affronted and diſgraced the embaſſador of the 


pope, and the pope himſelf. The archbiſhop of York ialſo 


cited his adverſary to the Roman. tribunal, and with him the 


biſhop of Ely, as perſonally concerned in this aſſault. The 


the 
affair before the pope, diſſolved the aſſembly: ſo that we 


legate, after notifying his on. reſolution of brit 


know not what were the mandares and precepts of the ſu- 


preme pontiff which they had been ſummoned to hear. The 
archbiſhop of York, as ſoon as he was able to go out. of 


the ſynod, went and complained, to the king of the wer 


paſſion of anger againſt the two offending prelates of Lan- 


ſterbury and Ely. The firſt re er 4 


4 


3 1 ae eren . 


ef — a ede 
2 reconciliation, with" rene 
prelate « refuſed: Soon” e 
guſted ak che ſcundadl of "hich he 85 : 
parted into Nortnahdy; 'wheye he 5 
fome acts not retordet” by cle vititers of choc "lines, and 
then returned to Rome. wr $ 
.Many-$taſons made it proper for the: king to elt l 


the whole Engliſh church, and of a Cardinal leg 


Was, that it 


had done againſt Becket, notwithſtanding his having 


1 
abſolved by the pope | 


from the ſpiritu cenſures, 


had been fulminated againft him on that account. For, as 


he went out of the fynod, many of them exclai med, 


Co, betrayer of St. Thamas: thy hands till ſmell of | 
having now prevailed upon 
ge, even of the moſt heinous | 


blood] But, the legate 
Henry not t6-puniſh any outre 
kind, by the juſtice- of the crown, if the offender was in 
holy order” that prince could not judicially take any cog- 
nizance of this affair, and it was his deſire to continue in 


friendſhip witk the archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom he 


had det well affected i in all reſpe &s to his ſervice, and of 
great moderation in eceleſiaſtical matters. As ſoon, there- 
fore, as the firſt emotions of anger were quſeted in his 
mind;” he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to make. up this 
quatreb between the two contending primates, ſo contrary 
to the ſpitix of meekneſs and humility becoming their ſacred 
function. For this purpeſe he called a great council at Win- 
cheſter; ad prevailed on them there to take an oath, that 


they would Jac for five years all enmity or wrath 


D 6 23 againſt 


15 laden 15 ; 
flagrant breach of the peace, thus committed ' in the” face of 


Pertiy aroſe from the Hatred dhe mba of . 
Canterbury dore to the archbiſhop' of Vork for what be # 
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Benedict. 
Abb. and 
Hoveden, ad 
ann. 1176. 


Hiſt. of the 


Exchequer, c. 


ili. p- 109, 
101, 102. 


Ibidem, p. 98, 


99. 
V. Append, 


See Madox 


Hitt. of the 


Exch-quer, 


P · 96, 87 88. | 


before the whole aflembly, 


| England: 
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indi each other. The biſhop of Bly likewiſe letting | 
chat he had not been:gvilty of 
laying wiolent hands dn the Ne of York, he and that 


prelate were made friends: er an 


But, to return tothe acts of whe parliahtent! at N orthamp- 5 


tba is a common opinion that one of thoſe acts was: 


the firſt inſtitution of itinerant fuſlices in the kingdom of 
And indeed the firſt mention of them in dur 
ancient chronicles 3 is under this year. But Madox has ſhewn 


by far ſuperior authority, the Records of the Exchequer, 


that there had been i itinerant Jo uſtices, to hear and: determine 
criminal and civil pleas, in t e eighteenth year of the reign 
of Henry the F wy and likewiſe juſtices in eyre for the 


pleas of the foreſt.” It alſo appears by the fame unqueſtion- 
able evidence, that 1 in the twelfth, and from thence to the 
- ſeventeenth year of King Tenry the Second, juſtices of 


both ſorts had been conſtantly: ſent into the [ſeveral eoun- 


ties. As this point is important to the hiſtory of our law, 
I ſhall give theſe records in the Appendix to this bock. 


But I muſt further obſerve; here, that, as well in the names 


of the Juſtices itinerant 'of the years eleven hundred and 


ſeventy-ſix and eleven hundred and ſeventy- nine, as in the 
counties aſſigned to them, ſome differences occur between 


the Exchequer rolls and the chronicles of Benedict abbot 
of Peterborough, and Hoveden, who copies from him. 
We therefore cannot rely on the accounts in thoſe writers 
concerning this matter, as accurate or authentick. Never- 


theleſs it is probable from what they ſay, that a new di- 
viſion of the kingdom into ſix Circuits may have been 


made in this parliament of the twenty-ſecond year of Henry 


the Second, and another into four in the twenty-ninth 


of that king. ef 37 


There is reaſon to 3 hs: who rſt appointment 


of itinerant judges in England was conſequential to a 


ſimilar inſtitution in F rance, which Louis le Gros intro- 
1 ä . duced, 
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duced; pee Which Henry the firſt, from (ce the iilky 
of it «there, brought into this Kingdom; as many other 
cuſtoms, after tlie Normans came hither, were derived to 
us from the French, and many of ours 'reeiprocally ted 


: 00x" 


to the Normans and other ſubjects: of our kings in France. | 


But, in the reign of King Stephen, perpetually RISEN -- 
with inteſtine commotions, this ſeems to have been dropt; 

and the glory of fixing in the Engliſh conſtitution ſo iel 
an improvement belongs to Henry the _ by whom. 
it was revived and regularly ſettled. | | 


Lord Chief Juſtice Hale, whom 1 7 5 44 & great a au- 


thority on this ſubje&,”in diſplaying the advantages of this. 


Hiſtory of the 


Common Law 
-of England, 


Os vii. 


in{titution, obſerves, . that it was a remedy to the evils 
* 


«ariſing: from the adminiſtration of the common juſtice 


Fof the kingdom being. (except. in greater caſes) wholly 


* dif] penſed in the county courts, hundred courts, and 


« courts baron; which muſt have bred. great inconveni- 
« ence,. uncertainty, and variety in the laws, eſpecially in 


the ſeveral. countigs. For, the deciſion or judgement: 


being made by divers courts, and ſeveral independent 
* judges who had no common intereft among them, in 
their ſeveral judicatories, thereby, in proceſs of time, every 
© ſeveral county would have ſeveral yu e rules, 


Land forms of proceeding,” 


His Lordſhip likewiſe takes * « that in chaſe Gated 


* courts all the buſineſs. of any moment was carried by 


parties and factions. For, the freeholders being gener ally : 
« the judges, not only of the fact, but of the law, every. 


„ man that had a ſuit there ſped according as he could: 
make parties; and men of great power and intereſt im 
the county did eaſily overbear others in their own cauſes, 
** or in ſuch. wherein they were intereſted, either by relation 
* of kindred, tenure, ſervice, dependence, or application.. 


9 * And, although i in caſes of falſe judgement the law, even 
© as then uſed, provided a remedy by writ of falſe judgement- | 
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4 before the king or his chief juſtice, and in cafe the Judge- 
ti ment was found to be ſack in the county court, all the 
_ ©, members were conſiderably amerced (which alſo continued 
s long aſter in uſe with ſome ſeverity), yet this proved but an 
ineffectual remedy. for theſe 9 Therefore the king 
4 took another and à more effectual courſe: for in the twenty- 
„ ſecond ꝶear of his reign, by the advice of his Parliament 
held at Northampton, he inſtituted juſtices itinerant,” Ge. 
To theſe obſervations of this learned judge I will add, 
that there was another reaſon for it, of à political nature, 
namely, to obviate the miſchiefs ariſing to the crown, and 
to the whole commonwealth, from the hereditary juriſ- | 
dictions introduced into England by the feudal ſyſtem there 
eſtabliſhed under the firft Norman kings. The diſpenſing of 
juſtice is the higheſt and nobleſt prerogative of a monatch; 
nor does any thing more diſturb the good order of a king- 
dom, than to have that power independertly reſident in 
ſubjects, and exerciſed in their names. It was ſome check 
to this evil, that from the other inferior courts appeals lay 
to the county court, where the ſheriff (an officer of the 
_ erown) preſided; and from thence to the Kit! s court, But, 
to have the royal juſtice thus carried into all the ſeveral | 
counties, by itinerant judges, whoſe commiſſions were im- 
mediately derived from the crown, and whoſe juriſdiction 
was exerciſed in the name of the king, and armed with all 
his power, was a very great eaſe and benefit to the people, 
as it ſaved them from the trouble of proſecuting r in 
ordinary ſuits, and was much lefs expenſive. - + 
The above-mentioned records of the Exchequer Jenkins 
ſtrate, that, during a great part of King Henry the Ser 
cond's reign, pleas were held in the counties, from year to 
5 year, by his judges. But it appears by a paſſage in Matthew | 
V. Florileg. of Wellminſter (called Florilegus), that, ſome time before 
20 aun, 1261. the year twelve hundred and ſixty- one, the-itinerant juſtices 
were reſtrained from going their circuits oftener than once 


in 


0 7 K IN 0 Hr ENR 1 u. „ 
in 6 1 This was a blameable 8 and pro- 
-bably was occaſioned by the jetlouſy ſy. of the barons, de- 
firous-to keep eee vgs" juſtice in their own 
hands. It was happy for the ommons when annual . | | 
cuits, agteeably to the en ng yo of. this king, e 
were ft wurdo re eſtabliſhed.” %% 5 By v 2 $191 15 M06.” - 8 THE. OY +. nM 
_ The-itinerant judges, appainitel.; in the year eleven Avi meas. 7 
dred and ſerenty- ſix, were directed and empowered, by mom...” 
authority of parliament, to do in their circuits all kinds of un 1:76, 
right and juſtice which belonged to the king's regal office, 
by Lingo cy 91 6 or (in the Ae ere 
of the om). from his vicegerents, where the property 
in queſtion was not more than half a knight's foes wilel 85 
the controverſy were of fuch importance that it could not © 
be determined: but in the king's preſence, or ſo difficult that ; 
the judges doubted about it, and deſired to refer it to the 
king, or to- thoſe who held his place. They were alſo | 
commanded” to make inquiſition concerning robbers and 
other malefactors in the counties through which they went, ; 
and to take ſpecial care of the profits of the crown in its 
landed eſtate and feudal: rights of: variousforts, - eſcheats, 
wardſhips, and'the like: to enquire into caſtle guards, and 
ſend the king information from what perſons they were due, 
in what. places. and to what extent: to ſee that the: caſtles 
which the. parliament had adviſed the king to demoliſh were 
compleatly. deſtroyed, under pain of being profecuted them- 
ſelves. in his court: te enquire hat perſons had gone out 
of the realm, that, if they did. not return by a day oy 
pointed, in order to take. their. trial in the king's court, the x 
might be outlawed :: to receive, within a certain limited TO .' 
term, from all who would ſtay in the kingdom, of every i 1 
nank or condition (not excepting even thoſe who held by . > 
ſervile tenures), oaths of fealty to the: king, which if ny - rl 
man refuſed, ney were to cauſe him to be appyebended ßkß5;; | 
Vol. III. 1 Be | dhe | — _ 
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the king's enemy; and, moreover, to oblige all perſoris N 
from whom liege homage was owing, and he. had not 


yet done it, to do it. to the king WISUn,| a certain time, 5 


7 


Which the juſlices themſelyes were to finn (1 


The greater part of cheſe injunctions were conſequences 9 


of the late inteſtine war. But, ſome ſtatutes renewed in 


Benedict. 
Abh. and 


Hoveden, ad | 


ann. 1176, 

See alſo Ap- 

pendix to this 
book. 


this "pertinent at Northampton, and which the! Ainerant | 


* 
a 
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N e e or laws 8455 which the civil e or 
uy anne 
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. By one of theſe it was declared, . on e ah of: a 


Tree tenant, his heirs ſhould remain in ſuch ſeifin, or poſ- 
ſeſſion, of his fee, as he had at the day of his deceaſe; 
and ſhould have his chattels, in order to ſatisfy the legacies 


deviſed by his will: and that afterwards they ſhould repair 
to their lord, and perform to him all they owed, with re- 
gard to the relief and other feudal dues to which he was 


entitled. If the heir was a minor, his lord was required 


to receive his homage, and take the cuſtody of him during his 


nonage. If he had more lords than one, they all were 


required to receive his homage, and he was to perform to 
them all his feudal duties. The wife of the defunct was 


alſo to have her dower, and ſuch part of his chattels as 


belonged to her. And, if the lord of the fee ſhould deny 


to the heirs of the defunct the ſeiſin they claimed, the 


king's juſtices were to make recognition, or ingueſt; by 


twelve lawful men, what poſſeſſion he had at the day of 


his deceaſe, and, according to the verdict, reſtore it to his 
heirs. It was added, that if any one ſhould a& contrary 
to this ſtatute, and A attainted thereof, he eule ** at 


the king's My . is, he ſhould be Ring. 


9 


— — — grey ag ee — —ꝛů—ů — : oc, 
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This was a very important act of parliament. It ſecured 


- 


to the heirs of every free tenant the chattels of the defunct, 


for the ſatisfaction of his bequeſts, againſt any unjuſt or 


vexatious detainer thereof by the lord of the fee, and to 
the widow her dower and her part of his chattels. At the 


ſame time it ſecured to the feudal lord, or lords, all the 


fruits of their tenure, not as given by this ſtatute, but as 


_ recogniſed and confirmed, ſome particularly, and ſome by 
general words. The method of enquiry, in caſe that poſ- 
ſeſſion of the fee ſhould be denied to the tenant, was not 
by duel or any ſuperſtitious kind of trial, but by the verdict 


of a jury, upon which the king's juſtices were immedi- 


ately to reſtore the inheritance to the heirs. 


One of theſe ſtatutes, relating to criminal juſtice, ſays, 
that if any one apprehended for murder, or theft, or rob- 
bery, or forgery, or any other felony; confeſſes his of- 
fence before the chief magiſtrate of the hundred or borqugh 
and any lawful men, or if he has made a like confeſſion - 
without being apprehended, he ſhall not be ſuffered to deny 


it afterwards before the king's juſtices. 


Buy another, a robber, when taken, was to be committed 
to the cuſtody of the ſheriff, or, in the abſence of the 
ſhenff, to the neareſt caſtellan, who was to keep him in 


his cuſtody till he could deliver him to the ſheriff. 


This parliament did alſo confirm a law, which has been 
mentioned in a former part of this work, that no ſtranger 


ſhould be lodged for more than one night, in any burgh or 


town, without being put under pledge. 


But the moſt extraordinary ſtatute here enacted was this; 


that if any one was arraigned before the king's juſtices of 


murder, or theft, or robbery, or of receiving any ſuch 
malefaQors, or of forgery, or of malicious burning of 
houſes, by the oaths of twelve knights of the hundred, or 


* 


(when ſo many knights were not preſent) by the oaths of 


Ee 2 5 : twelve . | 
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twelve free and lawful men, or by- the oaths of four. men | 


of every town of the hundred, he was to undergo the 


trial of the water ordeal, and, if convicted thereby, to loſe 


one of his feet, according to the ſtatute made at Clarendon, 


to which, for the greater rigour of juſtice, this parliament 


added, that he ſhould alſo loſe one hand, and abjure the 


7 kingdom, and go out of it within' forty days. If 4 uitted 
by the ordeal, he was to ſtay in the kingdom, rp 


ding 
ſureties, unleſs he had been arraigned of murder, or = 


heinous. felony, by the community of the county and of 


the lawful-knights of his country; in which caſe, though 
the ordeal had declared him innocent, he was' nevertheleſs 
to quit the realm within forty days, and take with him his 
chattels (ſaving the rights of his lords), and be at the mercy 
of the king whether he ſhould ever return or not. This 
ſtatute was to take place from the time when that of Cla- 

rendon here confirmed was enacted until the preſent time, 


and as much longer as it ſhould pleaſe the king, in the caſes 


of murder, treaſon, and malicious burning, and in all 


the caſes above-mentioned, except in ſmall thefts and rob- 


beries committed in the time of war, ſuch as eng 


horfes, or oxen, or things of ſmaller value. 
In ae 7 this law one is ſtruck with the bi 


* 
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whom he had cauſed to be tried for killing his deer hy, 


114 


ordeal of hat iron applied to their hands, had all come. o 


a 


uaburnt, e e e e eee 
er 


try them again; by the judgement of, his court, and n 
by this pretended judgement of God, .wbich was made fa- 


vourable or unfavourable at any man's / pleaſure. The 


FL af hs 


monk, who relates this, repreſents it as ſhewing the impi- 


213 


ety of the king; but it only ſhews that he thought, 


this ſuperſtitious method of trying a criminal accuſa- 


tion was fraudulently managed; and ſo, doubtleſs, 1 
was; or no man could ever have been acquitted by Mt. 


Henry the Second had, perhaps, the ſame opinion about it, 


and therefore would not allow ſuch an acquittal to have its - 


full effect: but, if it could not avail to clear a culprit, it 
ought not to have been effectual to condemn him; as it 


was by this law, which ſavours ſtrongly of the barbariſmm 


ſtill remaining in thoſe times. SEE WE 915 

Ordeals by water and fire had been always in uſe among 
the Engliſn. Mention is made of them in one of the moſt 
ancient codes of the Anglo-Saxon laws, the ſtatutes of 
King Ina: and the ſame modes of trial were cuſtomary, 


long before, in many pagan nations, particularly among 
the Celtic tribes, who, in their early migrations out of the 


Eaſt, brought with them theſe ſuperſtitions, and ſpread, them 
over the greateſt part of Europe. . The adopting of them 


into the Chriſtian religion is one inftance among many, 
how ftrangely the practice of accommodating that faith to 


ſuperſtitions the moſt foreign and moſt abhorrent from, it 
prevailed in ſome ages. : „ OO ee 
Sir H. Spelman has given us, from the ancient book 


of Rocheſter, a form of prayer and exorciſm, uſed in this 


kingdom, to endow the water or hot iron with the miracu- 
lous power of diſcovering guilt or innocence in ſuch trials; 


dy which it appears (as alſo by the ſtatute of King Ina 


above 
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above-mentioned) that the Chriſtian clergy interfered (as 
the heathen prieſthood had done) in this pretended ſuper 
natural adminiſtration; of juſtice; deſiring, double x to 
gain thereby to themſelves a greater revetence from the 
people. Yet the Roman pontiff, and the canons of ſeveral 
councils, juſtly condemned and forbad it, as repugnant to 
the precept, Thou ſhalt not tempt the Lord thy God. Their 
Nos ad lad. authority by degrees fo far prevailed, that King Henry the 
mar. P. 204 Third, by an order of council, in the third year of his 
teig commanded his judges, fora/much as the judgement 
by ere and water was probibited by the church of Rome, 
and it had not been determined, when they ſet out on their 
Circuits, how perſons arraigned of: 605d murder, or other 
ſuch crimes, ſhould be tried, to keep them in priſon under 
ſafe cuſtody, but fo as not to endanger their lives or 
5 limbs; and to cauſe perſons charged with leſs heinous of- 
: fences, yet ſuch as would have been triable by fire or water 
if it had not been forbidden, 70 abjure the kingdom. This 
was better than baniſhing them (as was done by the ſtatute 
of Henry the Second above-mentioned) after the ordeal | 
had cleared them: and from this time forwards ſuch trials, 
| without any expreſs law having been made to forbid them 
__._ (at leaſt, fo far as we know) were aboliſhed 3 in England by | 
_ diſuſe, 
But another ſpecies of cal to what in thoſe days was 
called the judgement of God, continued here many centuries 
after the ordeal by fire or water; I mean the trial by duel. 
This alſo was a part of the ancient juriſprudence of many 
barbarous heathen nations, which their converſion to 
Chriſtianity did not always correct, as it naturally « ought to 
have done, Luitprandus, a king of the Lombards in Th. 
Clog. Ozva- ſays in one of his laws quoted by Sir H. Spelman, , We 
1 are uncertain about the judgement of God, and have 
6 n of my FO. who have g Jo. their 


2 2 « cauſes 
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e calſes in trials by batele. But we are not able to abro- 
gate this inpious law of the Lombards, which the 


e cyſtom of our nation has eftabliſhed.” The ſame com- 


plaint might as juſtly have been made by the kings of 
many other countries. Several popes condemned this as 


much as the ordeals by fire and water: but the martial 


ſpirit of the people among whom it was practiſed prevailed 
with great obſtinacy over their prohibitions; and a method of 
judicature obtained a fixed eſtabliſhment through moſt parts 
of Europe, not only in criminal, but alſo in civil cauſes, 
which did the very reverſe of what all legiſlation, and 
all inſtitutions of orderly government, were intended to do, 
by giving the deciſion of right and the puniſhment of of- 
fences, not to juſtice, but to force. The firſt mention 


| made of it in the laws of this kingdom is in one of Wil- 


liam the Firſt, which grants full liberty to any Engliſhman 
to appeal any Frenchman, by duel, of theft, homicide, or 
any other matter for which a tnal by due}, 'or by the fire 
ordeal, ought to be granted. And, if the Engliſh appel- 
lant ſhould chuſe to proceed by the latter, the Frenchman 


was not bound to that method of proof, but was to clear 


himſelf by the oaths 


of witneſſes according to the law of 


; Normandy. If a Frenchman appealed an Engliſhman of -.. 
the ſame crimes, the Engliſhman was to have the option of 


defending himſelf either by combat or by the fire ordeal. 
And if either party was infirm, and could not or would 
not maintain Fi cauſe by combat, he might procure for 


himſelf a legal champion. If the French appellant was 


_ vanquiſhed, he was to pay to the king fixty ſhillings: and 


if the Engliſhman accuſed would not defend himſelf by 
combat or by witneſſes, he was to clear himſelf by the 
Judgement of God (which here means the ordeal). 

I here are other ſtatutes of this king to much the fame 
effect, which the reader will find in the Appendix to this 
1 bock. 
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bock. William of Malmſbury tells us, in His hiſtory of 
the reigm of William the Second, that William de Fou, 
being aceufed of higli treaſon before that king, ' challenged 
the decuſer to à due), 'and having been van quiſhed therein 
was puniſhed as ilty by the loſs of both vi eyes; and by 
caſträtion. Another ehronicle adds, that the laſt of theſe 
penalties was inflicted upon him at the defire of à tioble. 
man, who charged him with having debauched his wife. 
Of a duel fought in che reign of King Henry the Second, 
by Henry de Eſſex and Robert de Montfort, an account has 
already been given. We learn from Glanville, that, When 
he was grand Juſticiary to that prince, the proceedings 
Seen. . in the king's court, ani before his Juſtices 1 in their eden 1 
on criminal matters, were theſe: | 
If any one was charged with high treaſon by comtbon 
Hine only, he was either to find proper bail, or be im- 
priſoned: then the truth of the fact was to be enquired 
into, before the king's Juſtices, by various inquiſitibns and 
interrogations, and by probable or circumſtantial evidence. 
If the conjectures were doubtful, ſome making for and 
SE ſome againſt the accuſed, he was to. be tried by the ordeal, I 
3 or wholly acquitted, at the diſcretion 'of the court. But, 
if an accuſer appeared, the accuſed was to find ſufficient 
bail, or be impriſoned ; and the accuſer (if he could) was 
alſo to find ſureties, that he would proſecute his charge; 
or (if he could not) he was then to be bound to it by his 
oath alone, as in all other caſes of felony, wherein it was 
thought proper not to inſiſt on further ſecurity than the 
oath of the accuſer, for fear of deterring others, ' by too 5 
much ſtrictneſs, from ſuch accuſations. When the ſuit was ; 
inftituted, a day was aſſigned to the parties; - on Which, 
the accuſer declaring, that he had ſeen, or knew, by Time. 
other means proved in court, that the defendant had con- 
trived or done ſomethir 8 againſt the life of the king, or to 
ſeduce 


or KING HENRY. u. 
ſeduce the ad. or the army, from its wen or had 


conſented to, or counſelled, or abetted, ſuch treaſon, and 5 
was ready to make good his charge; the defendant, on 


the contrary, denying it with all the legal forms; then the 
controverſy was to be determined by a combat between 


them. The duel being once pledged in the manner above- 


| mentioned, no change could be made by either of the 


parties in the matter of the charge, but they were to ad- 


here to it in all points, as declared in the court, without 


addition or diminution, under the penalty to the party 


who ſhould in any wiſe recede from it of being conſidered 
as vanquiſhed, and ſubje& to the legal conſequences thereof. 


Nor could they be reconciled to each other without leave of 


the king, or of his juſticiary. 

1f the appellant was vanquiſhed, he was to pay to the 
king a mul& of fixty ſhillings, to be branded with the 
infamous name of recreant, —_ to be diſabled from ever 
being admitted again to bear teſtimony by duel in any 
court againſt any other man. But if the defendant was 
vanquiſhed, he was to be puniſhed, as thoſe who were 
convicted by the ordeal, with forfeiture of all his lands and 
goods from him and. his heirs for ever, and either with 
death, or loſs. of members, at the will of the king, who 
in Ru and in all pleas concerning felonies might either 


wholly pardon or inflict the leſſer puniſhment, as he thought 


good, To this kind of accuſation every freeman of full 
age, and even a peaſant in villenage of the loweſt degree 


was admitted: but no woman could be ſo in any plea of 


felony, except in an appeal on the murder of her huſband, 


L. ii. p. 15. 


Ls XIV. 


p- 113, 114. 


See alſo, 1. i. 
c. 2. and 


4, xiv. p. 117. 


L. xiv. c. 1. 


to which ſhe was an eye witneſs, or upon a rape or other 


injury againſt her own perſon. 


Aman accuſed of high treaſon, or any "TW if above 


ſixty years old, or if maimed by a broken bone or a 
wound Which had taken off or deeply indented fome part 
| F f of 
| 
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that he had found and taken away no more. 


/ EF RE. 
of the crown of his head, might decline a- duel and be 
tried by the ordeal of hot iron, if he was a freeman, or by 
that of water, if a peaſant. As this diſtinction is not 
made in the above-mentioned ſtatute of Clarendon and 
Northampton, and we find no mention there of any trial 


by duel, it may be preſumed that the king, who had power 
to continue or abrogate that law, had abrogated it before 


Glanville's treatiſe was written. The reaſon why ſuch a 


wound upon the crown of the head, as is deſcribed in the 


77 paſlage I have quoted from thence, exempted | from a duel, 
may probably have been that it diſabled the party from 
putting on a helmet, or from bearing ſo well as his adver- 

ſary might do a blow received upon it. But, if a miracu- 


lous interpoſition of the Deity was ſuppoſed, neither this, 
nor a broken bone, nor the weakneſs of old age, ought to 
have been an objection againſt bringing any man accuſ- ſed 


of a crime to this trial; and if human force could be of 
any avail, the natural event of the combat could not afford 
any proof of innocence or of guilt. I would alſo obſerve, 
that the danger to the party accuſing muſt have often pre- 


vented proſecutions for treaſon and other heinous crimes. 
Homicide, burning of houſes, robbery, rape, forgery, 


falſe coining, and other frauds of the moſt criminal na- 


ture, are mentioned by Glanville: as triable in the manner 


and under the regulations above deſcribed. Among theſe 


offences he reckons the fraudulent concealment of treaſure 


trove ; but takes notice that common fame was not a ſuffi- 
cient ground to expoſe a man to the ordeal upon a charge 


of this nature, unleſs it was proved againſt him, or he had 


confeſt in court, that he had found in the place where the 
treaſure was ſaid to have been diſcovered by him, and had 
taken away from thence, ſome kind of metal; on which 


preſumption he was bound to purge himſelf by the ordeal, 
Adil. 


OF KING HENRY. K. 
A diſtin ion is made by Glanville between two kind 


of homicide, one called murder, which according to his 
definition is ſecretly perpetrated, none ſeeing or knowing 


of it, except the murderer and his accompliees, with no 
hue and cry following immediately thereupon ; and ano- 
ther, which he calls ſimple homicide, or manſlaughter. 


With regard to the firſt of theſe, no accuſer was admitted 
if not related in blood to the perſon murdered, and the 
neareſt relation excluded any other more diſtant. With re- 


gard to the ſeeond, it ſufficed that the accuſer was ſome 
way related to the lain, either by conſanguinity, or by ho- 


mage, or by feudal dominion, and that he was an eye wit- | 
neſs of the fact. A peoivn accuſed of manſlaughter, who 


was followed by a hae and cry, and taken in his flight, 


upon proof thereof in court by the oaths of his coun- 


try was ſometimes compelled to clear himſelf by the ordeal : 
and one accuſed by a woman-of the death of her huſband, 


was either to appeal in that manner to the judgement of 
God, or ſuſtain her oy againſt him, which, 1 I preſume, . 


was by oath. 
The fame eleQion was given in the trial of a rape: but 


the plaintiff in that caſe was preſently after the commiſſion 
of the crime to go to the next town, and make known the 


wrong done her to perſons there of good credit, and ſhew 


Thid. C. 6. ; 


them her cloaths torn, and the effuſion of blood, if there 


was any; and then do the ſame to the chief magiſtrate 


of the hundred; after which, on her complaint, trial was | 


to be ordered with the forms above-mentioned. 
Glanville adds, that a man convicted of a rape could 


not eſcape the puniſhment due to his crime by being willing 
to marry the woman he had raviſhed : for thus it would 
frequently happen, that men of ſervile condition, by means 


of one pollution, might contaminate ladies of the moſt no- 
Me birth; or noblemen might be defiled, and their illuſ- 
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trious families diſgraced, by matches with mean women. 
But it was held, that, before the judgement paſt, a wo- 


man accuſing and a man accuſed of a rape might be re- | 
conciled to each other by the means of a marriage, with 


the leave of the king, and with the conſent of the parents. 7 


In caſes of forgery, Glanville ſays, a difference was 
made between forging a private or a royal charter; one 


convicted of the latter being puniſhable as for treaſon (that 


is, with death), but the puniſhment for the former being 
only loſs of members, as in other leſſer frauds; yet always 
ſubject to' the will and pleaſure of the king. - He alſo re- 

marks, that in all caſes of felony the accuſed might be 


| bailed, except in homicide, where, for the greater terror, 
it was otherwiſe decreed by law. Yet even in that caſe 
he might be bailed by the ſpecial grace of the king. 


William the Conqueror (as appears by a charter of his 


ſtatutes) forbad the putting to death any perſon for an 
crime whatſoever; but ordained that the eyes of the con- 


victed criminal ſhould be plucked out, and the feet or hands 
cut off, or that he ſhould be caſtrated, according to the 


nature and degree of his offence: for which the reaſon is 


given in the ſtatute itſelf, viz. that bis mutilated zrunk mad 

remain a living proof of bis guilt. 

This charter has no date: but either this atute was 
poſterior to the death of Earl Waltheoff, who was be- 


headed for high treaſon in the year 1075, or ſome ſubſe - 
quent ſtatute had given the king a power to make the 


puniſhment for that crime either loſs of life or loſs of 
members, at his will and diſcretion. William Rufus un- 


queſtionably had by law ſuch a power: for William de Ald- 

ney, an accomplice- of William de Hou, who. (as I have 
aid before) was puniſhed in his members for having con- 
” pired againſt that Somers ien death for that treaſon. 15 
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Hefity't the Firſt made a law, that eve every rfl whb wig! 11 | Spelman, Co- 
caught 1 in- ſtealing or robbing ſhould be hanged. At the Vater 
ſame time he unified coiners by the loſs of their eyes Wiki 1. 
and caſtration. ee . 30V0, 30g» 
It is ſaid, that in the le part of Bis- N hid love of 
money inclined him rather to puniſh offenders by amerce- 
ments and muléts, than by any corporal pains. During 
the Saxon times this had been the bert, Practice, Which 
firſt aroſe from a prudent deſire in the government to ſtop 
by ſuch compoſitions to the party offended, or to his family 
and kindred, that dangerous right which the cuſtoms of © 
ancient Germany, and of other barbarous nations, had 
given to particulars, a right to revenge their wrongs them 
ſelres by force of arms, and to carry on deadly feuds from 
one generation to another. But, as part of the weregeld, 4 
or compoſition for crimes, was paid to the king, avarice 
continued in a more civilized ſtate of the kingdom what 
neceſſity had eſtabliſhed in the rude beginnings of it, when 
the Anglo-Saxon laws were little better in moſt points than 
the cuſtoms of ſavages committed to writing. 'Yet under 
ſome of their kings it appears that certain crimes were ca- N 
pitally puniſhed. By the laws of Athelſtan, a man who A 
confeſſed himſelf guilty of treaſon againſt his lord, or who fan - 5000 
was convicted thereof by the proof of a triple ordeal, was 
to be put to death; and the ſame penalty was aſſigned % 
homicide; if ſo manifeſt that it could not be denied. _ 
In the collection of laws, made under the reign of the ppl P» 
ſame king, and entitled Judicia Civitatis Londoniæ, mas 
nifeft' theft, if what was ſtolen exceeded the value of twelve 
Saxon pennies, and the voluntary concealment of a known 
thief, and the ſtanding by him or defending him by force 
of arms, are declared to be offences puniſhable with death. 
Where the fact was more doubtful, the perſon ſuſpected 
was to be tried by the ordeal, and, if convicted, was to loſe 
as 


p. 
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his life, unleſs his relations, or his lord, would redeem 
him by paying the value of his life, and compenſating the 
full price of what he had ſtolen, and would alſo become 
ſureties for his future good behaviour. And, if he after- 
Wards thieved, his relations were to deliver him up to the 
0 magiſtrate, ad he was to be put to death. By one law of 
3 hs this king an undeniable theft, above the value of twelve 
1 55 pence, had been declared capital, if che thief was more 
than twelve years old; but het afterwards, out of pity (as 
be ſays in another ſtatute), changed the age to fifteen, A 
n ſtatute of Edgar declares, that no publick or open robber, 
vor any one taken in a manifeſt act of treaſon againſt his 
Iord, was to hope for his life at any price. In the conſti- 
k. 11. tutions of Ethelred it is ſaid, that, by the law of the 
55 Northern Engliſh, whoſoever killed a man within the 
walls of a church was to be put to death, and whoſoever 
wounded one within thoſe walls was to loſe his hand. 
By other laws of that king, if any one fought or robbed 
in a royal city, or in the neighbourhood thereof, he was 
to loſe his life, unleſs the ng would allow him to redeem 
it ; and, if any one plotted againſt the life of the king, he 
thereby forfeited his own; but, if the fad was not proved, - 
he might clear himſelf of the charge by paying the price of 
the king's head, (for even zhar, in the laws of the Anglo- 
Saxons, was rated) or by a triple ordeal. Z 
There is alſo a remarkable ſtatute of this king, with re- 
lation to the military diſcipline of the kingdom, which 
ſays, that if any man returned from any erbten to which 
the king went in perſon, without his leave, he ſhould loſe his 
life and all his goods; but, where the king was not preſent, 
ſach deſertion was to be puniſhed only by a mul& of one 
hundred and twenty ſhillings. 
Sce Prefaceto. Some Writers ſuppoſe, that the Saxons diſtinguiſhed as 


ve do between manſlaughter and murder; but of this 1 
Ser gifs on - Þ | ; e find 
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no clear proof in any of their laws. It only appears, from 


223 


thoſe before recited, that in all caſes of blood, and other of- 5 


fences there mentioned, they made a great difference between 


manifeſt or acknowledged: guilt, and what was ſo far uncer- 


tain as to require a trial; which ſeems to imply ſome doubt 
in the legiſlature of the methods of proof then in uſe. _ 
A ſtatute of Canute the Dane, when king of England, 
declares, that houſebreaking, and burning of houſes, and 
open robbery, and the publick killing of a man, and trea- 


ſon againſt one's lord, are inexpiable crimes, according to 


Leg, nut, | 
or, 


human laws: that i is, ſuch for which 90 amercements could 5 


be taken. N 5 
In this opinion the Netmag 8 of England concurrett 
with their Daniſh predeceſſors, and carried their rigour yet 
further. But amercements were ſtil] taken for many lefler 
offences, of which I will ive ſome inſtances in the reign 
of King Henry the Se 5 that are curious and deſcrip 
tive of the law and ſtate of thoſe times. 

Mauger le Clerc was amerced a hundred ſhillings for ba- 
ving cauſed one man to fight two duels in one day; and 


ſeveral others, who were with him in his court, were like-- 


wiſe amerced in proportion to their means. 
The county of Somerſet was amerced four pounds want- 


4 ing a penny for having ordered a duel in the Hundred 
| Court which ought. to have been in the County Court, 
William de Frifton was. amerced ten marks for nods, 


taken cognizance in his court of a robbery, and adjudge 


a duel thereupon. Ivo the huſband of Emma was amerced 


ſixty y ſhillings for having 1 withdrawn from a duel on the day 
8 he was to fight. Philip fon of Wiard and five more 


were amerced thres marks and a half for having ſuffered a 
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The town of Preſton was amerced five marks, FR "v0" 
put a man to the water-ordeal without warrant ; and Roger 
de Chaurea half a mark, for having been concerned in a like 


trial without view of the king's ſerjeant, The town of 
Malden was amerced three marks, and the mayor, or baily, 
five, for having hanged a robber without ſuch view. Ste- 


phen de Mereflet was amerced two marks, for a fooliſh an- 


ſwer in court (pro ftulto reſponſo. Mauger de St. Albin 


was amerced half a mark for having ſeized a wreck with- 
out warrant from the juſticiary, William, ſon of Waldeff, 


was amerced five marks for refuſing to do the work he 


owed to the king in Banburg caſtle. Avelina de Ria was 
amerced two hundred pounds twelve ſhillings for hay- 
ing cauſed her ſon to be knighted while he was the king's 
ward. (This was becauſe knighthood took him out of 
wardſhip : and the greatneſs of T amercement ſhews, that, 


where the king was concerned, ſuch a fraud was eſteemed a 
great offence.) 


The city of Worceſter was amerced five marks, and the 


manor of Wikebout two, for a default of proving engle/chery, 
when a murder had been committed. It will be neceſſar 7 
to explain what engleſchery meant, being a remarkable 


circumſtance in our ancient law. To prevent the frequent 
murders of the Danes by the Engliſh, the barons of Eng- 
land were ſureties to Canute the Great, upon his ſending his 
Daniſh army back to Denmark, that, when any perſon was 


murdered, he ſhould be ſuppoſed to be a Dane if he-was not 


proved to be an Engliſhman by his parents or kindred; and, 


in default of ſuch proof, if the murderer was unknown, or 


had made his eſcape, the townſhip in which the man was 
ſlain was to be amerced for it ſixty- ſix marks to the king; 


or if, by reaſon of the poverty of the townſhip, that ſum 
= could not be raiſed from Werner it was to be paid by the 


5 ie 
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hundred. This agreement was carried into a law; which, 
when the Normans had got poſſeſſion of England, they ap- 
plied to themſelves and all the other foreigners who had 
come over with them, under the general name of French: 
but, by the record here recited, it evidently appears, that 
amercements for default of proving Engle/chery were not 
near ſo high in the times of which I write as under King 
' Canute. Towns and hundreds were amerced for murders 


or manſlaughters committed therein, notwithſtanding that 


the ſlain was proved to be Engliſh ; of which numberleſs 


inſtances occur in the Rolls, with great differences in the 


ſums. From ſuch general amercements the lands of the 
royal demeſne, and thoſe holden by the queen, and eccleſi- 


aſtical fees, and lands in frank almoigne, within the pre- 


cincts on which any mult was levied, were exempted. The 
like freedom was granted by charter from the king to ſeveral 
barons and lords of ſeigneuries; and ſo was the privilege of 


having to their own uſe and profit the amercements in- 


curred within their lordſhips. 


lumniators, condemning them to have their tongues cut 
out, or redeem them by paying the value of their lives: 
(that is, the compenſation at which their lives were rated in 


A very ſevere law was made by King Edgar againſt ca- 


the written laws of thoſe days.) But the fa//hood of the re- 


port was to be proved by the plaintiff, And this was con- 


armed by King Canute. There is alſo a ſtatute of Alfred, 
which aſſigns the ſame puniſhment to the inventor of a pub- 


lic falſe report ¶publicum mendacinm): but whether by this 


we are to underſtand every kind of defamation publicly - 


ſpread, or falſe neus to the prejudice of the government or 
ſkate, I am not quite certain. From the account that is gi- 
ven in Glanville's book of the criminal law in his times, it 
does not appear that theſe ſtatutes were then in force, | 
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It has been mentioned in a former part of this work, 


that a principal branch of the king's incidental revenue: idle 


from mulcts for the breach of foreſt laws. How high theſe 


ſometimes were, even in the reigns. of good princes, the fol- 


lowing inſtances atteſt. In the twelfth year of king Henry 
the Second. the biſhop ef Saliſbury was amexced ſeventy-five 


pounds ſeyen-ſhillings for taking a cheverenis (or roe-buck); 


and in the twenty-ſecond of that king Adam de Brus paid 


5 


wild beaſt, were to be puniſhed at the king's diſcretion. For- 


A hundred. for a ſimilar offence in a foreſt. If we coniides 


the value of. 1 money in thoſe days, theſe muléts will appear 
very grievous: but it muſt; be likewiſe. conſidered; that 
Henry took. them in lieu of the lives or the members, which 
the laws of his predeceſſors, the three firſt Norman mo- 


narchs, had declared to be forfeited by treſpaſſes of that 


nature. And here, I would obſerve, that a charter of the 


ſtatutes. of King Canute the Great, relating to foreſts, af- 
firms, that hunting in them had been reckoned among the 


greater crimes by the old Engliſh cuſtoms (ab antique) : and 
by the conſtitutions there publiſhed the killing of a ſtag, 


was puniſhed. in a freeman by the loſs of his liberty, andi in 
a, ſlave by death. But biſhops, abbots, and the king's ba- 


rons, (or thoſe: who held the ſame rank under the Daniſh, 


kings of England as the barons under the Norman) if guilty: 
of. Filing a — which theſe: ſtatutes denominate 4 royal: 


deſtroying his other game very heavy amercements were laid. 
on the inferior orders of freemen ; but liberty was given to- 


the ſpiritual. and temporal nobles to kill any game, except; 
the ſtag. This privilege. was denied by the Norman foreſt 
laws, more ſevere than the former; nor did Henry the: 


Second reſtore it to the biſhops or temporal lords, but only. 


remitted to. all offenders in the. foreſt the ent ren 


which. thoſe laws had inflicted. 5 


in 


Beſore I go from the fubje of legal proceedings eſtabliſhed. 
in thoſe ti mes, it will be proper to mention, that, even in ſome | 
civil ſuits, the trial by duel was uſed under certain regula- 
tions; namely, in pleas concerning freeholds of hereditary 
land by writs of right, or concerning the warranty of ſuch 
freeholds, and others ſtated by Glanville, which it will not be 
neceſſary to enlarge upon here, except in ſome circumſtances 
which appear to deſerve a more peculiar attention. 

In all ſuch trials it was a general rule, that the demand - A N 
ant could not proſecute his ſuit in his own perſon, but was 5 
to do it by a champion who could be a proper witneſs of 
the fact in diſpute, from what he had heard, or had ſeen: 
whereas the defendant was permitted to chuſe whether he 
would maintain his right himſelf, or by another fit perſon. 

In making his claim the demandant was obliged to declare, 

that he was ready to prove it by his freeman, then preſent; 

or, in caſe that any ill ſhould happen to him, by ſuch others 

as he then ſhould name in court. After the duel was 
pledged the champion could not be changed, unleſs he who 

had undertaken the combat ſhould die a natural death be- 

fore the ſuit was concluded; in which caſe it was lawful to 

have recourſe to the others who had been named in court. 
or even, if none had been ſo named, to find another cham- ' 
pion, provided he was one who could be a proper witneſs of 

the fact to be tried: but, if the death of the firſt had been 

cauſed by his own fault, no other could be legally ſubſti- 

tuted ro him, and the cauſe which he ſhould have main- 

tained was loſt. The champion on either ſide might pro- 
duce in court his own legitimate ſon, to fight in bis fiend, 5 
but not any other perſon. In caſe of the death of ſuck 

champion pending the cauſe, the defendant loſt his ſeiſin, 
where the queſtion was about land, but not his ſuit, unleſs 

the champion had died by his own fault. If either party 
complained that his adverſary's champion was hired, and 
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offered to prove it himſelf by combat againſt him, or by 
another who had ſeen the hire taken, the principal-duet 
was ſtopt till this had been fought; and, if the champion thus 
accuſed was overcome, the duttiidany: loft his cauſe, 'and 
the champion was puniſhed, if not killed in the duel, by 
the ſame penalties that have been before deſcribed, as in- 
flited on the vanquiſhed and recreant champion of an = I 
pellant, or accuſer, in a criminal proſecution. 8 

The right to a freehold could not be tried by duel, vale 

the demandant ſwore; that his father or grandfather had been 
ſeized of it in demeſne, as of fee, in the time of King Henry 
the Firſt, or after the coronation of King Henry the Second; 
and had received profits from it to the value of five ſhillings, 
at leaſt, in corn and other produce. It is obſervable, that, 
not long before this time, a ſimilar regulation had deen eſta. 
bliſhed in France of the value of land, the right to which 
might be tried by the iſſue of a duel. The paſſing over 
Stephen's reign in the oath above mentioned was occaſion- 
ed, I preſume, by its being ſuppoſed, that no poſſeſſion ac- 
quired during the lawleſs diſorders and civil wars of that 
reign could give any valid title, if it had not been con- 
firmed by the ſucceeding prince. On the demand of a 
freehold made agreeably to the form before recited, the de- 
mandant's champion was admitted to maintain his cauſe, 
though- he had not himſelf any perſonal knowledge of the 
fact inn queſtion, provided he could ſwear, that his father, 
when dying, had injoined him, on his duty, if ever he 
ſhould hear of a law ſuit concerning that land, to atteſt 
what his father had ſeen or heared, and prove it by combat: 
whereas in all other caſes it was required that the champio on 
ſhould be able to ſwear upon his own direct knowledge; as 
((or example) in trying the right of advowſons, which was 
to be proved by the evidence of one or more legal wit- 
neſſes "mT to atteſt by e that he or b had ſeen 


OE 
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or Rare the demandant preſent a parſon to ths living. 


during the period: preſcribed. In writs of novel difſeifin, 
which were triable alſo by combat, the limitation. of time 
was after the king's laſt voyage to > Normandy. 3 
A duel might take place between a lord and his tenant con- 
cerning ſervices not confeſt to be due by the latter, if the ſor- 
mer could bring one of his peers tg give teſtimony, and prove 
it by combat, that he had feen the tenant, or his anceſtors, 5 
perform thoſe ſervices to the lord, or to his anceſtores. 
for that fief. And, if the tenant was vanquiſhed in ſuch Aa ny 
controverſy, he forfeited his ri oht, and that, of his heirs, to- 
the whole fief. If, in a ſuit oat land, the demandant al- 
ledged, that it belonged to one lord, and the defendant af- 
| firmed, that it belong ed to worber; both lords were ſum- 
woned⸗ to appear in court, and if the lord of the defendant 
| warranted to him his fief, he (the lord) had the option, 
either to take the defence of it upon himſelf, or defend it by 
his tenant; and the rights of both were ſecured by eitlier 
of them vanquiſhing the champion of the demandant : but, 
if either was yanquiſhed, the: tenant loſt his land, and his 
lord. the ſervice from it. If the lord dertied his warranty, 
the tenant might prove it by a witneſs duly qualified; and 
ready to fight in his cauſe, or by other ſufficient evidence. 
produced on his part to the ſatisfaction. of the court. If 
the lord of the demandant avowed his warranty, he had alſo ne 
choice to maintain his right himſelf or entruſt it to his tenant; 
burt if he denied it, the tenant, who had called him into court, 
Wu“as at the King's merey for having ſet up a falſe claim. Glan- I e.. 
ville explains What was meant by being at the king's mercy,” 
(in miſericordid nagis), namely, that the offender ſhould be. 
ameroed by a jury of the vicinage, but ſo as not to deprive bim 
of an- honourable maintenance according to his rang. 
Debts. upon mortgage or pledges or promiſe, if denied, . U. c. 25 


might be li ewiſe a by duel, where, the fac conteſt ed 
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was known to the demandant's champion. | If ſureties for a 
debt denied their ſuretyſhip i in the whole or in rt, the cre- 


ditor might proceed againſt them wi duel; an 1.16 he might 


| againſt a debtor who denied a dee 


or writing which AC-/. 
knowledged the debt, and the ſeal affixed to R if he could 
find a proper witneſs to maintain them by combat, eſpecially. 


one whoſe name was inſertgd- in the deed; but, if gther 
deeds, proved to have been given by the debtor, and evi- 


dently ſigned with the ſame ſeal, were produced, the cauſe. 


hereupon was determined againſt him without a0 further 


proceſs, and he was at the king's mercy. ' | , 

By the law of thoſe times, in all ſales, the ſeller ind 56g 
heirs were obliged to warrant to the buyer, and to his heirs, . 
the. thing ſold, if a ſuit aroſe about it; and, on a denial of 


ſuch warranty, a duel might be awarded between, the % 


parties, under the rules abovementioned. . 5 
The manumiſſion of a villein, denied in court, mig Ba 


proved by a duel, if one who was preſent at it would atteſt 
it by combat; and ſo might the fact of certain lands having 


been granted in dower to a woman, at the door of the 


church, on her e if the heir of her huſband de- 


nied it. 


All this ſhews, ar] in England (however i it might 1 os. f 


where) the duel was not allowed in any civil cauſe, without 
the oath of one proper and uncorrupted witneſs, who would 


hazard his life for the truth of what he ſwore; nor then, if 
other clear and unqueſtionable evidence could be produced. 
The intention of it was to guard poſſeſſion and property 


againſt falſe oaths. But the remedy was a fad one. For a 


wrongful poſleflor might frequently be ſecured againſt, a 


rightful claimant, by the difficulty laid on the latter to find 
A 115 champion, who would maintain his right for him with 


much danger to himſelf, and without any profit: or, on 


hired 
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hired to make good a very ill grounded claim, or very unjuſt 


uſurpation, ſo fecretly as not to admit of that proof the law 
required: and, ſuppoſing it could be proved, the adverſe 


party might not dare to accuſe the offender, at the riſk of 
his own: life, or be able to Procure another to do i it on the 


fame hard conditions. 


The great force of theſe objections to this che of j Jus 
dicature did not eſcape the attention of King Henry the Se- 
cond, who, in every civil ſuit, wherein the demandant 
could legally proſecute his dend by duel, allowed the de- 
fendant the choice of putting himſelf on the trial of 2% 
grand affiſe, which, Glanville ſays, was 4 royal benefit con- 
ferred on his people by the-clemency of that prince, with the 
advice of his nobles ; under which general word the parlia- 
ments of thoſe times were uſually deſcribed. According to 

this regulation, which does the greateft honour to Henry t the. 


Second, as a wiſe and humane legiſlator, the mode of pro- 


cceding i in conteſts on the right to a Feekola: or on rents or 
ſervices.due from the tenant of a freehold to his lord, was as 


follows — A writ was firſt obtained, at the ſuit: of ha de- 


tendant, to ſtop the proceſs by duel; and then another was 


demanded, on the part of his adverſary, for the ſummoning 
of four knights (or. military tenants) of the. county and vi- 


cinage, to elect, upon their oaths, twelve other knights of 
the ſame county and vicinage, who might. beſt know. the 
truth, and who were to be ſworn to recogniſe, whether the 
demandant, or the defendant, had the beſt right to the land, 
or other thing in diſpute. This writ was directed to the: | 
| ſheriff of the county. To theſe jurymen the ſame. excep-- 
tions might be made as to witnefles in the eccleſiaſtical 


courts (that is, according to the rules of the canon and civil: 


laws). When twelve, againſt whom there was no objection, 


Li: ii. C. 


G 


C. 11. 


were choſen, they were ſummoned to appear before the king, 3 


ar before his Juſtices, 1 in the. * on a day * in the 


4 * writc. 


n 


0.8, 9 


* 


C. 16. 


0. from their on 3 


10 


Weit. m—_ twelve, lo Clecged, "oechared (oat 
ing Swen d, # ofiiaf 485 of them atteſted chelt ighoranz of 
twelve could be found who were able'to deeide apo Their 
for one of the 1 5 parties. Fach of khe 7 W : 


ſwear, that he 6d not ſay any thi 
be. falſe, or conteal the truth wilfully, . 
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it, recourſe Wag to be had to others in the 


own- certain knowledge! If all diſagreed in heir xn 
others were to be Added till twelve at ſeaſt wer nat 


which retard 
x the fact in diſ- 


pute; and it was required that their knowledge of it ſtuld 
8, or their own ears; or the report of 


; their parents, or Auel perſons whoſe evidence they were 


| judges, but witneſſes of the fact they were callecꝭ to deter · 
mine; and accordingly, Glanville, in ſtating the advantages 
of this method of trial over the other, ſays, that za much 


bound to believe no e than the der a vy their ſ on 


* and ears. % kee wu ein bas” oo! 


It therefore epptareh chat bis: jury werk not properl 


as CH of many proper witneſſes was of note we 
Jodgem ent than the credit of one witneſs, ſo much moreſequi- 
was this inſtitution than the way of proce eding b ro 


10 alſo obſerves, that it was more mene and mor 


ditious; the excuſes (or efoigns) allowed in thlis being pac 
than in that; of Mc eſſoigns an account is unneceffaiy 
here. will only take notice, that, in mentioning the ef. 


fects of the abſence of the parties, he ſays, that the qury in a 


thing could ever be gained by an abſent claimant. 


grand aſſiſe might proceed to make their recognition, though 
the defendant was abſent, when-the legal e entions on his 
part had been made; but could not do it in the dbſonce' 1 


the demandant, Wen it was a rule of law, that by non- 


appearance in court a man might loſe what he * no- 


0 KING HENRY U. 


Perjury in a juror was puniſhed, on a 
or confeſſion in court, by forfeiture of all his g goods to the 
king, and a y D leaſt, with a perpe- 
tual brand { infamy, and i aa 
mony in any court. 


The * of the j Jary i in a 1 aſe was finds: as © 


s court. 


was alſo the deciſion of a cauſe by duel in the king 
If the defendant choſe the latter, he could not, after the 
_ duel had once bee 
to anſwer the demand, in. every 


PC int, by b Aim nſelf or his 
. ü ho! lc 


ſtock, and his Fr rm need it, the 


Kun was n en in en, to the anceſtor from whor 


9 in 3 che een of the. parties; it 


ended the diſpute ; but, if the defendant pertinaciouſſy | 


Red their evidence, the neighbourhood was called 
in, and their teſtimony, Pong 4: with that of the rela« 


. 


ape 354 of ever een teftt- | 


1 pledged, . recur to the former, but was 


put himſelf on the affiſe, " ITY 
n e ere dne | 
changed, and the cauſe was determined. by enquiting, which 5 


But, if the 5 was denied, | 


©. $0 | 


tions, decided the queſtion. ame method was taken 1 


when the relations — in fog teſtimony they gave, 
If the court was ſatisfied that the plea of kindred. was ff le, 
he who had uſed it to ſtop the aſſiſe loft his cauſG. 

In all proceedings concerning the title to a freehold by 


3 


writ of rig ht, or word” 0 0 or of novel aifſeifin, an al- 


legation that the land had in any manner been alienated, 
either for a time or dee was ſufficient to ſtop this ſpe· 


cies of trial, and put the defendant on another kind of 
proof. But, on the other hand, the king's charter, con- 


firming the poſſeſſion, or a final concord, made upon it in 


Vox. III. VVV the 


ITY 


; 6 
5 * * ; 7 2 1 


| G anvil; 0 ; 
I. xii, e 135 


14. EL 8 


St W 
C. 27. 
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L. 30. 
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the king” s court, of judgement paſt An any LE of a 
quietus: obtained, orwillenage, or baſtardy yi proved 726 


the demandant, Wasa bar to his claim. Sowas lik 
proof that he had been in rebellion, againſf the agg h 
ſeems a ſtrange objeQion, if the guilt of ſuch; rebellion had 
before been pargoned. bbc 2g! 90 viliteg yas 


at minor could loſs: no hereditary land, of; which;hew Was 
in poſſeſſion, before he attained to his age of majority ; but 


a recognition might be made, whether his father, on other 


anceſtor; had held the land in fee, or only in wardſhip. If 


the nonäge was diſputed, the ſheriff was to ſummon, not 

twelve, but eight jurymen, lawful. frecholders of the vi- 

cinage, to enquire into that fact. On writs of morid an- 
ceſtre,' or of novel diſſeiſin, the jury ſummoned were not 
knights, but fieeholders of the vicinage, good and lawful 
men : nor were they choſen, by four knights (or avilitary te- 
nants), as in the cauſes before- mentioned; but were named 


by the ſheriff. The ſame method of ſummons was alſo 
_ _ uſed in enquiring, whether land held by the anceſtor of a 


minor was held in fee or in wardſhip; ids; concerning the 


laſt preſentation to livings, and whether land appertained to 
Aa hy fee or the church, or was held as a Pledge, © 154 not 


in fee. 6 . it e bl 
But, thou: gh che Grſt ical af PI ig juriesoin 


cauſes of this nature, which before had beenctried:by; duel, 


is aſcribed to Henry the Second, and may well be eme 


a principal glory of his reign, ſome — of that method 
of trial appear among the Anglo-Saxons., A ſtatutèe of 


Edgar directs, that in every city three and thiny: men,end 


in ſmall towns and hundreds twelve, or more, OT defired;! 


| ſhould be elected to give teſtimony {ad teftimoniumy.' This 


ſeems to have been a. ſtanding j jury appointed for the recog· 


4 4044 703 12 144 bo 4 3 . 146 PR 33% Th: 2 | 2 52 IL 9117 10. tc By: 
4PAIHRO 21] TOLL TA 908 0% 1OWink 03 26W 3JUd + le mac 
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ABR law oflKlög Behelred lens were to be held in every 
wapentake;-andtwelve ſenjor thanes were to/iflyear;! gs 
cher with the prpoftus. or chief magiſtrate of 'the-diltrifty, 
that they woll not cndemn any inndeent man, SG 
any guilty one, Dr. Hickes indeed contends, [that theſs 
wereariot-al juty,, but [judges or aſſeſſors : nevertheleſs Sir 
H. Spelman conſiders them as a jury, and 
as ac proof of the antiquity, of that method of j 
in 


— 1 = 


* 


words off che ſtatute,” they appear o Hav ja: 
vered:their verdiet in criminal matters al 
en uſtly, that they differed much ſrom the juriee » 


in He Second's 5 65 which were otherwiſe choſen, 


and cha Ry eto cauſe. He likewiſe ſhews; tliat all 

dhe freemen lin the Anglo Saxon ecunty eduftz ndt twelus 
ſelect jurors, determined the cauſes tried there $i of wh 

he gives prooſs in ſome remarkable caſes, even after the 


conqueſt. And Spelman himſelf ſays, that the uſe of « 


trials byrtwalve men before the conqueſt was rare, and did 
not! pra 4 prone une} dll che reign of 4 
Seco 


5 8519 „ Mi 113.740 Dot vsl.s 


It appears 1 Di ec: that, in the times when“ he 
wWtotef alp ron accuſed of felony, or any other crime, had 
the choice of being 


mentions no ſuch option in criminal matters; and from his 
treatiſe iti ſeems, that this benefit, granted by Henry the 


Second sc aſſiſe, extended oy to 00 Rane enumerated: | 
therein. wr rtr 10 1 30 1 Ist 111 


Bracton alſo takes notice, ar if; in a caſes of: felony or 
breach of the peace, the appellant did not live to proſecute 


his appeal, or retracted it, or was ſtopt by ſorne exception! 


againſt him, the accuſed perſon was not freed thereby from 
the charge, but was to anſwer to the king for the offence 
Vol. III. Hh 2 againſt 


Englund But it muſt be retnacked;!thargi 3 ; 
dged-or deli- 
„ Hickes eb- 


tried, either by duel againſt the appel- 
lant whO accuſed d him) or by his country. But Glanville 


WEN | 
Spelm. Gloſſ. 


Jva Ar. 


Diſſert. ae 
P- 340 
Spelm. 10 


ſupra. 


OE 


de Kin, I i 


c. 18, 19. 
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 #hexnonntry: + Whereas it appears, that, when Glanhi 
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| on, 
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enn 
innen, 
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againſt him i ini braking ldut pede) und toche tried. bythe | 
<ouuntry} : for, By dug}, * ldi not, betauſe> the Aingi did 
ht gottrbdte, umd had no champion to maintain Ars\xanſe + 


_ticatiſe was written, 'facrminal cauſe nould not be 
Kcuted by due}; retourſe was had to the ordeals) uff ne and 


waterz Which having been laid aſide when BraQon wrote, 


determination by the country was ſubſtituted to it. In 
ſeribing the progeedings' before the itinerant judges, this 
ine author ſayis j that⸗out of every hundred four ktighes 
were elected, 1 were ſworn to elect twelve other Knight, 
or (if no ſuch could be found) twelve free and lawful men, 
who were ſworn to anſwer truly to what queſtions ſfiould 
be aſked of them by the itinerant judges on the part of the 
king, and faithfully to perform what theſe ſhovld cbm- 
pow: in the king's name, to the utmoſt of their power. 
After which the ſeveral articles concerning the pleas of the 
crown, upon which they were to anſwer, were read over to 
them; and they had ſecret injunctions to apprehend all per- 
fons ſuſpected of any crimes in the hundred or wapentake, | 
to which they belonged; or, if they could not do it, to 
give the names of the perfons lying under ſuch ſuſpicion to 
the ſheriff of the county, that he might apprehend them in 
order to a trial. This jury, with veſpedt + to the made-of 


election reſembled that deſcribed in the treatiſe. of Glan- 


| | gitance to the lord, or lords, of . he held. But no 


ville for the trial of civil ſuits; but it ſeems to haue been 
conſtituted, not to try any cauſe, but to accuſe and t bring 
Mmalefa den to juſtice. A jury of twelve lawful men ward | 
vicinage is alſo mentioned by Glanville, as being uſed 1 in his 
time to make inquiſition and proof, upon their! oaths, 
whether a perſon had died in the crime of uſury: for 


which, when ſo proved, his goods and chattels, iwhereſoever 


hd wed footcited to 2 king -Headchin land-ef ginhe 


uſurer, 


\ 


aa KIN H ENEOYT Bd H 


ret, brhoughoadouſe$>b publiznifiene! int. kis:cdniery, 
obuld bea dti during his N. tor .thab vffence;: itibeing. 
preſumed he might repent before ohibdleathy hieb if dhe 
his! Lanch and goods were ſavedl. Hit / was ain rr 
par rt of thek of thoſe times;: andiGlawvilie:ſpeaks)ob tht Glapriſley. - 


Juty emplohed in this inqueſt as makingltherd ori abe 
town 3 But he does not fr what theyvwkrdoidI preſume 
they were uch as atoſe frem ae, ee 
pal, Ur by indictment og>:the grovndi pf puhlir 5 
bich are mentioned by Bradcton as uſual in His ime . 
likewiſe ſpeaks of four >townſhips bein onaddedfain theſe * 
occaſions, to the jury of twelve men; And fp they'Jrete 
all __ t0-zelÞþ the truth on the matters lac to there 
of the 
Whatever difference may have beem at different 
the methods of proceeding, whether judgement an giver: 
by all the freeholders who attended in court, or by a ſelett 

number, and however that number may occaſionally hae 
varied, the right confirmed by Magna Charta, . e 
freemus Pall be tried 25 the ers, e Wo bo Lan 2 mals 
very ancient in 2 9 7 2:1} 0.200 OF. 
2) £10PM 'q) bf 247 | 995 e nen 5 1 6 5¹¹ | 
f | roopipenls' were N by writs of fight, Kan the Bonffts Glanrlle;. | 
"opbarens' and lords of manors to the county :count;bun _ rt 
cotfiþlaint!of-a! defect of juſtice, which was to be proved 
by the oaths of the plaintiff himſelf and two others who. 
had ſeen or heard the proceedings, in the preſence: of) four 
KRA“ kniglits oH more, of the county, 'w lem tik bkriff, 
who aided ih the county court, was to ſaddiawon;;5:1Suits d1 L 
were likewiſetransferred rom the above-mentioned courts _ 
to this, on complaint of the vaſſals, that their lorlis de- . 
manded of them ſuch cuſtoms or ſeryics ab they by Ta 7 
Tight webe mot bound to, or more ſervice than wdr duk, 
5 14A . bled d liotl, 1o 2b 40l 10 Biol ach o 92nsarnd: 


tn 


ſons ſo accuſed; and that wp —— andusr 
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L. vith e. It. 


L. viii. c. 9. 


ful judges there; which having obtained, he (the 


the judges would have 8 brchüferd the right of: 
1 ſuitors. 0 


that a writ of falſe Judgement was. often brought, in che 
times of which I write, before the king or his chief juſtice, | 
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and for various other cauſes, which it would be too Mae = 
to enumerate here. From the county court, In ſome eaſes, 


ſuits were brou ght to the king's s court, at the mediation 


of the county court itſelf, e comitatu aye Glan- 


ville). e 


By the 5 athens we are told, that if, in dle ca 


of any of the king's barons, ther ſhould ariſe ſuch a- 


doubt concerning a cauſe, as that the court ſhould 1 
be able to decide it, the king was obliged, by the ri 

he owed to his barons, to let the cauſe be bel fats 
his court, and give the baron to whom the difficulty oe. 
curred the aſſiſtance and advice of the learned and 3 


might return the cauſe back again, to be finally get 


mined in his own court. 
This was, doubtleſs, of great uſe to the juſtice of tho 
courts, where, without ſuch aſſiſtance, the ignorance of 


Sir Matthew Hale has 6 in a paſſage before-oit : 


againſt the inferior rural courts ; and, if the complaint was 
found juſt, the members of thoſe courts were conſiderably i 
amerced. (Which alſo appears by the Rolls.) Bur'ſyeh"' 
amercements were not all they had to fear: for Glaneille 
ſays, that a court accuſed of having judged falſely (that i is, 
not agreably to the evidence given), was bound to maintain 

its judgement by duel, on the appeal of the party who con- 
ceived himſelf to be injured; yet not againſt him, but his" 

champion, who in this (as in all the caſes before · mentioned] 5 


Was required to be one that could properly be admitted as a 


witneſs of the fact. Glanville makes 1 it a e Whether 'F 
$7 onto 


| he court could defend i Lark V BNA he he does 
not-quite.denyy lud ſays it mu met pH tocbe-donk b 
the perſon who, had given the judgemnt. I the courrway 
tere the lord thereof loſt for ever his 
beſides being amerced, With all the other members f it 
according to his and their means. If the plaintiff failedlin 
his proof he loſt his ſuit, chougis enen ed 

of had been only wich And. to ſome igcidental pbintzis 0. 


103 26-9860. 5 girmi92NgGI3400b 


Beſide the een ttials by combat before the 


king s juſtices, there were others/beſaro:rlic-conſtablerand) 


the, pris which were granted foripurgation"of. military 
honour, ar when the appeal was upon matter: diſgraceful or 


 diſhonourable to nobility (as; Mr. Selden ange himſelf in 


his treatiſe De Dielhj... A280 Shu6D- n ETON, Hogs 

The proceedings in this court, whats was- 1 
court of chivalry, and judged by the law of arms, are Heſt 
ſhewn by a formulary drawn up in the reign of Richard 
the Second, and preſented to that king, according te his! 
orders, by his uncle Thomas de Woodſtock; which''8pels! © 
man, in his Gloſſary, has given at large. 1. contains the 
whole code of this kind of juriſprudence, unknown to the 
Greeks or the Romans, and ariſing from notions that did 
not exiſt among them. Thomas de Woodſtock compoſed 
it, not merely from his own obſervation or knowledge, but 


from. the report of the oldeſt and moſt experienced knights* 


in the Engliſh court at that time. He ſays, that the power 
of appointing theſe combats, which were only granted whett 
other proof was wanting, belonged to the conſtable; 4 
vicarn general ta Gad and the ling. On the day aſſign 
the kane himſelf was to be preſent in the liſts, | ſeated upon? 
a high throne, on the loweſt ſtep of which "Cat the con 
ſtable and the marſhal, as judges of the court. Theſe 
afterwards rooting the oaths of the Pn whereby,among! 
2643 £ other 


; * 
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righeſto hold nit! 
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other things, they ſwore,” that they bad no fone of virtue, 
nor herb of virtue, nor charm of any kind, to help them in 


the combat." The offenſive arms, which the court permitted 
them to uſe, were long and ſhort ſwords, and daggers : the 


defenfive were left to their choice. The king (and he 
alone) might part the combatants, and put an end to the 


combat, which otherwiſe could only be ended by 


the 5 


death of one of the parties, or his yielding himſelf van- 


quiſhed ; nor were any champions allowed in any of the 


trials before this court, from which, rather than from thoſe 
In the ordinary courts of law, the modern cuſtom of du- 


elling, for the reparation of honour, appears to have ſprung ; : 


as other courts of the ſame nature were eftabliſhed in 


France, and many other parts of Europe. But theſe com- 
bats had the ſanction of a legal authority, which the modern 


duels have not; and this benefit aroſe from them, that 
they prevented the miſchiefs of private revenge for thoſe in- 
Juries, or offences, which affected the honour | of the 


nobles and gentry, and kept à form of public juſtice and 


11 8 
See alſo Ro- 
bertſon, Hiſt, 
of the Emp. 
Charles V. 

t. i. p. 291, 


292. 


De Duello. 


public magiſtracy preſiding over the effects of ſuch quar- 


rels, which could not eaſily have been ſtopt by any other 


means. They likewiſe helped to ſupport the martial ſpirit 
of chivalry, which the law and policy of thoſe times en- 


couraged, for good purpoſes, in thoſe orders of men, to 
whom the defence and glory of the nation were principally 


entruſted. The uſe of them was brought into England by 
the Normans, who, in the countries from whenee they ori- 
ginally came, had been long: accuſtomed: to them, as ap- 


pears from the ancient laws of the people of Scandinavia, 


collected by Stiernhook in his treatiſe de Lare. Sueonum et 
Gotborum vetuſto, and from other authoritie 


iti But, beſides 
points of honour, and diſputes about coats of arms (which 


were alſo tried in this court), it had cognizance of appeals | 
for ee e beyond ſea, which, Mx. ele 


ſerves, 


x 
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ſerves: in his treatiſe ona this ſubject, were tyvedileſs by the 1% 
old cuſtom f England. Theſe appeals were decided, as the Spelman, | 
others Were, by duel, between wr accuſer and accuſed. a. 
The vanquiſhed party (as we learn from the authority of 
Thomas. de Woodſtock, before cited) Was, by pa cuſtom of 
the court, to be ſtript of his was in the lifis, and dragged 
gut of theta by horſes to 48, ace of puniſhment, | and 
| there beheaded and hanged; the conſtable giving the or- 
der, and the marſhal taking care of the execution therebf. 
This was different from the practice in trials by appeallss 
farthe ſame/offence of high treaſon before the king's juſtices, 
in-which the appellant, if vanquiſhed, was not puniſhed bßß 
Hach; and Thomas de Woodſtock obſerves, that no. di- 
ſtinction was made here between the accuſer and accuſed, 
becauſe (lays he) tbe rules. of right and eguiiy and the lam * 
arms require, that the appellant, if vanquiſhed, ſhould incur 
the ſame. puniſhment as the defendant would do in -the ane Þ 
Hale. He adds, that, if the king ſhould take the quarrel 
into his own hands, and ſtop the combat i in order to com- 
mand an agreement between the two patties, the conſtable 
and the marſhal were to bring them before him; and, when 
he had declared his will to * they were to be led by 
hoſe officers to another part af the liſts, armed as before 
this arreſt, and in the ſame manner conducted out of the 
liſts, with great care that neither of them ſhould go one 
ſtep before the other, becauſe, in this and in all the other 
un e tried, * who. went firft out af the liſts Was 
More — mi he be 1 concerning theſe 
. — ; but it is Bok to add here, that this court 
having encroached..om- the other courts of the kingdom, it 
was declared, on the grievous complaint of the commons, 
by an act of the thirteenth of Richard the Second, 
that ,no cauſe. which cauld be tried by the. common law I 
* W. III. RM V2 ts 5 "England 
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conceive, it had been kept in che age of which I write. 


England i in the reign of Henry the Second, it will be pro- 


HISTORY OF THE L IFR 
England ſhould be triable there; within which bo nds, I 


Before I conclude. this. account of the criminal law of , 


pr to mention, that ; abi is, in the ſecond; year of that 
pence ſet 


purchaſe of a houſe to burn a er in { pro nd, came 

eenburendum unum latronem): 70 
It is ſtrange that a houſe ſhay 1d ö 5 8 Git this: pur- 

_ poſe, inftead of a pile of faggots; nor does it appear from 


any other evidence, that burning was then the puniſhment 


of a robber: yet it might be inflicted by the king? s ſpecial 


855 order , on account of particular circumſtances of guilt in 


the caſe of this man; perhaps becauſe he had ſet fire to 4 


trace of torture having been uſed for che dig 


in the tri 
lating the proceedings againſt Anſelm and Becker: It is 


houſe, with intention to rob it, and had burnt theip 
in it. For the ler talionis was anciently eſteemed in this 
5 king dom a good rule of juſtice; and it was one ef the 


Kulte of the Engliſh conſtitution, during the reign of this 
prince, that penalties were uncertain and variable at his 
. But it is worthy of notice, chat neither in the 
- . records nor the hiſtories of thoſe times do we find the leaſt 


covery of high. 
treaſon, or any other crime, before Jer was given, 


"BP afterwards, for the Purple of g 0 confeſſion from: 
2 wh perſon convicted. 


. * * 40.3? 40 w 


974 ae parliament, andes it w als 2 erc 
of a peer, ſome account has been F in re- | 


olten ſo confounded, by the writers of thoſe days, with that 


of the king's court, as to make it hard, to Aſtin: 


guiſh the one 
from the other, or know the ſeparate bounds of each! The 


"king fat.in both, and heared bar ty but in the caſes above- 


g mentioned, where the Proſecution was crimir al 5 nd at the: 


* fo 
* * 


ſuit 4 e crown, 1 dig! PREY © oh, It ſeems. ad 
that in others he did, ee r che peers, of the 
N his court. The 8 . enten i of thoſe times | 


a. eee Jul 
1 dies; but 1 not being ety 7 
is appel An al lids mg, uſtice to 04 by r boch 0 
who exerciſe his power eras to the laws, and . i „ 
to their-oaths, we . 
During the interval beben Alte arligment © Clans . 
don and that of Northampton, Henry the Second F 


law, which deſerves to be mentioned with Particular praiſe, 3 5 
among the many beneficent acts of his reign. It has been be. Fo 
aid, in a former part of this work, that this prince had, 
ſoon after his coming to the crown, revived a ſtatute of „ iN 4 
grandfather Henry the Firſt, which enacted, that if, out N 
of any wreck on his coaftsy, « one man had cleaped alive to: 
ſhore, the whole cargo ſhould be ſaved to the benefit of the. : 
owners. He now fatthae extended the humanity of this tone 
law, declaring, that if, on the coaſts of the Engliſh ſea, or 
of Poitou, or of the Iſle of Oleron, or of Gaſcony, any. b 
ſhip ſhould be diſtreſt or endangered, and no man . * 1 
5 9 thence alive, yet if any h ſhould eſcape, or be found e 
therein alive, the goods ſhould) be put by his bailiffs, or the 5 
diailiffs of thoſe on whoſe lands the ſhip was iir 
| cuſtody of four men of good repute, to be reſtored to the . 
owners, if, claimed by them within the term of 'thres - Fn f 
months. This was publiſhed, as an act of grace from tze 
crown, in the form of a royal charter, which the reader 1 ba 
ſee in the Appendix to this book, tranſeribed from R 8 r. L a OY 
collections. I conjecture that the reaſon why wreeks'on Ache 


coaſts of Normandy : and Bretagne are not mentioned cherein,” 
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was, that theſe were included in the general 5 of 
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the l of the Engl ſp ſeas : or, thee? a law to this pu 

had been made before in thoſe countries. In the pr 
it is aid,” that the king had granted this boon for he 
tion of bis foul, and the. fouls of his anceſtors and Beira. It 
was indeed a far more meritorious and ee work. than 


The beſt atonement a] ki | can * 15 fin is ; the doing of 
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OWEVER agreeable it may have been to the pride of 
1 the young king of England, that, in all acts of Rate: _ 
within that realm, he was joined with his father, and What- 
ever advantage he might have derived from being taught how 

to govern, by thus conducting, with him, and according to» 

his wiſe inſtructions, the whole adminiſtration of government 
there, while. they continued together; yet the being fo... 
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conſtantly under the eyes of that monarch ſeemed to him a = 
confinement and conſtraint on his actions, from which le 
ſecretly wiſhed to be ſet free. Some of his courtiers, who! 
thought the preſence. of his father an impediment to their” e- 
views of intereſt or ambition, concurred with him in this 
wiſh ;. to compaſs which he pretended a pious intention? 


* 
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wal; * of going in pilgrimage to St. James of Compotiella, 
| jor pee 176. Henry, penetrating his motives, or apprehending bad con- 
= ſequences. from 1 uch a ſeparation, withſtopd his importu- 
=: __ © _-nity by remonſtrances and entreaties : but, when he found 
him immoveably fixed in his purpoſe, leſt too obſtinate a 
reſiſtance to an act of devotion ſhould be deemed au im- 
piety, or becauſe he Was perſuaded that his ſon's. peace of 
migd could not otherwiſe. be reſtored, he _conſented to his 
going, and permitted the young" e to e him, 
into rancę. . gs 
While 2 contrary At. hich laſted ſererg HG ON FR 7 
tained them at Portſmouth}. their brothers, Richard and 
Geoffry, landed at Southampton;: on Good Friday, in the 
yeat eleven hundred and ſeventy- ix, and ent the next day 
to the palace of Wincheſter, where their father was pre- 
paring to celebrate, with his nobles, the Eaſter feſtival, # 
-_ Young Henry, leaving Pgrtſmoyth, came alſb thither, / to 
meet. them, and to attend the great council; in which o- 
reign affairs, particularly thoſe relating to the territories 
„ held in France, were the. principal ſubject of delten. : 
tion, and ſeemed to require his preſence. 
"The demolition of the caſtles belonging -to the MESS in 
: Aqui taine and Bretagne, which their father had committed 
to Richard. and Geoffry, in the preceding ſummer, had 
been executed - in Bretagne with little or no oppoſition; 5 
but in Guienne the ſtrong fort of Chatillon upon. Agen 
wh had been held out a gainſt Richard by Arnaud de Bauville 
and flood a fiege oft two months; after which his further 
progreſs was ſtopt by a league of many powerful lords in 
the. dutchy of Aquitaine, who. combined to reſiſt him, He 
therefore Aſked his father's aid for the carrying on of a war, 
to which his own ſtrength was not equal. That monarch, - 
deſirous, for miny evident reaſons, to engage his eldeſt fon, .. 
as well « as the two younger, in a ne of this nature with 
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prince to make levies 


"A 4 IM a * 

LE FREE, "BF: 2 Abb. ad 
3 2 | St, John 17. 

tae Baptiſt, to meet his brother Henry, who had loitered at 5 


Faris, in the court of his father-in-law, from the end of April. © 


till that time. They marched together to beſiege a fort in 


the viſeount of Angouleme, and 
capital of that province, where t on, 
wich the viſcounts of Chabannes] Ventadour, and Limoges, 
were all ſhut up. Within the term of fix days he mW. 
pelled them to ſurrender the town to him, and their perſons: _ 
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to the merey of his royal father; Five ether ffrong plage, 
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Hlaving ſo gloriouſly-ſuppreſt this inſurrection, ah vide 


 rious duke ſent his-priſonetsto-the King, his father, whoz 
much pleaſed with this inftance, both of his filial} obe- 


dience and military proweſs, returned them back to him; 


55 but ordered them to be kept in his cuſtody till ſuch tithe as 


e 


Benedict. 


Abb. ad ann. 


4176. 


be himſelf ſhould come over into France. It ſeems indeed | 
that the generous nature of Richard was touched with 


the kindneſs his father had ſhewn him in their reconci- 
| liation, and fincerely defired to atone for the paſt. by'bis 


preſent, and future conduct. But other ſentiments began 
now to prevail again in the mind of his elder biother Henry, 


or to diſcover themſelves, after having been forcibly kept 
ny down and concealed during his ſtay in Great Britain. For 


on his return to Poitiers, he received in his court, and ad- 
mitted to a cloſe familiarity with him, many French and 
Norman knights; who had been of his'party in the late in 
teſtine war, and who, he knew, were particularly odious to 


his father. Adam de Chirkedun, a chaplain to the arch“ 


biſhop of Vork, whom that monarch had choſen to ſerbe 


Bim as chaieellor in the abſence of another} appointedito 
the office, diſliking this intimacy, and perhaps ſuſpektin 


much worſe than what really paſſed among them, wrote 


letter to Henry full of grievous accuſations of his young 


maſter's conduct, and the wicked deſigns of theſe men. 


i Byrcheir vigilance it Was ſeized, and brought to that prince. 


Benedict. We 


ann. 1176. 


% 
| 5 


 manded their/advi 
ttruſted with his ſetrets, had endeavoured to incenſe His fi- 
ther againſt hin. The general ſentence was (if we believe 


Nam, being apprehended, and examined before him, did 
not deny that he wrote it, but pleaded the oath of alle- 
| giance he had taken, and duty to his ſovereign. On this 


conſeſſion che young: king aſſembled his council, and de- 
what to do with a traitor, who, being 


ſome biſtoriaris who.» wrote in thoſe days) that he ought to | 


Bromton, ad 
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be put to death: but the biſhop of Poitiers temonſtrated 


to them, without trying to excuſe or extenuate the offence, 


that the offender, being a clergyman (though only in de- 


con's orders), could not be judged: by laymen. 
The king, after long ſilence, commanded his off 


lead him out of the court, and whip him through all the 
ſtreets and alleys of the city, proclaiming him a traitor: 
after which they were ordered to carry him into Normandy, 
ſcourging him in the ſame manner through every town, in 
their way to Argenton, where they were to leave him in 
upon him with moſt barbarous rigour; Which as ſoon as 
King Henry, the father, was informed of, he immediately 


diſpatched four knights of his houſehold, to require of his 


| fon, that the priſoner ſhould be ſent, without delay, to him. 


He was ſent, but in bonds: nor did Henry ſet him free, 


but committed him to the cuſtody of an Engliſh abbot, till 
he himſelf ſhould determine, with the advice of his coun- 


cil, what ought to be done with him. We neither know 


what opinion the council gave upon it, nor what became 
of the priſoner after this time. One ſhould have thought 


that the king, for whoſe ſervice he appears. to have drawn 
on himſelf all this miſchief, would not only have freed him 


as ſoon as he came over, but have made him amends for 


the injuries he had ſuffered, by ſome honourable promotion. 


There muſt certainly have been ſomething, unexplained by 
the writers who mention this affair, that prevented Henry _ 
from acting as he naturally would have done, if the only _ 
crime alledged againſt this man, whom he had placed about 


his ſon, had been revealing to him ſuch ſecrets of hiz 


maſter, as could not be concealed without a violation of _ 
the higher duty and fealty, inconteſtably owing from the 
ſervants of that prince to their ſovereign and to his Poſ- 
fibly there might appear in the intercepted letter 1 AY 
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A lle 
malice and falſhood, "Which rendered Bib evidence Abbt 


ful. But whatever Henry thought of Adam de Chirke- 
dun, he could not be pleaſed with the conduct of the 
young king; and the uneaſineſs which this cauſed: muſt” 
Rae teflened the joy he would otherwiſe have received from 
a moſt deſireable match, offered to him, this la for. 1 55 
his youngeſt daughter, with William the 
of Sicily and of all omg is now called che kingdom +Y 
DI. e e 
This prince was: of. a [PE hs! elta of which, 
| from a private condition to ſo potent a monarchy, is a very 
0 important part of the hiſtory of the Normans during the 
times of which I write. I ſhall therefore give a ſhort ac- 


count of the rife and prigeets of it; as aeg in wh the 
general deſign of this work. 485 


— — > 
1 * 
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| 5 
V. Giannone 


2 1 Ne. In the year one xhvaliledt abt nate overt William, 
433 : , 6 N 

12 1 Drogon, and Humphrey, ſons of Tancred earl of Haute- 
7 nal. & Hiſt. ville, who, two years before, had come out of N ormandy 
jo Byſantin. Sale 

( Aus. Com. into the ſervice of a Lombard prince of Salerno, with a 
1 c. band of three hundred men at arms, went from thende, at 
15 N 5 


the head of theſe valiant adventurers, | into the pay of 

Manaſſes, a general of the Greek emperor, Michael the 
Paphlagonian, ſent by that prince to attempt tlie reco- 
vering of Sicily out of the hands of the Saracens, by whom 
it then was poſſeſt. With their help, and by their extra- 
ordinary valour, this commander took Meſſina, beſieged 
Syracuſe, and defeated an army of Saracens under the walls 
of that city: but ill uſage, whick the Normans : were un- 
accuſtomed to bear without revenge, made them enemies 
to the Greeks; and, having found a pretence to return to | 
Italy with a paſsport from Manaſſes, they perſuaded [their 
| countryman, the count of Averſa, to join his forces with 
theirs, and ſubdue all Apulia, which tho Greeks employed | 
- in \Siclly had left deftiture of” 8 ag Averſa was a wal 
Ullt 
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OF KING HENRY II. 
built on a territory about eight miles from Naples, which 


had been granted to Rainolf, the chief of a former band of 
Norman adventurers, for ſervices done to Sergius, duke of 


Naples. In conſequence of this league, and after many 
brave actions, like thoſe which the books of chivalry re- 
count of their fabulous knights, William de Hauteville, the 


eldeſt ſon of Earl Tanered, was declared, in the year one 
thouſand and forty- three, earl, or count, of Apulia, without 
any dependance, either on the Greek emperor, or on the 


German, though the ſovereignty of that province was 
claimed by both. He died in the year one thouſand and 
forty-fix, and was ſucceeded in his new- acquired dominion 


by Drogon, his next brother. Soon after this event, tbe 


emperor Henry the Second coming into thoſe; parts with a 
formidable army, Drogon ſought his protection, and ac- 
cepted from him the inveſtiture of his county. But the 


Greek emperor, informed of this combination between the 


Normans and Germans to uſurp his rights, and unable to 
reſiſt it by force of arms, ſent great offers to Drogon, and 


other chiefs of the Normans, if, leaving Italy, they would 


go and ſerve him in Aſia againſt the king of Perſia But 


his miniſter, not ſucceeding in the negotiation with them, 


uſed the money and rich preſents, brought over for them, 
in bribing the inhabitants of the cities they governed to 
maſſacre them all. The firſt victim to this baſe conſpiracy 


was Earl Drogon ; and more Normans were murdered in 


different parts of Apulia than had fallen during all their 
warfare in that country. But a ſmall body of them, under 


the conduct of Hu mphrey, a younger brother to Drogon, 


overcame theſe aſſaſſins, and recovered the whole province, 


the government of which Humphrey took, and ſeverely 
revenged his brother's death. His forces being repaired by 
 fecruits out of Normandy, and by a number of French- 
men, "ys Ry from. Fee made to the holy 

K k 2 N 9 
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nation which their religion ſuppoſed to be due to the vicar 
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land, often paſſed through his towns, he. endeavoured: to 


conquer Calabria from the Greeks, as well as Apulia ; 


which alarming the jealouſy of the court of Rome, Pope 


Leo the Ninth obtained from the German emperor, Henry 


the Second, to whom he was a near kinſman, ſome aux- 


jliary troops, and, raiſing others in Italy, formed a great 
army, which he hiraſelf led in perſon to exterminate the Nor- 


mans. They ſued for peace on condition of defending the 


territories of the ſee of Rome againſt all other powers: T has 


their offers were refuſed, and a battle was fought: in the 


year of our Lord one thouſand and fifty-three, which they 
won againſt numbers much ſuperior to theirs, and took. 


the pope himſelf captive. He expected the worſt: uſage 
from conquerors ſo provoked by extreme hoſtilities on by 


part, and who had' been falſely repreſented to him as cruel 
_ barbarians, without piety, without mercy ;' but they 


treated him with great kindneſs, paying him all the vene- 


of Jeſus Chriſt upon earth. This induced him, not only. to 
authoriſe their poſſeſſion of the conqueſts they had made, 


but to encourage them to proceed in extending their limits 


to the prejudice of their neighbours. Vet after his death, 
which ſoon followed this agreement, the two ſucceeding 


popes, apprehenfive of their power, formed projects againit 
them; but while theſe were caballing, the conqueſt of Ca- 
labria was ſucceſsfully proſecuted by the brave Robert 


Guiſcard, another ſon of Earl Tancred, who, before Dro- 


gon's deceaſe, had come into Apulia, and to whoſe. valour 
the victory over Pope Leo had principally been . owing, 
Humphrey died in the year one thouſand and fifty-fix, on 


which event Robert Guiſcard took the government of all 


his brother's dominions, not as guardian to the eldeſt of 
two infant ſons, left to his care by that lord, but purſuant 
70 a a empac he had made 25 his brother concerning the 

| : ſucceſſion. 


on KING HENRY II. 
ſocceſſion. Three years afterwards, having gained poſ- 


ſeſſion of Reggio, tlie capital of Calabria, he aſſumed the 
title of Duke of Apulia. ag. Rn WI th the conſent of 


his vaſſals. 


About the fame time, the. 'briakip pality of ee was 


conquered from the Lombards by Richard, count of Averſa. 
Pope Nicholas the Second was very uneaſy at the rapid en- 


creaſe of the greatneſs of the Normans in the neighbour- 
hood of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate: Pretending, therefore, that 
Troja, a city built by the Greeks in the year one thouſand. 


and twelve, which "Fra lately had taken, belonged to 
the territory of the ſee of Rome, he determined the cauſe, 
not by evidences or arguments to prove his claim, but by 


lancing the thunders of excommunication againſt the ad- 


verſe party, In that age, the greateſt princes ſtood in awe 


of thoſe thunders ; and Robert feared: them the more, on. 
account of the pretenſions (whether well or ill founded) 


of his brother Humphrey's: eldeſt fon, which had lately 
been abetted by many of his ſubjects. He, therefore, 


agreed to hold Troja, and all his dominions, in vaſſal- 


age to the pope, and by the payment of a moderate a 


nual tribute: for which Nicholas gave him, in e 


4 


V. authores 


cĩtatos ut 


ſuprà. 


fee, not only the dutchies of Andi and Calabria, but 


(what is till. more extraordinary). the kingdom of Sicily, 


which neither of them poſſeſſed. In the oath to his new 
lord, Robert ſtiled himſelf, ' duke of Apulia and Calabria 
by the grace of God and St. Peter, 555 with the aſſiſtance 


of both, future king of Sicily. The pontiff. in reality 


parted with nothing; but gained to his ſee, by this grant, 


ſome encreaſe of revenue, a ftrong guard of brave ſoldiers, 


and the ſovereignty of countries belonging to the emperors 


of Conſtantinople, who denied the ſupremacy of the bi- 


ſhops of Rome. The principality. of. Capua was likewiſe 
confirmed: t to Rickard, count of Averſa,- on condition of 
2 fealty 
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ales to the apoſtolic ſee, though the Lombard Princes, 


from whom it had been taken unjuſtly, never had Held | 


as vaſſals under that ſee, but had acknowledged the o- 


vereignty of the emperors of Germany, ſucceſſors to CHarle- 
magne. Yet, notwithſtanding the defect of right in the 
donor, the inveſtitures granted by the pope to theſe Nor- 


mans were of great uſe to them; for they drew upon any 


prince who ſhould dare to moleſt "thera 3 in theſe poſſeſſions, 


Now facred, the ſpiritual cenſures of Rome, not leſs feared 


by the ignorant bigotry of thoſe. times from their be- 3 
ing undeſerved. 

Robert Guiſcard, thus ſupported by the authority: of 
the church, invaded Sicily in conjunction with his younger 
brother, Roger, another of the twelve ſons of Tancred de 
Hauteville, whoſe two marriages had produced a race of 
heroes. The Saracens in that iſland had recovered Mel- 
ſina from the Greeks : but a war of twelve years, made 
on them now by the Normans, far braver than the Greeks, 
ſo broke their force, that, on condition of enjoying. what 
was not denied to them, a free and public exerciſe of their 


= religion, they ſubmitted quietly to the government of Ro- 


ger de Hauteville, who received from Duke Robert the in 
veſtiture of Sicily with the title of count, in the Ty of 
our Lord one thouſand and ſeventy-two. ; 

While this conqueſt was making, other enterpriſes, it in 
Italy, had, at different times, employed the arms of the 
duke, and. called him thither in perſon, particularly the 
fieges of Otranto and Bari, both which cities he took. 
That of Amalphi and the great principality of Salerno were 
alſo gained by him from Giſolfo the Second, a prince of 5 


Lombard extraction, who, being forced to take refuge in 


the eccleſi aſtical ſtate, drew on Gregory the Seventh, his 


friend and protector, the enmity of the Normans; but this 
; queer was made up by that pontiff 8 Sand an agree · 


ment 


65. £11 NG HENRY I. 


Weg nd Robert, to 
of Pandolph the Kg the laſt prince of Beneventum, lately 
deceaſel without heirs; Grego taking the city, to which 
he had ſome fle an of leavin 1 5 rind ipality i in the hands 
of the duke, We only t "FE ©) . congue 1 
It was happy for the pope that concord wi h Rob ert was 
thus: renewed. and cemented |. for, before; th e end. of ſeven 
years, being cloſely belieged in the caſtle of st. Ange clo by 
the emperor. Henry ; 
fallen into o his worn $ hands, if he 155 not been e 


580 1 


19 Wy 


The droge chat the SN 2 0 u power, 1 the Guan 


a war it hers empire 1 b the exigence above. 
h 


F ee I delt 1 HO, whom' 1 | 
. to pay, dhe bands they led, and large öffe 


ſery vice, oe "the ole of almoſt ali that tlie father 


171 


Roben Jer 
in 105 ing "the Adriatic gulph, overcame the Venetiahs,, 
whoſe, legt. in confederacy with chat of. Een t. 


155 between them all the territories 


the Fourth, he would e have 


a e the 1255 58 9 55 arms 1 N. car- 
ried ill 155 gher 10 bis eldeſt ſon Boamond, to 1 whom he 
ARE 4 tis: f and 
2 his forces, 


Gi 7 
them 0 ) the Part of Alexius, ſeduced to his 


ihe 19h . had! acqu Be." bx 10 repair this misfoptine, 
drew to his Randard all the chivalry of Italy; and, 


tacked: 


15 


in 4. 
5494 if 


L. iu. de Wi- 


lielmo 1mo, 
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ſupra, 


e W the firſt cruſade was ſet on tots and, 
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tacked him there : but, ſoon alter this vigory, v he tied of 


a : fever. 


William of Malinſbury walls us, that William Hs Con- 


queror animated and rouſed his own courage by 9 5 


mind the actions of this prince, and uſed to ſay 


& would be a ſhame 10 him, F one who in nebility Was Wt, in- 


& ferior ſhould excel. him in valour,” f From this, and other | 
paſſages in contemporary writers, it ſeems that the pedigree 


of the family of Hauteville from the firſt dukes of Nor- 


mandy, though maintained by Giannone, and other mo- 


dern hiſtorians, was unknown in thoſe days. 


On the deceaſe of Duke Robert, in the year ond t N 


and eighty- five, Roger, his ſon by a daughter of the 
prince of Salerno, ſucceeded to him in all his Italian domi- 


nions; and the count of Sicily, Robert's brother, re igned 
over that iſland, as an independant ſtate. The only och 
left to Boamond by his father was a remnant of the con- 


queſts he had won from the Greeks : : _but he 1 e to in- 


* 
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Kindred yet the cuſtoms of the Ta eg not un omg, \ 


able to baſtards, might have removed that objection, 


count of Sicily! had not declared for Roger, MEE added 


ſo much force to the friendly interceſſions of Pope Urban 


the Second, that Boamond was perſuaded to accept of two 
cities in Gel of all his demands. The concord of the fa- 
mily was thus ſo well reſtored, that in the year one thouſand 
and ninety-ſix, Amalphi having rebelled againſt the = 08 7 


| Boamond ſerved him in perſon, and his uncle brought 2. 


great army, in which were twenty thouſand Saracens, out 
of Sicily, to his aid. But while theſe confederates were 


pu: © 


1 


iis EN Of ewWwh i 
Urban che Seeha' exhorting all the ſoldicty 'of Nag I 
inliſt eee 1 Eo, the croſ was taken 1 
Boarhofid 1d And His ed, who went from N 
thehite together itito 12 ele they” bath petformed —_ 
great ele and Mitte Boamond gained the principality 
of Antidch, à noble acquiſition, weh ge e Kept till his 
death, and left to his deſcendants. The cchtaſin of the 
holy war havitig alſo drawn away r many more of the forces 
that beleagueted Amalphi, the town was delivered, by this 
fortunate incident, „ beyond all hope, and remained ſome 
years independant.” | Ba beg was made for this Joſs to 
the family of Hauteville, in Ttal: by that? acquiring a ſo- 
vereignty over Capua, from which city the inhabitants had 
lately driven pot Richard count of Averla, who, being re- 
ſtored 8 hea of the count « of Sicily LY by nepheyr, « did 
homag oth.” 11 . 
In ae 22 10 ven hundred and one, dhe count 4 bielly V. authores 


| Citat 3 ut ſu- 


- who had taken the i title of great count, died, and left to the pa. 
care of 80 05 is wife, and Robert of Burgundy, his fe-. 

in-law, ment of that iſland during the infancy 

of bis foß. en years afterwards, the two dutchies of of; „ 

Apulia and Calbe „ by the deceaſe of Duke Roger, de- 

ended Kaner „ with all their dependances, to Bis fon, 

Prince vill de Hauteyille, who did nothin very me- 
morabl. ble? eg without iſſue, in the year e hun- | 

dred and twenty- ſeven... The branch of Robert Guiſcard | 

being extinct! in him, his couſin Roger, count of Sicily, im- 

mediately, 8 the 200 intelligence of his death, paſſing over 

to Sa ern ips of War, took. on of that 

f 4 Fo Gy" ol ninions. The haſte he made 

to do tliis, ithdur Waiting f for any inv eſtiture from the 
pope, or even afking his Leave, Ve great, umbrage and 4 

offer ce. Mende the Second, whoſe ang ger he 95 en- 

Abtes to appeaſe by the Kt of 55 cities, and of 
Vol. III. „ holding 
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of no terms; but, 
left all his dominions andi 
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holding the] ref; under |fealty:toJhis: fee. The policy o 
Rome not deſiring ſo patent a vaſſal, the pont tiff w. 5 
pretending that the late duke, by.adup- 
poſed will and teſtament, which Was never. produced, 
poſſeſſions: to Stg. Peter 191 7 
utmoſt force f ofthis wiegenden ue Age £4, by 


thoſe of the; pringes of Capua and Bari wh e bad 
| drawn to his parity, for the ſupport of that claim, Vet, 


all; proving too weak, he ſoon gave the two ,dutchigs,, of 
Apulia and Calabria to be held by this prince as ig, Prefle- 

lt bad heldithem/ander-former pontiffs. The dutghy 
of: Amalphi, which had alfo ſubmitted 0 Roger Was, = 
included in this grant, nor the principality of Sglerno z be, 
cauſe the ſee of Rome had ſome pretenſions to them, Which 
the. Roman pontiffs would not expreſsly give ug, though 


unable ta maintain or prove their right. But, Lager, poſ- 


ſeſſed them undiſturbed, and, on the deceaſe of Honorius, 
in te year eleven hundred and thirty, obtained, in return 


Yor acknowledging, Anaclet the Second as pop, a ull | from 
That pontiff, which added to the territories, Hangrius had 


granted, the principality of Capua, and the dutch) 


Naples. Robert, prince of Capua, had dae fer ithe 


QE 
- Hs 


[ITY 


anti-pope,:.Innocent ; and, as he was a feutlatory of, the 
ſee of Rome, nen thinking him guiltyfof 2 act. 


high-treaſon, gave the fief he had noted e ee 
ghythat act to his own adherent, Roger: hut. 0 


grounds or ſhew ) of right he likewiſe granted him es 
hich -belonanl to the Greek | empire, art had never been 
an)) homage! or fealty to the ſee off fp by it is 


di enlt; to dliſcover. The name of king!) Which Alone 


ſeemed wanting to gratify this prince's ambitions; Mas alp 
given by this bull; the Roman pontiffs a ne Z 


9 power of conſtituting kingdoms, hich, tl 
German empkrofs claimed aba Ipecial Prexagatives 88 


= to 
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to their dignity. Anaclet gramted to Roger; his heirs, an 5 
ä ſucceſſors, the crown of tbe | realm of Sicil po Abuliayoontl My 
Calabria, and the other provinces bef6re-mentioned;. to be 
held of the ſee of Rome by an annual tribute of fix hun: 
dred /chifati, a golden coin of thoſe days: and the bull 
having declared that Sicily ſnould be deemed h hend o, 
the kingdom, he was crowned at Palermo, by the hand of | 
a legate. In the year eleven hundred and thirty-five, he 
drove the prince of Capua out of his principality, and put 
it under the government of one of his on ſons, who held 
it in fee. He likewiſe attacked Naples; but while he was 
employed in beſieging that city, Lotharius the Second; 
whom Innocent had crowned emperor of the Weſt at Rome, 
in the year eleven hundred and thirty-three, being called 
by that pontiff, returned into Italy in the year eleven 
hundred and thirty-fix, and, with the help ef the Pifans, 
not only conſtrained the new-made king of Sicily to raiſe 
his ſiege, but took from him almoſt all his Italian domi- 
nions; which, nevertheleſs, he recovered, on the retreat of 
the emperor into Germany, in the year eleven hundred and 
thirty-eight, during the courſe of which both that prince 
and Anaclet died. The next ſummer Pope Innocent, now 
flixed in his ſee without any-competitor, led an army in 
perſon againſt a fort in Apulia, belonging to Roger, whom 
he had excommunicated ; and, in retiring from thence, on 
the approach of that king, fell into an ambuſh, and was 
brought captive to him, as Leo the Ninth had been to 
Humphrey de Hauteville. In uſing his priſoner well, but 
Fet making him pay the purchaſe of his freedom by proper 
_ conceſſions, this monarch wiſely followed-the example of 
Humphrey; and thereby obtained a bull, which, taking V. Baronin 
no notice of what had been done by Anaclet, | declared that 
whereas Robert Guiſcard and his brother, the father of this 
Roger, had driven the Saracens out of Sicily and Italy; 
. V | 7s 
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and foraſmuch as, by the teftimony of ancient{liſftories, at) 
appears, that, in former times, Sicily had been :#ingdoby,. 
the pope granted to this prince, with the fullneſs of ih 
royal dignity, and confirmed to him by the apgflalit aurbo- 


 * rity, the poſſeſſion of that kingdom, lt or daminions 3 an 
Traly with which he had been. inyeſted by Blonobing-tha 
Second, adding to them the city and prineiphlity di Gqpiiayn | 


from which Robert, to whom, in the year elevemuhundicd) 


and thirty-ſix, the German emperor had, reflored hem hid. 
been lately expelled a fecond time by Roger. It is olſo e- 


territories was, that the king, by this eien Bronwy.. 


bound to the love and obedience of &t. Peter, und of ibis. 
ſucceſſors in the ſee of Rome. Suppoſing this: gnofl reafon'!: 


for taking from one prince his hereditary dominionszo and 
giving them to another (which would — mopiſtioineſup- 
poſition) it ſhould have ſtill been conſidered, that he fiom . 


whom the principality of Capua was taken, by, the: apoftilic 


authcrity, had loſt it twice on account of his attachment o 


the cauſe of that very pope who made the grant. Such was:: 
the good fortune of the family of Houtgrlley thatuarkethee, 


they enjoyed the friendſhip of the popes, or were at enmity 


with them, it equally turned to their profit: but thoſe pe 
lates may be ſaid to have been yet more fortunatæ; their 
ambition being ſerved, and their uſurpations ſecyred,/byitho: 


valour of theſe Normans, to whom they gave nothing to 


purchaſe their afliſtance, or recover, their ifriend{hip after. 
any quarrel with them, but what was not-their,owngzhabs + 
taining, at the fame time, the ſovereignty of: oduntries to 

which they had no title, and an annual tzibute in acknow- 


ledgement of it, from | theſe voluntary vaſſals. The fix! 


hundred /ch;fazi, which had been Dongle to Anaclet, in 


return for his eonceſſions, were now promiſed to 8 
1 his ſucceflers i in his * canpnically cleaed and Maget 


ſwore | 
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ſuoreodAſſiſt ther Wherever his HA, 5 ch Süd 2be Wade 
and Exighfu 1e-dnkintalt fe gn 9). Per! Nd 
mention ig made of the” dethyiof Naples in this Bolle 
though —— of it had been 
1108 :cbut Men after this EIB DikeR 
bralchy defeeſded the- birgragainft Reger, Being 00 
no:hapo &f were the, ro 5 pies 1 | 
to that monareh, Wilo held it as He dd Saler 
aud ſome cbt her pl; des, not mentionecł 4 t 
: grants} either! in Pendantly, ac wy ea 
Sichen 8 
of the kingdom 
Rome. Ne 


10 bar abe prineiga 


cily pofſefetJ: ther with K 42 Ay dae le 
which compoſe the preſent kingdom 2 Naples“ e, 


His dommiohs bemig full of excellent ſea-phfts, Fry of a 4 V.anthores | 


citatos ut ſus 


people addicted to r ard trade, he formed a great 1. P.. 
naval foree, which gave him t he empire of the Me Arta 
nean ſea, cbm to his ſubj es a'moſt extepli 200820 a 
merce, imacle his kingdom | Ge? richeſt in the Chriſti F ä 
werld; at that time. War itſelf was to him A ource of © 
weaktlr. Hie iteets and armies compelled the k 
poli! in Ki 0 pay kim tribute, took” thanyoorher" elt 55 
on the'Atricurvecaſt, and, ravaging all the marlkime Col. 
tries! vf Gitegs, Abrooghe from thence into Sicily and Ms“ 
otherdomitions] belides immenſe plunder, 'a"gry al Bot” 5 
of attifacers-iry the ſilk e e gi” 
their art. Ohe ef the laſt of his-&6nq! ueſts wi 


of Malta, which the Sitzcens yielded | dich dict bout three oi 5 


years before kinddath: He died in the year eleven hundred“ 

| and fiſty-tliree, lea ing to William, his ſoo, all his dign 2 5 
and PolletBons; hetedicr} round, - e 6 
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V. authores 
Citatos ut ſu- 


pra. 


that ceremony NOW without "Ray! 1g 10 54 FM akte 
conſent: at which Adrian the Foufth too 


Comnenus, who offered largely to "affiſt, im with 


and Naples. obedient to William; g 


lace, and committing all buſineſs t to the cate of f his favour 
| Maione de Bari. Exerting now All the coura 12. 


HISTORY Or THE 1471 
This prince, having been aſſoc Aätedl to the i Fi 


in the life-time of his father, ar " clowns d ki Without ut 
any oppoſition from Rome, made f nor ferup te | 1 05 
{10 


that he excommunicated his pèrſon, decfar red ieh TH 
againſt St. Peter, and abſolbed all lig ſub) bees fi Ihe 


_ oaths of allegiance. A great rebellion, Tf Hy 


ſ - 


while the pontiff was buſily endeavouriug to foment at B& 
neventum, he received a ſplendid em ally from ima 
and forces in this war againſt William,” on condition ne 
three maritime cities of Apulia ſhould, When take I 
that prince, be reftored to the empire of Conſtan 


The propoſal was. accepted, and Adrian Wfote a 


el to 
Frederick Barbafoſſa, whom Mandel ha q pi Vs 


league, ſtrongly preſſing him to join bis troops ; wit tha n : 
againſt the enemy of both empires; - Which np "prin 


agreed to do, but was ſtopt by a lickneſs. 4 2900 l f in 


Without 


his army, and a revolt of the Lombards Yet, 


aid from him, the Greeks, the pope, 5155 the'k rebels, eon- 
federated together, had fuck good ſucceſs, that” theie r re- 


mained in all Italy only the cities of e An pb, | 
my g gredtfels Of the 


danger, and the obſtinacy of Adrian i. 1 Teje Ing 115 


Teide 
tageous offers of peace, rouſed that Kin Who, ver fince 


his acceſſion to the throne, had lived, Ii e 4 a0 ln hr 
tan, ſhut up from his ſubjects within che walls of his 0 
r1 


970 


ture had given to him, he put himſelf at 


Te 
army of veterans, formed under the dilcix pline of of 80 


| father, who, Jandit og with him, 120 EY: 97 e 90 


F 7 4. 241 2 10. DE; 
Greek arm V5 tobe their 9 generals ones, TECOVEr 
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Na t 0 0 


who TRAM beſieged in Beneventum, not only to 
renew a d confirm to their prince all the grants of former 


Poti but t to add the inveſtitures, denied hitherto, of 


Salerno ang Ae with all their dependances, and of 
he march 


by 


1955 ple et of ve hundred ſchifati was to be paid to the 


fo) | 
apo icli ſee. 5 is Agreement, which Was made in the 


year el leven Hundred and fifty fix, contained alſo ſome pri- 


ou 118 11 
ef 85 wh nich g veto the kings of Sicily a kind of eccleſi- 
| ſtica may in. 3-their realm. No terms were obtained 


05 the fal fety C of thoſe. barons 2 35 had rebelled againſt Wil- 


liam, | and Were in the town with the pope. Being all de- 
 hyered, up, | tot the mercy. of that king, they were ſacrificed 


to hjs ye engeance 3, as was likewiſe Robert, prince of Capua, 


' ow uring thi s T volt, had regained his principality, but 


loft it now 505 his life, which he ended miſerably in pri- 
ſon, after bis eyes had been put out. He was the laſt of 
the Norman counts of Nee who had drawn into Italy 


the family of Hautefille, had for ſome time been aſſiſtant 


a+ #383 


the ci ities pylia and Calabria, and forced the pope, - 


egos; for which laſt acquiſition an addi- 


to their power in that country, and were at laſt deſtroyed 5 


by it, h to overthrow it in the full an of 1 its 
dase. 


Comnenus Was forced t to ſue for peace; and, to obtain it, 


conſented (which! he never would do before) to acknowledge 5 
William as King of Sicily, : nor, after this time, did he, or 
bis dane fy ever diſturb the poſſeſſion the family of 


gained 1 in any of theſe countries, to which, 


Hauteville gaine 
the Greek e empire had an. undeniable right. 


All theſe happy events would have ſecured to the king a 
lating, tranquillity, he the immoderate power which he 
gave 85 his favourite had, not excited new troubles. Even 


the 


i The ne ext. year, Willian' 8 general U won a 681 
liger). ont e coaſt of the Morea, over the Greeks, Manuel 


V. authores 
citatos ut ſu- 
Pra. 
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Ve —— e who. were PowWerz 

e zonello, and others, who bade abetted 
mutder, 1 ty 5 lace: William's ſon, a child baut ni 
——— fen barons; whom the tung of 
the king had offended; and even by ſome of hit om 
near relations, whom private injuries had made + is enemies. 
\Theiouſp iratots ſeized his perſon, : and ſhut him up in a 
ee he was freed, Leer three or four days v con- 
finement, by the people of Palermo. His ſon, at g quia 

attempt of the rebels to break into the palace, ing o 
* a window, was wounded by an arrow, but would, have 
recovered of chat hurt, if the tyrant, in his fury, had not 
geg him;avldeotihick on the ſtomach, of which he died. 
To this horrid: act of rage the blackeſt melancholy ſuo- 
ceeded in the mind of the father, Which withdrew him 
mare than ever from the government af his kingdom 3 and 
3 ee abuſe of the regal power, in the hands to which 
| thergave- it, produced more inſurrections. Vet he reigned 
till the 1500 eleven hundred and ſixty fx, when à natural 
death put an end to many . ace which his infatiable 
avarice, and an equal exceſs. of indulgence to his fnends 
and cruelty to his enemies, had brought on his ſubjects. 
Theſe vices fixed upon him tne opprobrious appe —— 
William the Bad. On the contrary, William, his ſecond 
ſon and ſucceſſor, by the lenity of his government, accom- 
panied with a ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice; obtained ſrom 
= gratitude; and. affection of his people the famane of 
the Sede His many perſonal virtues, and: the flouriſhing 
ſtate of his kingdom, as ſoon as he came e to an ago ma- 
ture for marri induced the Greek :emperor,; Manuel 
nene, to ſend an . to him, with the offer # 
* 


a Namn n. | 


ſent into So ft for — — —— — — oes 
who was tenwinkingivis: and nat waducceſafhilly, in the 
March of Ancona, iſhed to thei king of Sicily; s 
friendſhip by pots: prey alliance. That monarch re- 
fuſedh it, as Dna e which he was 
bound to Alexander the Third; whom he had 5 
28 pope OpPe, aad . much Zeal, In aevenge of 
this refulal, the emperor ſent an army to invade Apulia; but 
A battle which he lot againſt the people of Milan co elled 
him to recall it and fruſtrated his intention of goir \thithe 
himfelf ar the bead of all his forces. William, free 
the danger of widable a war, determined to marty. 
epo th whom he conſulted on the choice of a2 0105 
wk av him vo aſk, the princeſs 3 M 
lenry en r 1 8 


been e eived with joy: but, 89the ; 
— > too F oung to he married the par 
2 tiech by De the * 5 . 


oY d eie dans e — mi 
returnedy a — m ſtrong terms a juſt deteſtation of their 
unnatvral conduct, and good within to cheit facher; but 


gn of eee Henry % 
0 Von. IAI. D (de * ; Im 4 "5m 5 | 


N 
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leſenſ. 


Epiſt. 46. 


hadebeen ſe inclineck! bützn in truth, dnolpok 


tions ef Princes ſasetb bartyreleim hey 
intereſts, rebel th eafee where naturally 
they would: miakeoavcommion'teanſe; This bHenry well 
ated. wert there ehough he left ho means of procuring 


here, ner, pre 


„ acvantagelto him, that the cauſe of his enemies was con. 
defied bya monarch, whoſe opinion the pope,chaping nletd 


fi 
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a not permitting) Meld: ta give chat king anychlldo Yorks 
certdigſy might Have ent hirn, a fſubfid of HORN if he 
tidal 
itiduced hity'to!iniedGte in [this quatrel Ta Be 
timetits-alone have raretyiCoimuoh forre in th Beliberas 
ond the lin hßctheit 
one; fhouldbthink 


aſfrſtahec untried he felt no reſentment at not obtaining it 
bably; much diſappointment i) udt was fome 


of his proteaion) able to reſpect. We have groumds to 


"believe hät the biſtiop of Syracuſe, who Was an Englilbmm 


tranſplanted into Sicily, where he had gained a great ſharean 


the gederal adminiſtration of government underithetwoWil- 
Hams, helped greatly to infuſe into the mindof the latter good 


Ufofitions towards Hetiry his natural ſovereigu, and alſo 
to forward this match. For it appears he Apt up 

erty (correſpondence with Peter of Blois, that: roh's 
Scretary, Who had been authoriſed to aſſure hien of the 


royal protection and favour of his maſter, if any! revolution 


Benedict. 
Abb. ad ann. 


1176. 


Diceto, 
Didem. 


_ ebnfultitis "lis parliament, which, for this 


Halian') I 
aun bItilda old, 4b 1 e720. 35991 1 1:12blſbop 


MZ | | & ry} 15 5 


in the eourt of Sicily, or any diſguſt, ſhould inrline him to 
ieturn from thenee into England; and the firit-propolal | 


of his match, in the year Seven hundred and fixty- nine, 
had paſt through his hands. But, however 


agreeable the 
alllarice Mas to Henry, he would not oonclude it without 
pd called; 
race? hört at London. Their approbatiow1btidg giver, 
Count Florio try grand juſticiary of Sicily, and tw]o 
at ; Embaſladors an by PR 'with the atch- 


7-4Q N N ING DE NRC VI 1. 1 
biſhop of iRoven Who, dg nearly related; a of 
| Haute ville ha ttended ther om thisvbrifingds. fi 
manch ĩuto Eclat. ere ſenſy hy Henrtotg dee 


her perſan hd ;accomplifknients:of cher armind, Which ex- 


ceededithe. teport that hacdibeen mad to William * though b 
he had heard of chem q one; oß the mptives — | 


what 
inclined: him ta chuſecher for his queen. But the marriage 


was:not-xelebrated till che next — — 28 


_ chen, under thirteen years old.: What portienaHensy 


gave her werare not told: but a moſt ample NT ves 


ſettled upon her; by William, beſides very rich Preſents 
whichihedent:tp-her father on thei notification of 


voyage, with two: Bicilian gallies „14H 0304 bornelgtagt 
Eleanor, 


videde on andition that the king ſhould- give; to each of 
her-Giters;t ho were married to the earls of; Exertgux 


Clare, a early: revenue of one hundred pqunds: in Rngland 
equivalent; to an income of fifteen hundred at this time: 
But both parties were yet iofants; and the relation br 

tween) them made it neceſſary; to get a diſpenſatign tem 


_ _beſorenahey could be ſolemnly eſppuftakt tp, Fach 


othenng „lioie Jo hn 2105510115) ⁰νjðõ,jᷓän 20 


While the alliance wich the king of Sicily, was.conglud- 


ing. Henry received news from Ireland, which obliged. him 


M m 2 to 


Nor- g 
Becpfin t 
coals, hier daughter, in the- galace H Wincheſter. They 
returiied frum i thence greatly pleaſedi with! the beauty of - 


:Henry's:ſecond daughter, ho: had long bean 
betrothed, 10 Alphonſo king of Caſtile, Was alſo; given 

ber huſband during the — of the year eleven hundred 
and — 3:1 an da match was ſettled for John, the 
youngeſt ſon of Rea „with Iſabella, the youngeſt daughtaa 
of William earl of Glaceſter, Who, having no, iſſue a, 
agreed to leave her his earldom, with all his lands undi 


V. Dicer. ad 
1165. 


Benedict. 


Abb. ad ann. 
) 269% 
his- Cons 
ſent lo the mateh, and which were unfortunately; laſt in he 


Ibidem, ad 
ann. 1176. 
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tals 
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Girald. Cam- 


brenſ. Hi- 

bern. Expug- 
nat. I. 11, c. 14. 
Iriſh Annals, 
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immediate notice of it as feere 
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to attend with patticulicade te Hisraffwig im thathoruntryo 
About. (he dend of! inithis/ychy eleven hundred aH 
ſeren ty, -Rithatd de Clare, vert of! -Petibrokeydicdinr 
Dublin of: a bancerbtis foren in His legy' ledvitig b Kk his 
wife, the daughter of Petmod Mac Motrogl Kifig of Lein. 
ſter, a ſoh {ata daughter; both infants)! His lifter BEG- 
len, who attended upon hum at tlie time of his deatlix fen 
ty as ſhe cod; to RhY. 


mond Fitzgerald, her huſband, who chen Was im Meſtmofid; 


Te — 


fupra: 25 


at the head of her brother's Engliſh troops 3 Abbt be ptu- 
=_ kept it from the knowledge of all:others:*tlirchs 

sturn : to her, which ſhe preffed him to do without 
On the receipt of her letter he marched back to 


Limerick, where patt of his army had been — 


municating the intelligence to a few of the officers under 
his came, eonſulted wich them what menfutes it Was 
foper 46 take an this everits) They |undnimouſlys deter- 


miined hat his chief care ovght to be che fecüring 1 
| fer and the towns on tlie ſea· co of Bein 


ſty to wich end it was 
Tary to lead all che Engliſh forces that were under h: 
banner inté choſe places, abandoning Limerick) which its 


diſtanee, and expoſed! ſituation in the” neighbourkbod: oof 


thoſe Triſh who were either unfubdued or 


e toctrebolr, 


en render untenable in the preſent eonon dure Ray! 


mond felt much reluctance thus to give up a 


made and preſer ved with great peril, and from which he 


derived his higheſft reputation: yet! none of his office 


caring to undertake the defence of it during his abſence; - 
he delivered up the city to Donald O' Brian, as one of che 
king's barons, taking x Hock him a new oath of fealty to 
that monarch, and 3 to ſecure the faith he had 


d. But, notwithſtanding theſe pledges} the Engliſn 


Tops had yo ſooner. paſſed _ _ than they ſawithe 


other 


7 OI KNNG HE NANA Uk 1 i 


. othen:andiaf) iti broken: down byp>thd:bifhyg aid: firedot tor 


i]:thb-:four huarters of>theickity; whichohadobegi fanced. 
with:ſtrongowalls;*adoxnied-withstmapy banttiaine er 
and filled withian immenſe magazine af ptoxiſions brought 
inta t 

Thaxaofeilif this was 41Gted opinion in the Iriſh; that 
walledi toxins and farts re dangerous tobtheir: futedamy 
and that to them it would always he: —— 
deſtroy than 


When Henry 


- heard What had ha 


rabing ita und in ſuccnuring it gniater zo bus: 
guitting ib c a ju 


wijaom diu 


DHU 2100 Ho 2 to wat xs 


On Ra 
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noblemen, hom the king had eee ee, to adviſe a 


aſſt: him in the government of Ireland, returned ta thay 


prince, leaying Raymond entruſted with all the Power . 


the Wallande neg nis will ſhould be known. When. 
had made prin report, Henry fent into Ireland 
William, Fitz-Aldelm, his ſewer, as his deputy n 


they 


eee by ten knights, who were of, his 


Mile de Cogan, were: likewiſe. commanded, to 
with this baron, and to be under his, orders, having, 
each of them, a band of ten knig hts of the houſehold, . 
Raymond came, with all marks of , due. ceſpeR; fot the 


deputy, to meet him at his nde and; deliver ite im 


the keys of all the Iriſh towns poſſeſt by the Engliſh, 
with x th hoflages of the princes) or chieftains of Ireland. 
committed o bis keepi PL hu But the. jeal uſy Which 11 
d | | I 


. 


mend o/ 26M: home to 1931dgusb off Hi 


poſſeſs them bange 1H ble SI norm 


ppehed icli relation to 
Limerick, el ſaid, bat great courage bmi bean Memiin 


dgement formed on good grounds, ad 
e e e at that timo aq 219dvw dom} 


ymoad's atrival-at Dublin, tlie dead earl was) ing 
nab in'the::cathedral of that city, and the two Engliſh 


John / de Curci, Robert F itz - Stephen, „ m 
to g DVEF: 


<< 


x7 ci 
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lord had conceived of the power of the Geraldinsn fuhily 
was not removed by, this act ;of; reverence arid ſuhmiſſin 
For, when he ſaw Raymond coming, at the head fi Nr 
fine body of eavalry, wherein he remarked thirty; knights, 


* . 


all ef Raymond's; own; kindred, bearing the me ch 
ful 


arms emblazgned; in thein ſhields, and riding beauti 


horſes, which they managed with admirable grace and det 


rity, he ſaid in a low voice to ſome of his attendante nc 


will quickly check this pride, and diſperſe cbeſe ſhields Suck | 


a connexion, of men ſo excelling in valour, and ſe attached) 

to each other by the bands of conſanguinity, under la chief 
: ſo ambitious and enterprizing ag Raymond, requirech indtad 
ſome controul : but the ſervices they had done demanded, 


great regard from ;the-miniſters of the king, and; from he 
king.himfelf. oo 4% 10 nei oft 
Preſently after this meeting on the confines of Wexford: | 
the deputy. went to Dublin, on the ſtate, of, which; city at; 
will be neceſſary here to make ſome obſeryations, , Ichave 
mentioned before, that, when the forces of, Fark Stronghow: 


took it. by ſtorm, in the year eleven hundred and {eventy;: 


* 


a great ſlaughter was made of the Oſtmen dwalling an it, 


and that many of the moſt conſiderable citizens, throwing! 

themſelves into ſhips which lay in the harbour, eſcaped to: 
the Orkney iſles. The town therefore) was leit-yary; deſtin 
tute of inhabitants; to repair which loſs (as it ſegmę) tand 
alſo to ſecure the poſſeſſion of the place more effectually to 
himſelf, Henry, whilſt he was there, in the year eleven 


hundred and ſeventy- two, granted a charter ta the citiaens 


of Briſtol, whereby he gave them Dublin to inhabit, and: to 
hold of him in chief, with the, ſame. liberties andrfres 
cuſtoms. as they enjoyed at Briſtol. This charter is pre- 


ſerved in | the archives. of Dublin, from whence I i b ave! 
tranſcribed it into the Appendix belonging to this book. 


Ido. 


% 
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Ti d63novibieterRant by zr hate all lle Ogenen breiwiatal. 


ing uni ehe walls of that fety chere ke be How Carivers 
our; add the! citivens/of Briſtohb brought in; but that A 

colby Uf. Briſtol was invited to dome And fill We 
empeh⸗ houſes 10 wich chere mifuſto have been h large 
nümberd The! reaf6n, Wiel induced the king to make 


choice f the BriflsÞ meh für this purpoſe Was t the / intereſt 


they had inethe commerce of Dublin, much diminiſhed 
oni/#ccount"bf-\the preſent deſolation, wand probability 


teidoufſes wich klie Ofkmeg, they would more eafily mix 
andbinderperate wake thoſe ontitibing chere, khan an any 
other iſhjo- bn Yar: A9 2113 | 1601313 8. 
The Ayes another adler was OT by! nry 8 
the citizens of Dublin, wherein he ſtyles then''bis Bur- 
geſer;>id grants te them, at fuck, a privilege of free 
8 nn arts 6f En; giand, Normandy, Wales, and 
—_ forbidding any n to diſturb them in the full 


te thereof) under a penalty of ten pounds. K 


unter Af this alſo is in ihe. Appendix. Whether any, 
or What ffümberg of the Briſtol men had come over on 
the former - fnvitdtion, does not appear from this recorch 
nor from liny 16k levidence which I can difcover. Men- 


tio 8 We f the Oftmen of Dublin by Giraldus Cam- 
bretiſig; hv! relating the tranſactions of the year eleven 


hundred and ſerentythree; but (which is very ſurprizirig)- 
in the chronlicles of thoſe tines no notice is taken of any 
colony! [6 of Briſtol having ſettled i in that town. Per- 
bape "they mligrated gradually, at different periods, an 
nor many tögetlier- But, if the town was repeopled, 
OO arſe" df this' reign, by ſuch a plantation, 


dom ef the meaſure "ſerves no nw priſe; 


ood 2113 O5 8¹¹, gol. 3G Tri 8 as 
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that) ch mentis of their frequent cofreſpondente and in- | 
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as it ſtrengthened very much che Engliſh he in Ireland 


without offence to the Iriſh, 
In this year eleven hundred and N Gi 1 . 


belonging to the nobles of England, who had been the moſt 
criminal authors and abettors of the late rebelliqn in * 
kingdom, were levelled, to the ground. Nor did Henry 
only take from theſe ſuſp ected lords the power of doing 
more harm, but, with oe” advice and conſent of à f able. 
ment convened at Windſor about the: feaſt of St. Miahae) | 


removed the garriſons of all the barons of England from 


3 18. 
Abb. 
Hoveden, ad 
ann. 1176. 


the caſtles they held, and committed them to the guard of 
his own. houſhold troops, or others appointed by him; 


not excepting the caſtle of Richard de 1055 bintell The 


ſame meaſures were purſued in Normandy alſo, notwith- 


ſtanding 1 the loyalty which the nobles of Nr -dutchy had 
ſo eminently ſhewn during the late civil war. All chis in- 


dicates an extraordinary apprehenſion .of danger, which 


probably ſprung from the intelligence given of young 


Henry's cabals by Adam de Chirckedon, oy the; 8 
quent conduct of that prince. N 
From Windſor, ſoon after the riſing of l ment, 5. 
Engliſh monarch went northwards, to meet the king of 
Scotland, who brought to him Gilbert, the a of 


Galloway, whom Tg had lately e . Henry now was 


ab for the 3 ak Uchtted, lpis De If polaicel 


neceflity (the excuſe of many bad actions) did not compel 


this agreement, it can hardly be juſtified: but, there miglt 


be no other means effectually to reſtore the tranquillity of 
f chat country, which, lying upon the borders of England 
and Scotland, and beiog, full of a people the moſt ſavage 

| in all Britain, would, if unſertled and hoſtile, have been 
| A grievous annoyance both to the Engliſh and the Scots, at 


3 | OS. | a time 


0 F KING HENRY U. 


a time * other troubles were ſuſpedted: to be ſi: The 
| juſtice of Heriry, might,” therefore, on this occahon give 
way to the ſ⸗ ety. of the Rate. Certain it is, that by 
making a friend of this prince, he rendered it much more 
difficult for the king of Scatland to ſhake off the ſovereign- 
ty of England; Galloway: being a barrier between the two 
countries, which the Scots could not paſs, to invade the 
Engliſh border, without / Gilbert's permiſſion. And no- 
thing could be more pleaſing to the three northern counties, = 
than to ſee thoſe bad neighbours, who had been uſed to in- 
feſt and deſolate their whole region in conjunction with the 
Scots, become their out-guards againſt them. Gilbert's 
peace being made, he did homage for Galloway to the king 
of England, as ſupreme lord of that country, Which he 
was to hold, under him, of the king of Scotland. . 
About the feaſt of St. Hillary, in the year 5 bun- es 
dred and ſeventy-ſeven, a great council was held by Henry «x. 1177, 
at N orthampton, i in which William de Cahannes ſet up a 
new claim, to hold his barony of the king, inſtead of tbe 
carl of Leiceſter; and that lord, who was known to lie un- 
der all the load of royal diſpleaſure, was ſummoned to 
anſwer to this plea. He came; and, having quietly heard 
the allegations againſt his right. ſaid, That although he 
* himſelf, and his ſour immediate anceſtors, had-charters 
and grants of all their lands and poſſeſſions, and particu- 
« larly. of this barony, from William the Firſt and Henry 
« the Firſt, kings of England ; ; and although the anceſtors 
of Cahannes had held their barony of his, without diſ- 
* pute, from that time, yet he would not plead for that, 
or for any other right; againſt the will of the king, but 
« ſubmitted them all to his mercy.” This ſo touched the 
heart of Henry, that he inſtantly reſtored to him all his 
lands and tenements, as entire as he had held them before 
the war, . che fortreſſes which had been already de- 
Vor. III. „ moliſlied, 
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them, which had coſt both parties the lives of many e 
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molifhed; one caſtle in Eng land, Which had been wund to 


belong to the royal Manktns: by'the inquiſition of à jury, 
and another in Normandy, which, being a frontier place, 


he thought it expedient, for the ſecurity of that dutchy, 


to retain in his own hands. The town and foreſt of Lei- 


co . ceſter _— theſe alſo, by the verdi& of à jury of the 


country, had been adjudged to the crown) were included 


in this grant. Thus the hopes entertained by William de 
Cahannes, that the reſentment of the king againſt the earl 
would incline him to favour any ſuit to his prejudice, were 


diſappointed, and the clemeney of that prince towards a 
capital enemy, now repentant and humbled, was gene- 
rouſly- diſplayed. Whether ſentente” was given againſt 
the claim of William we are not told; but Lanny wa It Was, 
if he did not himſelf withdraw his plea. | Henry alſo re- 


ſtoredi to the car] of Cheſter all his land, reſerving uy his 


caſtles. 0971; | 

About hs beginnſbg off March the bing eating a Jets 
ten Mot his ep Peter de Blois, which informed i him, 
that ambaſſadors from Alphonſo king of Caſtile and San- 
chez king of Navarte, were come into his kingdem, to 
lay before him a great and ancient controverſy between · 


their ſubjects, and the ruin of many of their cities! The 


| ſecretary concluded wich returning thanksito'God, "© That, 


«* 25 the queen of the fouth' had ebm from the' emol parts. 


, »the earth to hear » the-wiſuom of Solomon, ja 0 theſe very : 


4 diſſaut kings, in this weighty: and diſficuli cau „ 15 12 
ee ſubmis to His juugement. 57 10} eee 3 


The fame of his juſtice muſt indeed have 8 vey 


at- 


to bring this queſtion before him: for, though the king of 


Caſtile, his ſon-in-law, ' might naturally wiſh to make him 


the arbiter of it, yet that affinity would: have been to the: 
rn of Ne avarre 2a W againſt ic, and have n- 


duced 


OP K 1 N. NE NAY, oY 5 


duced him to chuſe a! mare indifferent judge, if he and 
eſt opinion of 


his counſellors had not entertained the hi 
Henry's incorruptible impartiality in judicial proceedings. 
And it appears that the offer of referring it to him aroſe 
from that prince himſelf. Many uſurpations had been 


made, at different periods, by force of arms, on both 
ſides; reſtitution of which, with damages to the value of 


100, 00 marobotines, (a Spaniſh or Mooriſh coin) was de- 


manded by each party. Four caſtles were put into neutral 


hands by each King, as pledges for their ſtanding to Henry's 
Advocates were ſent to plead for 
them, and others to hear and to report the judgement. 


award in this cauſe. 


Some hiſtorians likewiſe add, that each king ſent a cham· 
pion to fight for him in the liſts, if Henry 


there is no mention of this in the record. Henry 


tried the cauſe in his high court of parliament, which 


was called for that purpoſe at Weſtminſter, on the finſt Sun- 
day in Lent of the year 4177. The pleas on both ſides; 
having been put into writing in the Latin language, and 
delivered in court; and the advocates of each party having 


been heard thereupon, Judgement was given, the next 
party. had: 


Sunday, to this effect: That, whereas neither 
denied the uſurpatians: alledged by the! other to; have: b 
forcibly and unjuſtly made, the king 

that a full reſtitution ſhould be made on both ſides. And 
moreover, that for the ſake of peace, the king of Caſtile 


ſhould pay to his uncle the king of Navarre the annual ſum 


The reaſon 


of zoco marobotines for ten years to come. 


of this may have been, (though it is not ſo expreſt in the 


words of the judgement) that after a truce of ten yeate, 


ſhould chuſt 10 nt 


to. order the controverſy; ito, be determined by duel; At 


| Browpion, 


Rymer's 
Fœdera, 


p. 48. 


Ibidem, 
P. 40, 47. 


Ibidem, p. 43. 


Benedict. 
1 
Hoveden, ad 


N N 
194 
4 
col. 1123. 
apud Decem 
Scriptores. 


and court decreed; 5 


R ymer, p. 48. 


agreed upon by a treaty. between the two kings, ſome caſ- 


| ; king; 


tles had been taken from the king of Navarre by 
of Kaen or, perhaps, ; 


"NN n 2 thoſe 


at the anceſtor of che latter of Ibidem, 


P. 47 
1 5 
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Rymer, p. 409 


Ibidem, 
p- 50. 


Benedict. 


Abb. ad 


ann. 1177. 


p- 196, 197. 
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thoſe princes had been the firſt aggreſſor; both which icird +; 
cumſtances appear from the ſtate of the facts, as given in 


the record. Before the ſentence was pronounced, the 


embaſſadors of both kings had pledg ed themſelves by an 
oath, that, if their maſters ſhould not act conformibly to it, 
they would deliver themſelves up into Henry's hands and 
power. Among the witneſſes to the judgement are the 


biſhop of Wittern in Galloway, and the three Welſn 
biſhops of St. David's, St. Aſaph, and Bangor. At the 


end of the names of the ſpiritual and temporal barons, 
ſubſcribing thereto, are theſe words, et aliis 9 Pluribus, i 


tam clericis quam laicis, de regno Anglie. © >” 1 oT-5m0- ref! 


While Henry was thus adminiſtring juſtice to foreign 


potentates, a brother of Earl Ferrars was privily murdered, 1 
by night, within the walls of London. The murderers 


were unknown; fo that the king could not take the venge - 


ance he deſired for this gentleman's blood, on thoſe by 


whoſe hands it had been ſhed; but he happened to have in 
his power another criminal, by whoſe puniſhment he ſe- 


cured the future peace of his capital aga inſt ſuch crimes, 


which were become common there. For, during the dif-- 
orders of the late inteſtine wars, the whole government of 
the kingdom being relaxed, it was groun into a cuſtom for 


companies of a hundred or more young men, ſons o res! 


lations of the principal citizens 0. ondloth to ally forth. 
in the night, and plunder the houſes ofbother wealthy peos 
ple, affaulting and killing thoſe whom they met in their 


way; which ſpread ſuch a terror through the town, that 


few perſons dared to go out of their houſes after: it Was 


dark. In the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- four, one wh 


theſe riotous bands beſet the houſe of a wealthy citizen, 
whole name is not mentioned: but he, having happily re- 


ceived ſome intelligence of their deſign, armed himſelf, 


and his INOS” WO" a een es his N ith / 
2 T hom 


3 | 


7 1 
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whom he waitad theit cmibgit HT hey broke int i 


houſe, led by one Ar Breda trek {ceingr 


maſter advancing to reſiſt him; ſtruc at his þiealh v4 es 
knife, but could not- pierce the corflett with which it was: 
covered. | The maſter inſtantly; drew his ſword; and cut off. 
Buquinte's hand, at che ſame time loudly, calling uon his: 


friends for aid. The other rioters fled; but the: wWounded 
man was ſeized, and delivered up the next morning eto 

Richard de Lucy, juſticiary of / the” realm, ho committed 
dim to priſon. For a pardon he was brought to impeach 
his accomplices, of whom! many were: taken, and ra ỹ⁰“ng 


them one John Senex, a citizen of the firſt rank, and of 


great wealth. He was tried by the water ordeal; and filing 
to clear himſelf ilay: under ſentence of death till che kiog 
ſhould have leiſſire to determine about / him, which it ſeams/ d 


he hadd not till-thisctime.. Five hundred marks, equivalent! 
to five thouſand pounds in theſe days, were offered for his 


life: but, the times requiring an example, Henrynondeted ** 
that judgementrſſnould beſexeoutet upon him and he 
hangeda» Whatfwas done with the other priſoners, We fare: 
not told: e eine more riots were heard-of »; 


in the city during the courſe of this reign. 0 70 


mobi! 
07 +49 


8 be 
6 dA 


Fein enn 


Fe 0e. 


1& little Besen g ay his year pov nndred ande Benedict. 


Abb. ad 


ſixty-ſeven, while: Henry wasn at Reading. where hechad | wn. . 


propoſed to n feaſt; :the lrecetwed information 


that the dafl of Flanders Was Coming into England, to pay 
a viſit to him mand to the tomb of Si chenden fie 9h j 
therefore to meet this priuce at Canterbury, and, after they 
had performed their devotions together, thay) ſettled; n 2 , 
matters relating to anothef more (troubleſome eee 5 
which the earl was pteparing to make, and to which the 


king himſelf v was alſo obliged, a a pilgrimage to the Holy FT * 


Land; not ons for the ſake of paying their worſhip at 


the puch our Lord, but im onder to defend it againf! 


the infidels. This the earl had undertaken. 1 in the year 
eleven 


a _HIS'TORY-M0F THE LIFE, 
eleven hundred and; ſeventy ve: but, having ſoon after- 
wards cauſed a nobleman to aß ſlain, without any trial or 
form of law, on a ſtrong ſuſpicion of having diſhonoured 
his bed, he was obliged to defer, the performance of his 
.vow by 2 Givi war in Flanders, which the family and friends 
of the murdered perſon, who was of the ll rank, and 
| higheſt reputation for valour in that country, had excited 

againſt him Theſe rebels were ſubdued, and peace was 
reſtored to the earldom, before Midſummer i in the year 
eleven. hundred and ſeventy-ſix; and the earl, who intend- 
abel to ſet out for Paleſtine on the next Chriſtmas-day;. was 
v. 142, 143 ſtopt by a meſſage, which the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
„„ th biſhop of Ely brought to him "fin Henry, deft. 
ring him to put off his journey to the Holy Land till the 
feſtival of Eaſter enſuing, when that king propoſed to 
accompany him thither, if his affairs would permit, or to 
ſend with him ſome troops, if he could not go himſelf. 
The time aſſigned was approaching, and the — of the 
Chriſtians” 1 Ins chat e of the world ſeemed to require 
cheir aid. 448k 1 lad old. 7, 
How lde . hee had drawn from the cru- 
fade undertaken, at the inſtigation of e about 
thirty years before, has been ſhewn in a former part 
of this hiſtory. By all the efforts then made, the power 
of the Mahometans in the ſeveral/ countries adjacent 
to Palatine had not been diminiſhed ;; but their courage 
and opinion of their own ſuperior ſtrength had been 
exceedingly raiſed, by their having ſeen K's greateſt po- 
tentates of Chriſtendom vanquiſhed, and two mighty bi 
mies, which had threatned to drive them beyond the Eu- 
2 de phrates, waſted away and deſtroyed. In hes year eleven 
1.17. a hundred and forty-eight, preſently | after _ return 
nn. of the emperor: Conrade and the king of France into 
Europe, Noureddin, ſultan of Aleppo, invaded the terri- 


tory of Antioch, at the head of an army collected from 1 


and all the frontiers of Paleſtine were ſaved by the valour| 


O F K ING HENRY. II. | 
the East. 1 Raymond de Poitiers, Queen Bleanor $: FOR : 


expoſing his perſon, with a raſh intrepidity, in the defence. ; 


of his country, was overpowered and killed. The reputa- 


tion of this prince had been ſo illuſtrious among the,Maho-- p; 


metans, that his head and right hand were l by 
Noureddin, as' the nobleſt ſpoils of the war, to the calyph 
of Bagdat. On this defeat, the whole principality of 
Antioch was over-run by the ſultan, and the caſtle of 
Harenc, a place of very great ſtrength, within a ſmall diſs; 
tance from the city, was taken: but that capital itſelf 


and extraordinary abilities of the king of Jeruſalem, Bald- 
win the Third, who, though he had hardly attained to an 
age of mankdod; not only repelled the aſſaults of Nous 


reddin and this: ſultan” of Iconium, his moſt formidable 


neighbours, but, turning his arms againſt the Saracens: of 
Egypt, took from them, in the year eleven hundred and 
fifty-three, the town of Aſcalon, which commanded the 
Wen of Egypt on the ſide of his Kingdom. Neverthe-- 
leſs, while his forces were employed in this fiege, Nou- 
_ reddin conquered Damaſcus, and all the territory belong-- 
ing to that opulent city: revolution very hurtful to the 
neighbouring chriſtian ſtates, who laden fear from its 
troops, united henceformwily with thoſe of Damaſcus, 


and enmanded by Noureddin, a chief far ſuperior to the 


effeminate prineeche had depoſed. The war continued be- 
tween Buff anch che realm of er with various ſuc- 
ceſs, till the year eleven hundred and fifty- eight, when 
Baldwin, taking advantage of a dangerous fit of ſickneſs. 
which had ifeized- him in the camp, won from him the. 
ſtrong city of Cæſarea in Syria, and alſo recovered the 
important fortreſs of Harenc. In performing theſe ex- 


ploits the-king was afſiſted by Theodorick earl Of Flanders, 


who 88 brought him x confdeable erer as, ne _ 
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in the next ſu mmer, Noureddin, whoſe health was reſtored 
beyond all hope, laid fiege to a caſtle which was one of the 
keys to the kingdom of Jeruſalem, on the fide of Da- 
maſcus. The king and the earl, marching thither to re- 
lieve it, were met by the ten who had notice of their 
coming. A ſharp battle enſued, which ended in a great 
defeat of the Turks. This victory gave ſome reſpite to 
the Chriſtians of the Holy Land; and, though in the year 
eleven hundred and fixty-three they loſt their beſt defence 
in the perſon of king Baldwin, who died of a fever; yet 
his brother Amalarick, who ſucceeded to his throne, began 
his reign very happily by yy the eee in a 
bs dun on their frontier. 
Egypt had, for ſome centuries, bern under the doms- 
nion of ſchifmatical caliphs, who deriving their pedigree, 
or pretending to derive it, from Fathemah, the daughter 
of Mahomet married to Ali, were called Fathemidet or 
Alidæ, and maintained themſelves againſt the caliphs of 
Bagdat, who deſcending only from Abbas, Mahomet's 
uncle, were not by their blood (if the genealogy of their 
rivals had not been diſputed) entitled to an equal depree 
of veneration from the Mahometan ſfe&. But theſe Fa- 
themites, whoſe empire had ſpread over Mauritania, Nu- |} 
midia, Barbary, and all the ſea-coaſt of Africk, from 
whence they had made themſelves maſters of Ægypt, 
became ſo indolent there, that, like the caliphs of Bag- 
dat, they abandoned all buſineſs and cate of the' govern- 
ment to the generals of their armies, who, with' the title 
of foldans, were _ kings, leaving to them # mere form 
and ſhadow of roya ky, ſupported only by the reverence 
which their family drew from the bigotry of the people. 
One of theſe e May called Sanar by the Latin hiſtorians 
contemporary with him, but whoſe true name was Schaour, 


Procu red aid from N nn to deſtroy a com petitor, 2 * 
; iS 


% KING uv n 5 
e eden whom erg to "TY was” At 

gt of Belbeis, the ancient Pelufium, and 
kept it or his maſter. Schacbr, whoſe own frength was 
not able to recover that important frontier place, which 
opened a paſſage to che armies of Noureddin for an abſo- 


jute conqueſt-of Egypt, had recourſe to Amalarick, king 
of Jeruſalem, the valour of whoſe' troops he bef 


proved to his cofty and by a promiſe of a tribute, or 
annual ſubſidy, y thouſand crowns of gold, bought 


hies aſſiſtanee to rite the Turkith ſoldiers of Noureddin, 


the common enemy of both kingdoms, out of Belbeis. 


Alter a ſiege of chree months the town was recovered ; 
and Amalarick return 


during his abſence; events E 


portance had R 
For Noureddin, cnebiribg the ſuoceſs of his general's ops 


rations in Ægypt, had en 4 poſt on the confines of 
maſcus, and) tho ght himſelf there ſo fecure of nav belt 
moleſted /by che nriſkis 
reign was df: Ægypt with all the beſt of his troops, that 
he neglected even the uſual and neceffary cautions to pi 


vent a ſurprize. Intelligence of this being given to Gil- 
bert de Lacy,.1& great baront of England, Robert Manſel, 


A knight: of Wales, and two nobles of Aquitaine, whom 
a defire of glory and the merit of fighting for what tliey 
deemed the. cauſe f Oh 5 


this time, t 


. got together a few ſoldiers of that princi- 
| o ſom e Welſh, who had come 


night the eulen ge eat; nnd earrying into it, by their 
den and unexpe 


ante the darkneſs concealed the ſmallneſs of their num- 


bers, put to the ſword, or tbok priſoners, the greateſt part 
f, with much OT 


of his army. He hir le 
Vor. III. "8D. ,- 


Tre had 
from thence into Syria, where, 


8 of Paleſtine, white-cheir! fove- _ 


ſt, had brought to Antioch at 


( attack, the utmoſt terror and confuſion, 


"Gol, 2 | 


L. xix, : 
Herbelot IN 


Orient. Art. 
Adhed-Ledi- 


nillah. Ainb 
Ben Schaddi. 


Abulfeda 
Vit. Saladini 
AuR. *Boha- 
dino'F. 
Sjeddi. P „1. 


Gul. Tyr. 
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beis, returned out of Ægypt. 
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by flight, leaving behind him his arms and all his A 
Thus gloriouſly did the Welſh make known to the brayeſt 


of the people of Aſia, to the Saracens and the Turks, the 


Britiſh valour! But Noureddin, to ni and revenge this 
diſgrace, the worſt he ever had ſuffered, collected all his 


forces, and begging or hiring more from the neigh- 


bouring emirs, before the end of the year eleven hundred 


and ſixty- five, beſie ed the caſtle of Harenc. For the re- 


lief of that place, the bulwark of Antioch, all the chriſ- 
tian princes who had territories adjacent thereunts; or. not 
very. far. diſtant, aſſembled their troops, and marched. thi- 


ther. On their near approach to his camp, the wary ſultan 
retired 3 but, while they purſued him with a raſh and pre- 
 cipitate ardour, he turned upon them in a ſtreight, where 
they could not eſcape from him, and, having, eafily routed 


5 diſordered bands, took captive the prince of Antioch, 
the earl of Tripoli, the imperial præfect of Cilicia, and the 


titular earl of Edeſſa, with many other nobles. This great 
bloy being ſtruck, he ſoon became maſten of the caſtle of 

Harenc, and early in the next year, availing himſelf of 

the weakneſs and conſternation of the chriſtians, who had 


no chief in thoſe parts and hardly any troops, took Cæſarea f 
Philippi, before Amalarick, A in the ſiege of Bel- 


by 1 Ci 24 


| The news of theſe. loſles, hich. Was 5 into Eu- 
rope in the year eleven hundred and ſixty-ſix, prevailed on 


the piety. of the kings. of France and of England, with 


the general conſent of their ſubjects, to contribute to the 


defence of the Holy Land chum expoſed to the further at- 


M. Paris, ad 


ann. 1166. 


nature ſoever, at the rate of two pence. in the pound for 
the year next enſuing, and one penny for the four ſucceed- 


tempts of 49s 5 hy by a tax on all property, of what 


ing years, in all the territories. of France. It likewiſe ap- 
pears: that a tax Was granted, by. Par Amenk, at the. rate of 
four 
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four pence for every plough | land in England (de wnagi 
carucatd terre) in the year eleven hundred and . 

Some part of theſe ſubſidies being paid to 'Amalarick in 
the year eleven hundred and fixty-ſeven, he hired forces 
ſufficient to defend his own kingdom, and led others again 


into the confines of Ægypt, to oppoſe Aſedoddin, the ge- 


neral of Noureddin, whom that prince had commanded to 


renew the war in thoſe parts, and who was expelled a ſe- 
cond time by this brave king; in return for which ſervice, 
the ſtipulated tribute from Ægypt to him was encreaſed by 
the ſoldan to a hundred thouſand dinars or crowns of 


gold; and (what was ſtill of more value) a free commerce 


with that realm, the great center in thoſe days of the 
whole Indian trade, was granted to his ſubjects. 
But the weakneſs he had ſeen in the government and che 


armies of that opulent country ſuggeſted to him the hope 


of much greater advantages by the conqueſt thereof, which 


Gul. Tyr. 
% - 


he ſoon afterwards undertook in confederacy with the em- 
peror, Manuel Comnenus, whoſe niece he had married, 


and which he began by perfidiouſly ſurpriſing Belbeis. If 
he had inſtantly a from thence to Grand Cairo, 
while the affright and diſorder, which the firſt report of 
his unexpected hoſtilities had cauſed in that city, continued 


in its full force, he might perhaps have ſucceeded, even to 
the height of his wiſhes: but, ſuering himſelf to be ſtopt 
by an offer from Schaour of an immenſe ſum of money, 
he gave time to that ſoldan, who had no other reſource, 
to treat with Noureddin, and bring back into Ægypt, as 


an auxiliary, the ſame Aſedoddin, whom he had twice 


driven out. The junction of the Ægptians, in conſequence 


of this league, with a great army of Turks, obliged Ama- 


larick to retire into his own kingdom, withdrawing even 


the garriſon which the knight hoſpitallers of Jeruſalem, had es 
put into- o Belbeis, and having received from the ſoldan, in- 


96 ſtead 
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 worke miſchiefs enſued. For Aſedoddin, being fow with- 
in the bowels of 
and fending his head to the caliph, his late maſter, was 


Abulfeda & 
Vita Saladini, 


AuQore Bo- 
hadina, F. 


Sjaddadi, C. 3 0 


; the year & oo hundred and ſixty- nine, without a ſword 


the defence of Belbeis, | fuc 
mand of the army, obtained likewiſe the dign 
of Egypt. But in the autumn ef that year, a powerful 
fleet, with ma 


not long before, he laid Hege to Damiata, ſituated on the. 


The town” was bravely. defended; fo that, after two 
months, deſpairing to take it, be retired with his 
not a little diminiſhe. 
his own kingdom, 
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Read of two millions of dinars or Crowns of gold; which 
he had promiſed to pay, only one hundred thoufand. Thus 


Gd: the rapacious avarice of this prince defeat the great 


J 1 ö f his ambition, to which he had ſacrificerl a ſo- 
lemr alliance, very uſeful to his realm; and thus was he 
diſappointed of the S of his avarine itſelf! But 


Wgypt, ſeized the perſon of \Schaonr, 


ipveſted by that monarch, the n 1 of the con- 
N with the office of ſoldan. 

This revolution, which put the hole Kinda uf 

t under the power of Noureddin, came to paſs in 


n againſt the Turks. Ner did the death of 


Afedoddin, which happened foon afterwards, deliver the 
caliph from the yoke' of his new'maſters. For Salad (or, 


according to the true orthography, Salaheddin) that ge- 
neral's nephew, who had diftinguiſhed himſelf greatly in 
ucceeding to his uncle in the com- 


ty of- ſaldan 


5 troops and a vaſt abundance of arms and 
g cone tb Ptolemais fnom Conſtan- 


military ſtores, 


tinople, Purfaant to the weary which Amalarick had made 


and a. 


domnenu rent ſupply of money 
nd and France having | 


een ſont to that king 


nouth of the Nile, in conjunction with' the Greeks. 


ed by, che Jofſes it had fufferell, into I 
ich his unjuſt ſt and unſuoceſrful en- 
An had execedingly weakened, The. oonfederate fleet, 


. 


the ſultan inſiſtin 
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returni 


by a tempeſt; ſo unproſperous were all the events . this 
war, begun in violation of the moſt ſacred laws of publick 
faith! In the following ſummer of the year eleven Md 
and ſeventy, moſt of | by cities in the regions of Syria and 
Pheœnicia, adjacent to Paleſtine, Aleppo, Tripoli, Antioch, 
Emiſſa, Cæſarea, Laodicea, Gabulum, Tyre and Hama, 
with. numberleſs towns and villages 
totally. overturned, , or much . by the ſhocks of an 
earthquake, one of the greateſt recorded in the hiſtory of 
the world! Damaſcus alſo was endamaged, though not to 
 _theſame degree as thoſe anger ee. f. and both Turks 
and Chriſtians in thoſe. parts, under the afllictian and ter- 
ror of ſo dreadful a calamity, were compelled for ſome 
time to a ceſſation of arms, which the latter could not 
otherwiſe have obtained from the former. 5 
Saladin, in the mean while, received orders from fir 
reddin 10 forbid the uſual form of beginning publick pray- 
ers in the. Ægyptian moſques with the name of Adhed Le- 
dinallah, the. caliph then  reigging, and. to ſubſtitute to 
it that of Moſthadi Beemrillah, the.. thirty-third caliph of 
the family of Abbas. He::anfwered, . that he feared the 
execution bf theſe orders would produce a gebellion: but, 
g, he obeyed; having firſt, with great 
prudence, endeavoured to prepare the minds of the. people 
for ſuch an alteration, by inviting into Egypt, all 
thoſe parts of the Eaſt which acknowledged the ſupremacy. 
of the caliph. af Bagdat; the maſt e prieſts and - 
doctors of the Mahometan law, erecting in that kingdom 
ſchools and colleges for them, and e be aa to N uf 
by a ſynodical ſentence, the Fathemite caliph, as falſe and 
ſchiſmatical. He alſo turned out from their offices all the 
cadis, or miniſters of the law, who were moſt attached to 
the ſe * of * and put in others who. my 
3 a 


ng back from Damiata to Ptolemais, _ deſtroy ved 


of lefler note, were- 


Abulfeda: - 
Herbelot, . 


DiR. Orient. 


Salaheddin, 
Noureddin, 
Adhed Ledi- 
nallah, & 
Mortbadi 
Beœemrillah. 
Vit. Saladint + 


Magni, Auc- 


tore-Bohadino » 


Sjefacdiu. 
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. mY family iS Abbas. 80 efficacious were theſe Winter 


or ſo void of ſpirit at this time were the ſervile A#gyptians, 
that they ſubmitted to the ruin of their religion and go- 
vernment without any reſiſtance. William archbiſhop of 


Ty re, a contemporary hiſtorian, ſays, that Saladin, hav- 
ing free acceſs to the caliph Adhed Ledinallah, as Idan, . 


beat out his brains with an iron club or mace; and others 


affirm that he ordered him to be ſtrangled: bot we are 
told by the beſt Mahometan writers, that, when the name 
of this caliph was ſuppreſt in the moſques, he was deſpe- 


rately ſick, and ſoon afterwards died of that illneſs, none 


having 3 to inform him, even in his laſt moments, of 


what had been done in his realm againſt his authority! With 
him ended the dynaſty of the Alidz c or F athemites i in Africk 


and in Egypt. 


When the news of this event was brought to Bagdat, 
the . ſent royal e with two of Makomet $ 


*** 


the vaſt treaſures of the dead Egyptian ks on 5 che! he 


he commanded,: and, next to them, on the clergy, wh 


favour he thought of almoſt equal importance, with lach 
a profuſe Tan: nal that he left for himſelf no part thereof, 


and was even forced to borrow money. for the neceſſary 
charges of his own. houſehold. This conduct excited 


the jealouſy of Noureddin; but that ſultan concealed 
his apprehenſions of an evil, to which he could not, 


at this time, apply any remedy, and ſeemed to believe the 


profeſſions of obedience and loyalty, which this artful 


— uſurper ſtill continued to make, while he was eſtabliſhing, 


by all the ſecret workings of policy, his own dominion in 


= Agypt. 


Tei, ieee the care which both of 
| them 
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them took to cover their enmity, Saladin having, by the 


arms of one of his brothers, united to Ægypt the territory 
of Arabia Felix, this encreaſe of his power gave ſuch um- 
brage to the ſultan, that in the year eleven hundred and 
ſerenty- three that prince was preparing to make war againſt 
him, when death prevented the execution of his deſign, and 
delivered the fortunate Saladin from a conteſt, the iſſue of 
which he himſelf muſt have thought very doubtful." 
About two months after the deceaſe of Noureddin, Ama- 
larick alſo died of a fever and dyſenter , in the tenth year 
of his reign and the thirty-eighth of his age, leaving his 


dominions to Baldwin, the fourth of that name, his ſon 
by the ſiſter of the late earl of Edeſſa. This prince being 


a minor, the care of the government was committed to 


Milo de Planci, a favourite of the late king, and great 


ſeneſchall of the realm : but his inſolence to the nobles ſo 


provoked their reſentments, that, before the end of the 
year, they baſely put an end to his power and like by an 
aſſaſſination, and gave the cuſtody of the realm to Pay 
mond earl of Tripoli, who had been lately redeemed from 
a long captivity at Aleppo. He was juſtly eſteemed 


Gul. Tyr. 
I, xx. c. zo. 


a man of abilities equal to that office, which required 


no ſmall ones in ſo perilous a conjuncture; the power 


of Saladin making Gly, and rapid advances, after the 
death of N oureddin, 


of the kingdom ol edlen if not ſuſtained by the 


aid of more powerful ſtates, could ill refit. Noured- 


din had left a ſon but eleven years old to inherit his 


try, and a great army and fleet, which the Lin | of Sicily 


ent to to peſiegs Picea, having been, pl with 4 


grace, 


ich | A magnitude as the forces, 


Vit. Saladin. 


. 


Abulfeda. 


dominions; Which prince, named Malecſalah, Was ac. got 


knowledged by Saladin as ſovereign of Ægypt: but a da- 
gerous 1 8 for the reſtoration of the family of the 
Fathemites, or Alidz, having been ſuppreſt in that coun- 
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and maritime power of Eg 
der the diſcipline of Noureddin, was a terrible ne 
ſtill more to be feared from the greatneſs of -his'talents/than' 
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grace, the viQorious ſoldan thought it time to throw: off 
the maſk which he had hitherto worn. Going ſuddenly to 
Damaſcus he took poſſeſſion of that city which the inha-. 
bitants, with whom he had ſecretly intrigued, delivered 


up to him, in breach of their x Ea to the young Ma- 


lecſalah, who was then at Aleppo. In like manner all the 
cities and forts in Cæloſyria, which had belonged to Nou- 
reddin, were betrayed to this uſurper, excepting only. | 
Aleppo and the citadel of Emiſſa. The latter of theſe, 
in the ſpring of the next year, eleven hundred and ſeven- 
ty-four, was alſo ſurrendered to him, on his having de- 
feated ſome cavalry, which the uncle of Malecſalah, who 


was ſultan of Meſul, the capital of Aſſyria, had brought 3 


from thence to oppo poſe him in his deſign of een the 
whole patrimony of that prince. 
Thus the kingdom of Jeniſaletn, and the leſſer priacipall-. 


ties dependant upon it, were hemmed in, on all ſides, by the 
territories of Saladin, wh joining now the unmenſe-wealth, 


pt; to the land forces trained un- 
ighbour,and. 


of his dominions; it being hard to ſay in which-he moſt ex- 
celled, the arts of policy, or of war. Beſides the imminent 
danger which threatened the Holy Land from the conquering 
arms of this prince, it was further weakened by the ill 
ſucceſs, of a War, which the Greek emperor, Manuel 
Comnenus, had made, in the year eleven hundred and 


Nice, I. i. ſeventy-five, againſt the ſultan of Ieonium. The great- 


: Diceto Imag. 


Hiſt, 1.596. | 


eſt part of his army had miſerably periſhed in the de- 
files of ſome. mountains, into which they had been un- 
wiſely led. There is extant a letter, which he wrote on 
this occaſion to King Henry the Second, whom he ſtiles 
his beloved friend, informing him of dne circumſtances ' 
which made the Alten * leſs diſgraceful, and 

. 
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| boaſting, that, notwithſtanding the loſs. he had ſuffered, _ 
the ſultan had ſued to him for peace, which he had granted 
on terms very honourable to himſelf. The truth was that Nets, 1. i. 
ws perſon and the remains of his army were with difficul- 
ſaved by means of a treaty, which ſome penſioners = 
be had in the camp of the ſultan perſuaded their maſter to = ; 
make, but which was not kept on either fide : and though 925 
afterwards he recovered the honour of his arms by defeat 
ing an army of fourſcore thouſand Turks, who, by orders 
of that prince, had invaded his country, yet he never was 
able, during the reſt of his life, to do any thing againſt 
them within their own bounds, ſo as to render the king of 
eruſalem more ſecure againſt an attack from that quarter. 
The caliph of Bagdat, whoſe ſupremacy, as Mahomet's law- 
ful ſucceſſor, Saladin owned and ſupported, and who was 
further obliged to him for the final extinction of the rival 
caliphate in Egypt, gave him in return all the aid his au - 
thority could afford, from whence he knew how to draw 
great advantages in all his undertakinge. | 
Such was the ſtate of the Eaſt in the year clench bun⸗ neg. 
dred and ſeventy- ſexen, when the earl of Flanders, having Howes. 
finiſhed his devotions to Becket, departed: for the Holy aeg - | 
Land, attended. by William de Mandeville, earl of Eſſex, not oma 
and fome other Engliſh ndbles. | Henry made him a pre- 
feat of five 9 marks of filver, to help him to bear 
the charges of his pilgrimage, and ſent by other hands, for 
the ſupport of the Holy War, a thouſand more. His af- 
fairs in Europe were now ſo much embroiled, that they 
would not permit him to accompliſh his promiſe of going 
to that war in company with this prince. Ile certainly - 
had in view ſome military. operations in the kingdom of 
France: for, ſoon after the meeting of the ordinary council 
at Eaſter, a parliament was aſſembled, firſt at Ely, and then 


at Windſor, to the laſt of which places came all the earls 
Vor. III. 2 ED. | and 
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and barons, and almoſt all the tenants of the king by m- 
litary ſervice, with their horſes and arms, prepared 10 90 
where ever he ſhould commund them, as J find it expreſt by 
contemporary authors. After much conf ultation about the 
proper means of ſecuring the internal peace of his king - 
dom, if a foreign war ſhould come on, he made ſome 
changes in the cuſtody of ſome of his caſtles, and ordered 


_ 


that of Alverton, which the biſhop of Durham had for- 


tified in the late civil war, to be deſtroyed: but, a fine of 
two thouſand marks being paid by that prelate, his other 
fortreſſes were ſpared, and the king gave, at his requeſt, 


to Henry de Puſey, his ſon, the royal manor of Wickton. 


He alſo reſtored to the earl of Cheſter all his caſtles, with- 
out any conditions, but with an intention to employ that 
nobleman in a ſervice of the higheſt importance. 


The government of Ireland ſtill remained too diſorderly 


and too feeble for a permanent fyſtem. N either the death 


5 of O Ruark, nor the treaty between Henry and Roderick 


Irich Annals. 


O Conor, had prevented the barbareus ehieftain of Tirone 


from taking and demoliſhing, after Strongbow's deceaſe, 
the caſtle of Slane in Meath, which Hugh de Lacy had 
built, and putting to the ſword, not only the whole gar- 
riſon, but all others who were in it, men, women, and 
children. This ſo frightened the garriſons of three other 


caſtles, erected by the ſame lord, that they quitted them 
the next day. On Fitzaldelm's arrival the hoſtilities of 


the Iriſh were ftopt in that country, but nothing was 


done to puniſh or reduce them to a; ſettled obedience * 


nor was any vengeance taken of Donald O Brian prince of 


Limerick, for his having fired that city, after he had en- 


gaged, as a liegeman to Henry and as one of his barons, 
to keep it for that king; nor did any part of Ulſter, 


by fealty, or tribute, acknowledge the ſovereignty of the 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh crown. The new-deputy, who was more a poli- 


tician than a ſoldier, thought only of maintaining his awn 


power in the government by weakening the Fitzgeralds, 
and of avoiding a war with any Iriſh prince which might 


put him in need of their aid. But the Engliſh forces in 


Dublin, impatient of inaction, and deſiring the ſpoils and 
pillage of the Iriſh, were, much diſpleaſed with this con- 
duct. Their diſguſt was the ſtronger, from their being ill 


paid; a complaint, which, if owing to any fault in Fitzal- 


delm, was che worſt charge against him. Vet he neither 
removed it, nor ſuffered them to ſupply their wants by 
their valour, as the troops under Strongbow and Ray mond 
Fitzgerald had been accuſtomed to do. But John de 
Curcy, the next to him in command, chuſing out of them a 


body of two and. twenty knights and three hun Jr 10 . 
ſoldiers, boldly offered to lead them, accompanied by ſome 


Iriſh, Who were willing to aſſiſt in this undertaking, 


againſt Mac Dimlevy, king of Ulſter, who had refuſed 


| hitherto all ſubjection ta Henry, and into whoſe, 1 . 


inhabited by zu pecple the moſt Warlike in Ireland, the 


pugnu. ut ſu- 


order, forbid him to proceed. The prohibition was 
ed, either becauſe: the commiſſion grant 


arms of that monarch, or of any Engliſh 


yas ſlight- 
d to him by Hen- 


ry impowered him to act ee and independently of 


fidence that ſueceſs would juſtify c nence. At the be 
ginning of February in the year eleven hundred and ſeyenty * 


Ariſh, or from a con- 


ſeven, this little army advanced, by a haſty march of three 
days, from Dublin to Down- Patrick, the metropolis of 


Ulſter and reſidence of Mac Dunlevy, the chieftain of that 
province, who had the title of king. This city, like all 
others belonging to the Iriſh, was without walls or bul- 
warks, On Curcy's approach the king fled, having made 
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no preparations againſt this "unforeſeen 8 
chanced that cardinal Vivian, Pope Alexander's * 
into Scotland and Ireland, was lately arrived at Down; 
Patrick, and continuing there, after Curcy and his troops 
had taken poſſeſſion of it, endeavoured to mediate. a 
peace for Mac Dunlevy, by whom he had been very 
reſpectfully treated. To this end he propoſed, that 
the Engliſh ſhould return home, on conditiou -. that 
this prince ſhould pay tribute to Henry: but, finding 
them wholly averſe to ſuch an agreement, he went to the 
king of Ulſter, and exhorted hig en take arms in defence 
of his country. Mac Dunlevy, thus encouraged, gathered 
together, within the term of eight days, from his province 
of Down, (which the Iriſh called Ulad) about ten thou: 
ſand men, with whom, having received the legate's bene - 
diction, he marched to Down-Patrick. Curcy had begun 
to build a fort; but, not having leiſure to make it defen- 
ſible, . he drew out of the town all his forces, on the ap- 
proach of the Iriſh, and courageouſly gave them battle. 
The Ulſter troops, though all infantry, ſtood the ſhock of 
the Engliſh cavalry, and fought hand to hand, with ex- 
traordinary valour: but their cumbrous axes and ſhort 
javelins were no match for the ſwords and lances of the 
enemy, nor could their bodies, unarmed, reſiſt or endure 
the inceſſant flights of arrows, with which they were gal- 
led by the archers, while the knights and men at arms, 
compleatly covered with ſteel, puſhed their horſes againſt 
them, and broke through all their thickeſt files. Curcy 
himſelf, who in ſtrength of body was ſuperior to moſt of 
his laldiers, gallantly charged at their head, and made 
with his ſword a great ſlaughter of the Iriſh, who, after 
all their braveſt men had fallen in the action, endeavoured 
to fave themſelves by fight ; ; but Og along the fea 
| | ” 5 ſhore, 
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ſhore, where the cavalry. could purſue them, they were 


almoſt all ſlain. The legate, apprehending the reſentment 
of the conquerors for the part he had acted, took ſanctuary 


in a church; but Curcy gave him protection, and at his 


interceſſion freed the biſhop of Down, who, having gone 
out with his flock, the Ulad men, to th To is battle, bad! in the 
urſuit been made captive. | 


While this general was employed in finiſhing this new 


fort he had planned at Down-Patrick for the LEY de- 


fence of that city, the legate went to Dublin, and held a 


ſynod of all the Iriſh biſhops and abbots, to whom he de- 


| clared the pope's confirmation of the king of England's 


right to the ſovereignty of Ireland, and ſtrictly command- 


ed the clergy and laity of that realm to keep their ; 
fealty to him under the penalty of excommunication. He 
likewiſe gave the Engliſh ſoldiers a liberty to take what 
victuals they wanted; in any of their expeditions, out of 


the churches into which, as inviolable fanQuaries, the Iriſh 


uſed to remove them; only ordering, that a reaſonable 
price ſhould be paid to "the rectors of ſuch churches for all 


they took. Thus he ſhewed that his favouring the king 


of Ulſter againſt Curey proceeded not from diſlike of the 
"Engliſh government in Ireland, which his inſtructions 
— the intereſt of the Roman pontificate obliged him 


to ſupport, but from a belief that the king, by ſubmit- 


ting to pay tribute, might, agreeably to the ſpirit of the 
treaty between Henry and Roderick O Conor, obtain peace 
and ſecurity in his own poſſeſſions ; or, perhaps, from his 


knowledge that Fitzaldelm affapprorecd Ourey' $ enterprize 
againſt Ulfter. 


Soon after the diffoluticin of this lepatine council, Milo 


de Cogan, now governor of the city of Dublin, and con- 
lab to Fitzaldelm, by the orders ied that lord, undertook 


an 
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diſſention between Roderick O Conor and bis a 0 
M urtach, that in conſequence of it the young Prince fled 
to Dublin, and incited Fitzaldelm to 0 war on his fa- 


other, and help the Eng] 
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an expedition into Conauglit, Which no Engliſh army had 


ever Entered before, There was at this time fo violent 4 


ther, offering himſelf to conduct into the heart of his 


country the troops employed in this ſervice. The occa- 
ſion was tempting; as the diſcord in the royal, family 


might probably arm one part of the people againſt the 
fy to ſubdue the whole of that 
yet unconquered realm. But Henry's treaty with O Co- 


nor was utterly inconſiſtent with ſuch a proceeding. It 
muſt therefore be preſumed, that ſomething done by the 
latter in breach of that treaty, or ſome defect in perform- 
ing the fipulated' conditions, removed this o 1 7 1 
do not find that the tribute he had promiſed t fr 
his heredi tary ry E. ingdom, and to levy from Ge "diſtricts, 


had been paid or Kriel by him; and this being the baſis 


of the whole convention, a Kallure herein was enough to 
make it void. Certain it is that Fitzaldelm, whoſe general 
| plan was pacifick, thought, this ſervice ſo nece 
-maſter's affairs, that, altho gb the \detathmet! „ led wy 
Curcy into Ulſter againſt his will Had conhder; 


y to his 


ened | his, force, he Ent: fort ty 
men of [ 1 rank inferior to thee, anc undred 
under Milo de FR JA 7 he I invade and 15 e 


ing ti 
which hep 120 been ftored, 2 hs hd oo, 10 the 
towns, to nul me all together, and retired themſelves, 


with their families and their cattle, into the faſtnie fles - 
| We I 
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the mountains, or, inacceſſible woods. This anſw; ed ce 3 
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purpoſe; for the want of all noceſſaries forced the Englifſi 
to return at the end of eight days, without having gained 
any profit or advantage by this invaſion. When they = 
approached 'to the Shannon, Roderick. O Conor attacked | 
them in a wood near that river with a numerous army, = 
which nevertheleſs they broke through, loſing only three 
horſemen, and got ſafely back to Dublin. Many of the 
Iriſh Were ſlain 3 but Murtach, Roderick's ſon, (who pro- Iriſh Annals, 
bably had the command of ſame of the Leinſter bands,) 
was taken in the action, and delivered up to his father, = 
who puniſhed his treaſon by putting out his eyes. It does LT = 
not appear, that one chief, or any number of people PTR bo 
belonging to Conaught, joined that prince in this war: 
ſo hateful to them all was his bringing Engliſh forces into 


— 


Ireland being in this ſtate, more authority and more 
ſtrength in the government there were evidently wanting, 
The beſt meaſure (indeed one might ſay the only good 
one) would have been Henry's. returning with a powerful VF 
army, and making ſome ſtay in that iſland. But any | 


” 
** 


hope of his being able to do this was far diſtant. He had | = 
much to fear from his eldeſt ſon and from France; but, | 
if thoſe clouds which appeared to be pregnant with new + 
ſtorms ſhould. happily 2 Spec, his reiterated promi- 
ſes to go to the holy war ſeemed to make it an indiſpen- 
fable obligation upon him to fulfil that engagement 

as ſoon as he ſhould obtain a ſettled peace. Some me- 
| thod to ſupply (fo far as it could be ſupplied) the want 

of his preſence, was therefore to be ſought; and he judged 
very truly, that the Iriſh nation, accuſtomed, through the 
courſe of many ages, to be governed by princes of as an- 
cient royal blood as any in Europe, would not eaſily be 
kept patient under the rule of his ſervants, veſted wy 
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with his power, and acting in his name, but not of very 


high birth. From theſe thoughts an inclination aroſe 1 in 
his mind about this time, to give to one of his ſons tlie 


dominion of Ireland, to be held as a great hereditary 


fief under himſelf and his heirs. Having built his own 
original claim to that kingdom on a grant from the ſee of 
Rome, he likewiſe thought proper to apply to the pope 
for his approbation of this intended infeoftment; which was 
readily granted; and the choice being left (as he had de- 
ſired) to him, he determined to fix it on his youngeſt ſon, 
1 But that prince, being ſtill a child, could not help 
him to ſubdue the yet unconquered parts; nor did he be- 
lieve that the troops which be had in that iſland were. equal 
to the taſk. He therefore wiſhed to procure ſuch an add. 


tion of ſtrength, as might accompliſh this purpoſe without 


further demands upon his own exchequer, which the late 
war had brought low, and which other great expences, 


going on and encreaſing, threatened now to exhauſt. This 


gould only be effected by ſome nobleman of his kingdom un- 
dertaking the adventure at his own private charges, and 
with his own vaſſals. The earl of Che er, whoſe poſſeſſions 


and ſeignories were ſo vaſt, that he could not want either 
men, or money to pay them, in any enterprize he ſhould 


form, and whoſe ſoldiers could fo eaſily be tranſpo ted from 


Cheſhire and North Wales into Ireland, ſeeme' n every 
reſpect the propereſt for this ſervice of all the En: ngick 5 


rons. Nor was it undeſirable to remove that 1 lord, 
who had ſo lately rebelled, and, though pardoned, might 
again incline to rebel, out of che countries in . lich his 
ſorces lay, and employ his ambition in another 1land, 
while Henry might be abroad, engaged i in a war With the 


king of France in that realm, or with Saladin in the Eaſt. 
From theſe motives that monarch, ſoon after the he 
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to the ear] all hid/caftles,, inforthed him of bis egen a 1 


amd to John in the anner 


cided reſolution to vive at 


abov&tnetitioned, and ordered hit to Fo and ſubdue it 


entirely to the oung prince and to Big It mult be un- 


derſtood, that, in charging this lord with the burthen of 
| king,” he promiſed to grant tb him, under 
ge, whatever countries his arms ſhould win 


from the Kilt, Hot granted beſdre to other ſubjects of Eng- 


land; yet reſerving to himſelf the towns on the ſea coalt, 
| ts of land round about them, as royal de- 
due 

k ſome cauſe not explained 1 in the 
thoſe times, from purſuing this deſign. As he 


and the diſtritts of 
meſues. But o | 
the earl was prevented, 


arter to this effect appears; 


writings of t 
died in the ſpring of the year eleven hundred and eighty- 


one, it is not. imf robable, that in health, coming upon 


him ſoon After he bad rect ceivel this comm iſſion), | may have 
been his extuſe for della a warfare which required reat 
exertions of activity and of vigour. ; About t 
May, in this year eleven hundred and ſeventy 00 enry 
declared t à parliament, aſſembled by : 1905 at Oxford, his 
grant of Trend to Joh. „ bis youngeſt ſon; which, being 
made in their preſence 
approbation, and prob 
vice. After this fan 
er gränt o 


| his fo ter 22 | 
rojo rins of the chart 1 


aA 


but with theſe variations 


that great provinke, with all its a urtenances, not only under 
him, but under bir 5100 57 He the ſervice of a hundred, 
inſtead 6f 5, K nights. $. The rovince of Limerick, or 

North-Monſter, which © Donald O Brian had forfeited by” 
repeated acts of treaſon, he beſtowed on two brothers of 


Reginald earl of Cortw all, and, on Joſſelin de Pumerai, | 
their * exceptin 8 tine city and ſome adjacent parts, 


Vor. III. n which 


; 1545 be preſumed & to have had their | 
MILE 15 ol. it, be confirmed to Hugh de [ef 


h the year eleven hundred 
and Aron -three, that this lord, for ike future, v was to hold 


Thidew.. 
See allo 
Hoveden, 


Benedict. 
Abb. t. i. 
p. 206. 


 Thidem, £ 
p. 207. 
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See the Char- 


ter in the Ap- 


ndix to this 
k, from 


238. 


Benedict. 
Abb. t. 1. 
p- 204. 208. 


pugn. I. ii. 
c. 18. 


Hoveden, 
pars poſter. 


ad ann. 1177. 


Ware, p· 237» 


ſixty knights, viz. thirty from each lord; 


well, the joilit cuſtody 


cantred annexed to it, which had belonged to the Oſtmen 
of that city, 


Among the ſubſcribing witneſſes to this charter we find 


tenſions to it; 
mind, and was, probably, 
| given to Fitzaldelm. 
were governed at this time by the lat laws of England, 
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which he kept in his own hands or himſelf and his heirs. 
To Robert Fitz-Stephen' and to Milo de Cogan, and their 


heirs after them, he granted the province, or (as it is: ſtyled 
in the charter) the &ingdom of Cork, or South Munſter, 
according 


to the limits there ſettled, zo be held of bim 
and bis fon John, and of their bait, by the ſervice of 
and alſo gave 

them, during pleaſure and ſo long as they - ſhould ſerve bim 
of the town of Cork, with the 


and which he kept in his own hands. 


William Fitzaldelm; and it alſo. appears from the evidence 
of contemporary writers, that the cuſtody of Dublin was 


taken from him at this time, and given to Hu gh de Lacy, 
with the government of all Ireland. But Wexford, which 


the king had committed to him (Fitzaldelm) in the year 


eleven hundred and ſeventy-three, and had Fa 
granted to Strongbow, was now reſtored to him, as a proper 


appendix to the cuſtody of Leinſter, with which he was 
entruſted. This province, or realm (as it had been called 


by the Iriſh), on the deceaſe of earl Strongbow appertained 


to the king, as ſupreme lord of the fief, in the infancy of 
the heir. We have no account to whoſe cuſtody: it-had w 


fore been conſigned. The huſband of the earl's ſiſter, R 


mond Fitzgerald, ſeems naturally to have.had the beſt pre- 
but a jealouſy of him prevailed in Henry's 

the chief cauſe of the preference 
That the'Engliſh ſettled in. Leinſter 


and that the Iriſh living there ſubmitted to thoſe laws, 


very different from their own as to the rules of ſucceſſion, 
appears from this inheritance thus deſcending to an in- 


fant, and from the e of it, dern che minority, 
being 
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being taken by the king, and by his appointment com- 
mitted to one of his fervants, without oppoſition from 
them. Whether the ſon, Strongbow left, was {till alive, 
is doubtful: but he did not live long; and the province, 
which that lord had gained by his marriage with the 
daughter of King Berne was inherited by their daugh- 
ter, the lady Iſabella, who remained till Henry's death a 


ward of the crown. What proviſion was made for the go- 
vernment of Ireland in the abſence of Fitzaldelm, on his 
recall into England, we are not told. There is in that 


kingdom a remarkäble ſtatute of king Richard the Third, 
be expreſsly refers to and confirms one enacted by 
Henry the Second (called there Henry Fitz Empreſs) for 
the eleftion of a governor of Ireland, uben it ſpall bappen 


to be void of any lawful governor; in which caſe it is de- 
clared, that, according to: the tenor, 


uſage, and avecution of 
the ſaid flature . Henry Fitz Emprojt, it ſhall be lawful 
for the chancellor and treaſurer o Ireland and other of- 


Rot. pat. 2. : 


Rich. 11I. 
C. 9. 2s 

See alſo Har- 
ris's Hibernia, 


p · 122. 


ficers therein mentioned, with the aſſant of | the nobles of 2 


that land, as i ſpecified; in the eee Natute, to chuſe a 
noble ord t be governor, and to have the government as 


_ * of Ireland, to bold and enjoy according, to the antient 
| 'F ea aud bet from: that. F126. - Hence, 3 * plainly | 
appeatay that Henry the Second made Antutes for the go- 


vernment of Ireland: but in what year of his reign. this 


act was paſſed I cannot certainly a 3 though, as, John, 


his ſon, is not ſaid to have joined with him in it, we ma 
conclude it was prior to the grant to that prince. Fitzal- 
delm being defective in the military talents which the de- 
puty's ſtation required, it might now be adviſeable go re- 
move him from that poſt, and yet not improper to truſt 


him with the adminiſtration of Leinſter and the quſtody of 


Wexford ;: as thoſe parts of Ireland were in a,quieter, ſtate 
"gf ſubjegian a0 the Enghih;.and leſs expoſed Ito attacks 
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Benedict. 


Alb ad ann. 


1177. 
Hoveden, 


Ibidem. 


"ai dominion of Ireland, he was fo far from ſepars 


ceſſion, that he rendered the whole kin 
held under himſelf and his heirs, by 
fealty; and even annexed to the proper e of the 
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from the unſubdued or rebellious Iriſh than any of the 


others. At the ſame time the king gave to Robert le Poer, 
a young gentleman who had greatly diſtinguiſhed his ya- 


our in the battle near Down-Patrick, the government of 


Waterford, and ſettled the bounds of thoſe diſtricts Which 
he choſe ſhould henceforth belong to that city, and to 
Wexford, and Dublin, with the feudal ſervices due to each. 
Homage was done for theſe grants, by thoſe who received 


them, to prince Johs' and to Kia, before the pear 
role. _ 


From all theſe acts it appears, that in giving to bis an 
ang it 

(as ſome have imagined) from England, by an abſolute 
lom a ke to be 
1ege and 


crown, in all perpetuity, the chief cities and harbours, 5 


given to Richard, or ( 


qualify him for that charge. But, theſe princes having great 


with fuch territories as mig ht ſuffice to maintain them; 
thus. keeping in his own lands, and in thoſe of his ſue- 
ceſſors, a ſtrong controul on the power of John and his 
| heirs, if they ever ſhould attempt to become indep 


onthe ſovereignty of England. Againſt the choice which de 
made of his youngeſt fon for this grant there ſeems to have 
been one great objection, I mean the apparent "incapacity ' 
of that prince, by reaſon of his infancy, to adminiſter the 
government, for many years to come: whereas, had it been 

rey, the firſt might have inſtant- 
ly taken upon himſelf both to rule and defend it, nor 


would the age of the latter have been long inſufficient to. 


domimons in France, it could not be expected that either 
of them would fix his reſidence i in Ireland, which: i 


who had only a few caſtles on the continent, might more 


- _ do, and which was ee to be done for the fi- 
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niſhing and maintaining of the conqueſts made in that iſle, , 
As for the young king of England, he and his queen 
would have have thought the ſending them to reſide in 
ſuch a barbarous country rather a baniſhment than a fa- 
vour, and would, probably, have refuſed to go; nor could 
it be proper to keep the heir apparent to the crown, for 
any long time, out of England. Henry therefore could 
find no better expedient, than to conſtitute in the perſon 
of his youngeſt ſon John a governor of Ireland, who might 
give himſelf wholly up to the duties of that office, as ſoon 
as he ſhould be of age, and ſooth the Iriſh at this time. 
with the proſpe& of a change to their future advantage. 
Nevertheleſs. it is probable, "To a fond affection for John, 

and deſire to raiſe him to a ſtate not inferior to that of his 
brothers, the dukes of Aquitaine and Bretagne, was a prin- 
cipal cauſe of this choĩce. B*V 
To the ſame parliament held at Oxford, in which theſe: Benedia: 
2 b | ; Abb. 
affairs, relating to. Ireland, were: ſettled, came David ap Hoveden, 24 
Owen, the king, or prince, of North- Wales, Rees ap Gryflyth ron bd 
of South Wales, Owen Cyvelioc and all the moſt power- 
ful chiefs of Powiſland; with. many other Welſh nobles, . 
whom Henry had ſummoned to confer with him there up- 
on the ſtate of their country. To David ap Owen he had: 
given in marriage his natural ſiſter, named Emma, about. 
the time when that prince had furniſhed him with thoſe 
troops which helped to raiſe the ſiege of Rouen. This was 
a very wiſe meaſure; the Welſh, who made little difference 
between a legitimate or illegitimate birth where the father's. 
blood was noble, efteeming ſuch an affinity with the king 
of England an honour done by. him to their nation, and a 
bond of union; which rendered his ſovereignty. over them 
leſs offenſive to their pride, The effect of it was, that 
North Wales remained faithful and affectionate to him, 
even till the end of his life. Rhees ap Gryffyth, at Chriſt- 


mas: 


ET 


mas in the preceding year otlæven hundred and OO 


Lo 
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ſix, had made a great fchitir in the caſtle of Cardigan; 
then called Abertivy, © whichnÞei rawfed (ſays the Welſh 
* chronicle). 20 be proclaimed through .all Britain; and! to 
« which* came many ſtrangers, who were honourably" received 
6% and wengi entertained, ſo that no man departed di 5 


contented.. I would obſerve hereupon, that this ap- 


pears to have been the firſt carouſal ever given, aſter the 


manner of the Normans, by any Welſh prince. The ſame 


chronicle adds, that, among deeds of arms and other 
6 ſhes, bees cauſed all the poets, or bards of Wales to 


come thither, and provided chairs for them, to be ſet in 


& his, ball, where they ſhould contend together, to try their 


bee Al, and talents in their ſeveral faculties, and where 


5 great rewards and rich gifts were appointed for the vic- 


fort. Me alſo learn from it, that in this poetical con- 
teſt the bards of North Wales won the prize, but it ſays, 


that' the muſicians of the prince s bum 'houſhold were ac- 


counted the\beft ; 3 which ſhews that in Wales the bards and 


harpers at this time were different orders of men. 
00 In thus xegaling! his gueſts with poetry and muliekthe 


Welſn prince kept up the antient cuſtom of his country, 


and, by the number and ſkill of the poets and muſicians 


he aſſembled together, did undoubtedly much excel what 
Henty could exhibit in the ſame wayito him, and to the 


een chiefs of Wales, who were now entertained in the 


, royal caſtle of Oxford. But Henry ſhewed himſelf a great 


maſter of the art of produging good harmony in a Rate ; 
for he ſent. them all away, well affected to his perſon and 


well diſpoſed to his ſervice. It is indeed no mean proof 
of the ability of this monarch, that he had ſo managed 
matters, as to make the Welſh valour, from which Eng- 
land had bern wi to 9200 much damage and continual” 
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moleſtation, aſſiſt to overcome his enemies on the conti- 


nent, and to acquire for himſelf and the ſucceſſors to his 
crown the dominion of Ireland. Rhees, and David ap 
Owen, had particularly ſerved him in the late war, when 
their enmity, or a cold indifference to his ſervice, might 
have done him great miſchief. Of this he expreſſed a juſt 


ſenſe, by granting at this time to each of thoſe princes a 
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manor, or lordſhip, from his own demeſnes in Wales, or 


from eſcheats in his hands; namely to Rhees Meronidon, 


and to David Elleſmere, in return for which they both 


ſwore allegiance to him, and moreover took an oath to 


maintain à firm peace with the kingdom of England, 


which, I preſume, he required, not in order to prevent 


their revolting againſt him, but to hinder their deciding 


any differences between them and the Engliſh lords of the 


marches, as their nation was accuſtomed to decide all diſ- 
putes among themſelves, by inſtantly taking up arms, 


About the latter end of May the royal army of England 


was, by Henry's command, aſſembled at Wincheſter, and 
_ almoſt the whole ſhipping of England and Normandy was 


collected together, at Portſmouth and Southampton, to. 


tranſport them to Barfleur, when, the biſhop of Bayeux ar- 
Tiviny here from France, Henry, on the information this pre- 


late brought to him of the ſtate of things there, with the ad- 


viee of his council diſmiſſedihis troops, but ordered them 
to reaſſemble at Wincheſter before the end of June. In 


Benedict. 
Abb. t. 1. 


P+ 212, 213. 
ad ann. 1177. 


the mean time he ſent back the. biſhop of Bayeux, and 


with him two other churchmen, the archdeacon of Oxford 
and the biſhop of Ely, to whom he joined in commiſſion. 


the archbiſhop. of Rouen, the biſhop of Wincheſter, who 


was then his juſticiary in the dutchy of Normandy, and 


other lords of that country, inſtructing them to demand . 
all the territory lying between Giſors and Pontoiſe (com- 


monly called the French Vexin) in addition to the portion 


which 
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Abb. t. 1. 


p- 214. 


Ibidem, 
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which the treaty of marriage had given to Margaret, his 


eldeſt ſon's wife, on the ground of a promiſe Which her 


father had made to that young prince. They were alfo to 


aſk the royal city of Bourges with all its appurtenances, 


promiſed by Lows to Richard, duke of Aquitaine, as a 


portion for that king's other daughter, Adelais, whom the 
duke was to marry. He further required, that Margaret, 
who, without his permiſſion or knowledge, had gone from 
Normandy, big with child, to her father's court at Paris, 
ſhould inſtantly be ſent back: but, ſoon afterwards, ſhe 
was brought to bed of a ſon, who lived only two days; 


and, before the term fixed for Henry's army to reaſſemble 


at Wincheſter, the biſhop of Ely and the archdeacon of 
Oxford returned out of Normandy, to inform the king, 
what anſwer his eldeſt ſon had made to ſome orders deli- 


vered by them in his name; the purport of which we are 


not told. It is only ſaid, that, the anſwer diſpleaſing him 


greatly, he ſummoned thereupon all the biſhops of Eng- | 


land, to meet the barons and military tenants in chief, 
who were to attend him in arms at Wincheſter on the day 
appointed, and, by their jgint advice, delayed the embark- 


ation till the miniſters he had ſent to Louis ſhould eturn, 


or till he ſhould receive a meſſenger from them. On the 
twelfth of July one arrived, and brought him intelligence, 


that a cardinal legate in France had a mandate from the 
pope to put under an interdict all his dominions on both 
ſides of the water, if he did not permit his ſon Richard to 
marry Adelais, whom, as defigned for that prince, he had 
held in his cuſtody longer than the term agreed upon with 
her father. 7 ET or AE. 


It may ſeem ſtrange, that the pope ſhould interfere in 


this matter: for Richard had not been joined to this lady 
by any ſolemn eſpouſals with the conſent of both parties: 
but the treaty of Montmirail, in which it was covenanted, 


while 
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while he and ſhe wer both igfan 8 that he ſhould be her. 
huſband, had been ee e ; and the ſee of 
Rome in thoſe days had arrogated totitfelf a ſpiritual juriſ- 
dition in all contracts upon oath, N evertheleſs this was 
certainly an eee exertion of that uſurped power, 
and muſt have been owing to ſome extraordinary cauſe. 
The king, alarmed by it, had recourſe to a method which 
only ſerved to gain time, ordering his biſhops to appeal to Fenedic. 
Alexander himſelf from what might be done by the le- mg BY 
gate : but he hoped by negociating perſonally, with this. 
miniſter, and through him with the pope, to bring the lat- 
ter to act more favourably towards him, and, by. « carrying 
over to France a powerful army, to intimidate Lows. 
His reſidence for ſome time had been on the ſea coaſt at mien, 
the caſtle of Stanſted near Portſmouth; but a. wound i in 88 
his leg, which, during the late civil war, he had got by 
an accidental kick from a' horſe, breaking out akreſh there, 
he removed to Wincheſter, where he walted till the hetter 
air of that city had healed it again: after » 17 N e em- 
barked, with all his forces, at Portſmouth,” on the 18th 
0 Auguſt, and landed in Normandy on the loving 
ay N ann 
The writers of that ADs too 1 in th 1 . 
count of this buſineſs, haye not. explained by what means. _ 
the young king of ; England, at whoſe behayiour his = 
ther had been kasly: much offended, was now reconciled EY 
to him : but we are told that they went together to Rouen tins, 4 


" the eleventh of Se precpbite we 15 . met there by the . 
legate. All we know. of w n this conference . 
is, that no wo know of why 15 e 15 rate” S; reſolu- 

tion (founded, doubtleſs, on clear and poſitive « "ardels, given 
by the pope) to put what he had threatened in imcdiate 
execution, if Thikee ſhould delay any longer to celebrate 

the ſtipulated marriage, W MAP | the parties” were now . | 

Vor. III. : oy : 
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Benedict. 
Abb. t. i. 
p. 243. ad 


ann 1177. 
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of an age to conſummate. Perhaps Alexander knew, from 
the report made to him by cardinal Huguzon, that the 
motive of Henry's unwillingneſs to conelude it was a ſe- 
cret deſire of wedding the princeſs Adelais himſelf, if he 
could by any means obtain that divorce, which Gervaſe of 
Canterbury ſays he had ſued for to Rome when Huguzon 
was in England. If the pope had conſented to ſuch a fe. 
paration, che king, freed from Eleanor, might have mar- 
ried this lady, as, in much later times, Philip the Second 
of Spain did a daughter of France contracted to bis ſon, 
the unfortunate Don Carlos. But, if his Holineſs had "a 


notice, or barely a ſuſpicion, of this intention in Henry, 


he might the more obſtinately refuſe his conſent to that 


divorce, and more vehemently preſs the concluſion of the 


marriage of Adelais with Richard, as the ſtrongeſt bar to 
all hopes, which Henry might form, of ever ſucceeding in 
ſo unwiſe a purpoſe, ſuggeſted by a paſſion unbecoming ] his 
age, and 1 injurious to his fame, 

However this may have been, when that monarch diſ- 
covered, by his conference with the legate, that the ſen- 
tence of interdid would undoubtedly be pronounced againſt 
all his dominions, if he did not obey the pope's mandate, 
he promiſed to do fo, only begging for a reſpite till he 
had conferred with Louis. They accordingly met, on the 
twenty-firſt of September, attended by the principal nobles 


of both realms. It ſeems, the main obſtacle to concord be- 
tween them had been Henry's refuſing to fullfil his en- 
gagement with regard to Richard's marriage : for, this 


point being yielded, all the others in diſpute were either 
given up, or referred to arbitrators. As for the promile, 
which Louis is ſaid to have made to the young king and 


to Richard, of the French Vexin and of the city of Bour- 


ges, if it was made while thoſe princes were confederated . 
with him in the war agua e chat monarch could 
not 
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not decently inſiſt on it now, when all the other conven- 


tions agreed upon at that time had been declared null and 


void. Vet it is not improbable that Louis might confirm 


the grant of Bourges, as a portion for his daughter, the 
Princeſs Adelais, when her marriage with Richard ſhould 


be fully accompliſhed ; becauſe it does not appear that ſhe. 


was to have any other, and becauſe he was certainly de- 


firous to end all differences with Henry in an amicable 


way, that they might both take the croſs, and go together 
into Paleſtine, for the defence of that country and the ſe- 
pulchre of Chriſt againſt the infidels. His zeal in this 


cauſe had never cooled, and he thought it more neceſſary 
to exert it now, as the earl of Flanders was lately return- 


ed from thoſe parts without having done any ſervice to the 
Chriſtians whom he had gone to aſſiſt. Indeed, while that 
prince was ineffectually beſieging the caſtle of Harenc in the 


territory of Antioch, the young king of Jeruſalem, on the 


twenty-fourth of November in the year eleven hundred and 
ſeventy-fx, at the head of about three thouſand men, had 
defeated a body. of fix and twenty thouſand horſe, com- 


manded by Saladin, on the plains near to Rama: but this 


victory, gained by a ſudden onſet made upon them while 


they were in diforder, did not avail to prevent the earl, 


who was weary of the war, from raiſing his ſiege, and 
leaving Paleftine, the next year, no ſtronger than it was 


before he came. In theſe circumſtances, and under the 


government of a king who was only in the ſeventeenth 


year of his age, a more effectual aid from the European 
princes was apparently wanting, againſt Saladin's immenſe 


power, which the loſs of one army had but little dimi- 
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niſhed. Senſible of this, and deſirous of the ſpiritual be- 


nefits ſuppoſed to attend upon cruſades, Louis reſolved to 
take the croſs, and urged Henry to join him in this pious 
deſign. Whether prince did himſelf ſincerely deſire 
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to go to the Holy War, (as the terms upon bh I had 
received abſolution and the oath he had taken required) is 


not very certain: but he could not now plead (as he had 
hitherto pleaded) that impediments ftrong enough to ex- 
cuſe the violation of ſuch a ſolemn engagement prevented 


his going. It is likewiſe highly probable, that the car- 
dinal legate, whom Louis had ſent for into France, was 
inſtrumental in bringing the Engliſh monarch to concur 


with the French in this purpoſe. At the end of their 


conference, they notified to the world by a manifeſto pre- 


ſerved 'among our records, that they had promiſed and 
ſworn to take the croſs, and go together to Jeruſalem, 
for the ſervice of chriſtianity ;. and that each would de- 
fend, to the utmoſt of his N the periogs dignity, and 


Sei of the other. 


The time of taking the croſs was probably ſettled by 
another preceding convention referred to in this act. There 
is reaſon to believe, that ſome day 1 in the ſummer of the 


next enſuing year, or, at lateſt, in the autumn, was fixed 


upon for it, "and that, in the interim, the two kings. agreed 


to prepare as was neceſſary for ſuch an expedition. 


Proviſions were made in the publick a& above-mentioned 
for contingences that might happen, ſuch as the death of 


either king on the road to Jeruſalem, or one of them ſet- 


ting out for his pilgrimage thither before they had taken 


the croſs. In the firſt of theſe caſes, the liegemen who 
accompanied both kings were to ſwear, that they would 


| ſerve the ſurvivor, during his ſtay in the e dee of the 


king of Jeruſalem, with no leſs fidelity, than they would 


r; ſerved their own maſter, had he been living: and the 


money of the deceaſed, not otherwiſe diſpoſed of before 


the beginning of their journey, was to be given to the ſur- 
vivor for the ſervice intended to be done to religion. In the 


1 latter e che king who ſtayed behind _ other was to 


defend 
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defend and protect the lands and ſubjects of him who went 


before, as faithfully as he would his own, A free intercourſe 
to the merchants, and other ſubjects of both kings, as 


well clergy as laymen, in their reſpective countries, was 


granted on both ſides; but neither was to harbour an ene- 


my of the other in any of his lands, after having been re- 


quired to drive him out. They further expreſſed their in- 
tentions of chuſing ſome perſons, to whom, if they both 
ſhould chance to die in the cruſade, their money ſhould 
be entruſted for the ſame uſe, and like wiſe the conduct and 
command of their forces. Laſtly, they agreed, that they 
would, before they ſet out, when they had taken the croſs, 
oblige thoſe whom each of them ſhould appoint to be 
governors and guardians of his territories during his ab- 
ſence, to bind themſelves by an oath, that (if required) 


they would aſſiſt one another; ſo that Henry's vice-gerents 


ſhould exert themſelves to defend the dominions of Louis, 


as much as they would to defend the city of Rouen, it - | 
that was beſieged ; and the French ſhould reciprocally de- 


tend thoſe of Henry, in the ſame manner as they would the 
city of Paris. 


Theſe proviſions were e prudent ; J "bat the very want of 


them ſhews, what a folly it was for the ſovereigns of great 


kingdoms to engage their own perſons in theſe expeditions. | 


to countries ſo remote. It is true indeed that the growth 
of Saladin's power might give ſome 
Chriſtian ſtates that were not his nea neighbours ; but the 
| Proper method to ſtop it from extenfling further Weſtward. 
would have been to aſſiſt with ſubſidiary forces the empire 
of Conſtantinople, which formed the moſt natural barrier 
againſt it, and annex to that all the conqueſts which ſuch. 


aid might enable the Greek emperor to obtain in Aſia or 


Egypt. A naval league, for the guard of the Mediterra- 
nean ſea, between the Greeks, the Sicilians, the Italian 
ſtates, 
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Rates, and the French, might have alſo been uſeful. But 
the object of zeal to the Chriſtians of the Latin commy:-. 


nion was as much to keep the Holy Land out of the hands 


of the Greeks, whom they Wendt as ſchiſmaticks, as 
out of thoſe of the inſidels themſelves. Motives of bigo- 
try, not of policy, produced all thoſe enterprizes, which 


in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, under the name of 
cruſades, almoſt diſpeopled Europe. With regard. to this, 


— — 


in which Louis and Henry combined, the firſt was a vo- 
lunteer, but the other obeyed the repeated injunctions of 


Rome, which had made it a condition of his reconcili- 
ation and peace with the church, that he ſhould take the 


croſs, If Pope Alexander had been now contending with 


: an antipope, ſupported againft him, as before, by the em- 


peror Frederick Barbaroſſa, and the whole Germanick body, 


s, Who favoured his 
cauſe, and whoſe protection he might want, to depart to- 


gether, and leave him deprived of their aid, while they 


and their armies were fighting in the Faſt againſt Mahome- 


tans : but a ſeries of diſgraces which had attended the em- 
peror s arms in Lombardy, fince his return to that coun- 
try in the autumn of the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 


four, and a total defeat at Lignano near Pavia, on the | 


twenty-eighth of June in the year eleven hundred and ſe- 


venty-fix, had forced that prince, notwithſtanding the 


fourth of. July, in the city of Venice, at the door of St. 


Mark's church; where the emperor, falling at the feet of 
the pope, as a penitent ſinner, on account of the ſchiſm in 


. which he had. been engaged, was abſolved ” him, and re- 


_ greatneſs of his ſpirit, to ſubmit to his fortune, dne ac- 

knowledge Alexander as lawful head of the church. The 
conditions of this reconciliation were ſettled, before the end. 
of this year, by miniſters ſent from him to treat with that 
itiff; and the next ſummer they met, on the twenty- 


ceived : 
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ceived the kiſs of peace: in return for which he paid to 


Alexander all the honours which his predeceſſors had uſed 
to pay to former popes. © By the ſame agreement a truce 
of fifteen years was granted to the king of Sicily, Alex- 
ander's faithful ally, and of fix to the Lombards. Peace 
being thus reftored, it became the intereſt of the pope, 


that the kings of France and of England ſhould take the 


croſs : for, however detrimental cruſades may have been 
to other Chriſtian ſtates, to the ſee of Rome they were al- 


ways exceedingly gainful. Alexander therefore ſaw with 


pleaſure, that the flame of enthuſiaſm was burning ſtrong at 
this time in the boſom of Louis, and that he wiſhed to 
begin another Holy War, forgetting the great miſchiefs 
which his kingdom had ſuffered by the ill ſucceſs of the 


former, or remembering them only to encreaſe his defire of 


purſuing the ſame purpoſe more fortunately now. Nor 


could the pontiff's fagacity overlook the advantage it would 


be to the church and ſee of Rome, that Henry ſhould per- 
form the whole penance injoined him, in order to deter 
other kings, whoſe prerogatives claſhed with any eccleſi- 
aſtical or papal claims, from quarrelling with their biſhops. 


We may alſo account, from the happy ſituation of Alex- 


ander's affairs in this year eleven hundred and ſeventy- ſeven, 


for his ordering his legate, in ſo peremptory a manner, to 

put Henry's dominions under an interdict, if he delayed 
his ſon's marriage; and for Henry's not daring to reſent a 
proceeding ſo diſagreeable to him, but promiſing to obey. 


That monarch could no longer avail himſelf of the me- 
naces he had been uſed to throw out, that ill uſage might 


force him to join with the emperor in ſupporting another 
Pope, or of the fears which the coming of Frederick into 
Italy, at the head of an army, never failed to create in Alex- 
ander himſelf or the cardinals of his party. It may truly 


be ſaid, that he and all other ſovereigns, then reigning in 
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Europe, were, together with Frederick, thrown at the feet 
of this triumphant pontiff. He there avoided, as cau- 
tiouſly as he could, to contend with a power he now de- 
ſpaired to reſiſt, ſpecially on' a matter where the king of 
France would have been a principal in the quarrel." 
All preliminaries relative to the cruſade being ſettled, and 
peace with Louis ſecured, Henry ſent into Berry his eldef 
ſon, the young king, at the head'of an army, to recover 
a female ward, the daughter. and heireſs of Raoul de Deole, 
the richeſt baron of that province, whom her relations had 
taken into their cuſtody, againft the right of her lord. 
On the deceaſe of her father, about the beginning of this 
year, the chief caſtle of the barony, named Chateauroux, 
had been yielded to this prince, who beſieged it with the 
forces of Normandy and of Anjou; but the heireſs, a child 
of three years old, had been carried away to La Chaàtre, by 
one of her family, and was ſtill detained there; which 
obliged King Henry the elder, now, when nothing of more 
moment demanded his care, to order his ſon, who had left 
ns work imperfect, to carry-his arms again into that coun- 
Three or four weeks having paſt without their obtain- 
| — the defired ſucceſs ; he went himſelf with more troops 
took poſſeſſion of Chateauroux, which his ſon gave up to 
him, and marched from thence to La Chitre with intention 
to beſiege it: but the lord of the caſtle, meeting him on 
is way, delivered to him the child, whom he ſent to his 
A fortreſs of Chinon in Anjou. The barony of Chateauroux, 
in Which was contained a great part of Berry, was an an- 
cient appurtenance of the dutchy of Aquitaine; but what 
ſervices were due from it to the king of France was one 
of thoſe queſtions, which Louis and Henry had lately re- 
ferred to an amicable arbitration. It ſeems there was no 
doubt of Henry's right to the cuſtody of the lands and the 


heireſs: tor Louis did not complain of the force py 
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ed by him to obtain poſſeſſion of them, while the other 
diſpute was depending. This affair being ended, the king 
of England left Berry and went into the Limoſin, where 
he proceeded judicially againft the nobility. and gentry of 


that province, whom he fined in proportion as each of 


them, on conviction, was found to deſerve.  - The abbot of 


Peterborough ſays, this was done on account of their hav- 


ing taken part with his ſons againſt him in the late inteſ- 


tine war: but there certainly muſt have been ſome more re- 
cent offences committed by theſe perſons, which deprived 


them of the benefit of the amneſty granted to all the other 


rebels. 


About the feaſt of St. Martin, Louis and Henry met 


again, to conelude another controverſy concerning the feu- 
dal dependance of Auvergne, which, with that of Cha- 
teauroux and ſome ſmaller fiefs in Berry, had, by virtue of 
a clauſe in the late convention between them, been left to 
the deciſion of thyee biſhops and three barons named there- 


in by each king, who were to enquire by themſelves, and 


by the oaths of the principal men of thoſe countries, into 


the rights of each claimant. All the nobles of Auvergne 


were ſummoned to this meeting; and Henry aſked them, 
what right his predeceſſors, dukes of Aquitaine, had in 
Auvergne. They unanimouſly anſwered, that the whole 

province, except . the biſhoprick of Clermont, which be- 
longed tq the patronage of the king of France, had been 


ſubject, from old times, to the ee c of thoſe prin- 


ces. But Louis not being ſatisfied with this affirmation, 
the twelve arbitrators were directed to make a further en- 


quiry, and both monarchs agreed to acquieſce in their ver- 
dict, which they ſwore to give without favour. This de- 
ſerves obſervation, as it ſhews that inquiſitions upon the 


oaths of twelve men were uſed in France at this time. 
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From this conference Henry went to Grammont in La 
Marche, where Audebert, earl of La Marche, a vaſſal of 
Aquitaine, having loſt his only ſon, and defiring to dedi- 
cate the reſt of his life to the ſervice of God in the Holy 


Land, fold to that king the property of his county for 


fifteen thouſand pounds of Angevin money, twenty mules, 
and twenty paltreys. This mode of devotion occaſioned 


the reuniting of many large territories, by ſales of a like 
nature, to the demeſne of great prince. 


After this acquiſition, confirmed by the homage of che 


| vaſſals of La Marche, earls, barons, and knights, which they 


paid to Henry, as immediate lord of their fiefs, in the month 
of December, nothing happened of moment to the. intercſts 
of that prince till the following fummer, when the king 


of France, at his requeſt, took all his dominions belonging 


to that kingdom des his own protection, in caſe of his 
going (as he intended to do) into England. This was ex- 


tending the promiſe of mutual defence, which each had 


given to the other, beyond the former compact; ard Hen- 
ry's aſking it proves, that ſome unquiet fuſpicions, remain- 


ing in his mind, made him afraid to leave his ſon, the 
young king, in France, without receiving from Louis, 


even during the time of his abode in England, this extra- 
ordinary ſecurity, which that monarch granted 5 him by 


a publick declaration. About the middle of July, in the 


year eleven hundred and ſeventy-eight, he 2 at Wey- 
mouth, from whence he propoſed to go to Becket's tomb; 


a pilgrimage now become habitual to him |) but being in- 


formed, on his way, that the Queen. of France's brother, 

William, archbiſhop of Rheims, to which ſee he had lately 
"Whig tranſlated from Sens, was coming to Canterbury with 
the ſame intention, he ſtaid in or about London till he 


heared of that prelate's 8 oo landed. at. ON and then 
went. 
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vent to meet him on his road to Canterbury, and conduQ- 


ed him to the tomb, where they joined in performing their 
devotions to Becket! William kad been the moſt zealous 
friend of that prelate, and therefore Henry's molt bitter 
and implacable enemy, in the whole realm of France. 
With how malignant a pleaſure muſt he now have beheld 
the humbled king on his knees, before the dead corpſe of a 
ſeditious ſubject, who had reſiſted his Ty inſulted his au- 
thority, and offended his perſon! 


This ſcene being ended, Henry knighted at Woodſtock ; 
Geoffry, duke of Bretagne, who, to ſhew himſelf a good 


knight, paſſed over into Normandy, and held tournaments on 
the confines of that dutchy and France, in which he emu- 


louſly trove to equal the reputation of his two elder bro- 


rien Henry and Richard, who were famous for their 
prowels 1 in combats of this nature. 'A contemporary writer 


lays, © there was in all theſe-three princes the fame deſire 


to excel in arms, which art was taught by theſe 3 
judes. But Richard practiſed, with more glory, w 

his brothers were thus learning. For he took, this ona 

many towns and caſtles in Aquitaine, held apainſt him 


by powerful and rebellious barons, among which was 


Taillebourg, belonging to Geoffry de Rangon, which had hi- 
therto been eſteemed an impregnable fortreſs Having per- 


formed theſe exploits, to his father's great ſatisfaction, he 


waited on him in England, where one ſhould have ſuppo- 


ſed that his long expected marriage with Adelais of France 


would have now been accompliſhed: but Henry ftill put 
it off, without any pretence, at this time, to juſtify the de- 


lay, and notwithſtanding the promiſe he lately had given 
to the pope and to Louis: ſo that Richard, after ſtaying 
in the 1 court rink the waeren retumed to Poitou 


un married e en 
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At the beginning of the year eleven hundred and ſe- 


venty- nine, Henry being at Windſor, there came to him 


many Iriſh, com eine that Hugh de Lacy, Fitzaldem, 
and others, whom bb had ſet over them, made an unjuſt and 
a violent uſe of their power, It has already been told, in 


what manner the adminſtration of Ireland had been ſettled by 
the king i in the parliament held at Oxford, about the middle 


of May in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, and 
how he had diſpoſed of the principal fiefs and offices in that 


kingdom. But, in the following month of June, the earl 


of Cornwall s two brothers, and Joſſelin de Pomerai their 


nephew, came to him at Marlborough, and gave up the 
grant of the realm of Limerick (or N orth-Munſter) which 


they had received from him and his ſon John, to be divi- 


ded among them; becauſe the country vas yet to be won 
from the Iriſh, and they did not, on reflection, or on bet- 
ter forma, think it prudent to engage in fo hazard- 


ous an adventure. Nevertheleſs an Engliſh baron named 
Philip de Breuſe, (or Braoſe) who had already ſome lands 


in the neighbourhood of that realm, received a grant of 
the whole, except the town of Limerick and terri 


about it, under the king and Prince John, to be held as 


a barony by the ſervice of ſixty knights. Before the end 


of the year Hugh de Lacy took poſſeſſion of the royal 


eity of Dublin, and entered upon his office of deputy or 


lieutenant: to Henry in Ireland, beſides holding in fee, 


under the king and his ſon, the entire province of Meath. 


A friendly partition was made, between Milo de Cogan 


and Wüllam Fitz-Stephen, of the kingdoin of Cork (or 


South-Munſter): The city of Wexford, with all Leinſter, 


was under the cuſtody of William Fitzaldeln; and We 


terford, to which an ample territory belonged, was 


verned EY Robert le Poer, Many Engliſh knights tad 


{quires 
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{quires had been ſent into Ireland wah and PIN theſe 


commanders, in addition to the troops Which were before 
in that iſland. Through the terror of theſe forces the 
Iriſh king (or prince) of Deſmond, and ſome other chieſs 
in thoſe parts, who, while Lacy ind the officers above-men- 
tioned were abſent, had begun to take up, arms, were 
brought to lay them down, and ſuffer quietly, the divi- 


ſion of the kingdom of South-Munſter between Cogan; 


and Fitz- Stephen. This being finiſhed, thoſe two lords, 
at the head of their own gl, went with Philip de 
Breuſe, to help him to ſubdue the realm of Limerick (or 
North- Munſter). He had alſo a band of his own, which, 

together with theirs, made a body of two hundred and 
twenty horſe, beſides many archers on foot. This army 
advanced to the margin of the Shannon, from whence Philip 
de Breuſe taking a view of the city on the other ſide of 


the water, and ſeeing that it had been ſet on fire by the 
Iriſh, declined the offer which his two confederates made 
kim, of paſſing the river, with him, or of aſſiſting him 
to build a fort on that ſide, which might bridle the 
town, and command the navigation, and from whence 


he might infeſt the neighbouring country. This deſpon- 
dency was not cauſed by want of courage in him, but by 
the advice of his friends, who thought it would be diffi- 


cult for him and the ſoldiers ſerving under his banner, to- 


maintain themſelves in a land ſo hoſtile and remote from 
all the other Engliſh forts. Their opinion might be pru- 
dent; yet it was not in the ſpirit of the Engliſh chivalry, 


which had enabled a few adventurers of that nation, with) 


infinite odds againſt them, to make and keep ſuch great: 
conqueſts in different parts of Ireland. The return. of this: 
army, without their having ventured to go over the Shan-- 
non, or do any brave act, brought ſome blemiſh on their 


glory 
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glory in the minds of the Triſh, and more eſpecially on the. 
character of Philip de Breuſe, who had taken from King 
Henry a uſeleſs grant of lands, the N 2 of which he 


now deſpaired to acquire. 


The tranſactions in Ulſter, during the eons by. the 
year eleven hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, were much more 


do the honour of the valiant John de Curcy. About the 
end of the month of June-he won a ſecond victory over 


the Iriſh of the province of Down, with a very ſmall 
number againſt a great multitude, amounting” (as it is 
faid) to fifteen thouſand men, and afterwards vanquiſhed the 
people of Tirone and Monaghan in two ſucceſſive en- 


ty-eight, having taken from the Iriſh of the country of 


Louth a vaſt booty of horned cattle, and driving them 


chrough narrow pafſſes, he was attacked in thoſe ftreights 


by Mac Dunlevy and O Carol, the chief Potentates of 


Ulſter, with fuck ſucceſs, that, after many ſharp, 'con- 


Alias, the frighted cattle trampling down and routing 
his ſoldiers, of whom many were ſlain and the reſt diſper- 
fed in the woods, he and eleven of his horſemen made a 
wonderful retreat, in two days and two nights,” without 
either food or reſt, to his caſtle near Down-Patrick, pur- 
| ſued and harraſſed by the enemy during their whole match, 


which was of thirty miles, and forced to walk under the 
heavy load of their armour, all their Horſes being killed 
long before they 'got thither. The conqueſts of Curcy 
were checked by the loſs he had ſuffered ; and, for ſome 
time afterwards, he could do no more than defend thoſe _ 
diſtricts of land, which he had fecured by ſmall forts and 


plantations of ſoldiers. Nor was any thing further at- 
tempted in the countries ſouth of Ulſter, by the Engliſh 
of Mole nn during the courſe of the year eleven hun- 


dred 
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dred and ſeventy-eight, except the building of caſtles, 


which, however, was a uſeful and neceſſary work, for the 
preſervation of all that had before been g gained. 

On what grounds the complaints, 1 0 ht to Henry by 
the Iriſh, in the year eleven hundred and A ty- nine, were 
founded, hiſtory does not inform us; but we are told, the 
impreſſion they made on him was ſuch, that Lacy and 


and it may be preſumed he redreſſed the wrongs they had 


done; but yet he did not recall either of them from Ire- 
land. 


While the king v was at Windfor, the archbiſhops o& Dub- 
lin and Tuam; with five or fix. Iriſh biſhops, came to aſk 


his permiſſion to go into Italy to a general council, which 


pope Alexander the Third had ſummoned to aſſemble in 
the Lateran church at Rome. The ſubmiſſion of the em- 


peror Frederick to this pontiff having induced the for- 
ſaken and now deſpairing antipope, Calixtus the Third, to 
kiſs the foot of his adverſary and implore his forgivencls,. 
on the twenty-ninth day of Auguſt in the year eleven hun- 
dred and ſeventy-eight, Alexander thought it was expedient 

to give laws to the church at the head of a ſynod ſubjected 

to bis will, and accordingly ſent his orders, into moſt ours 


of Europe, for the conyening thereof on the firſt Sunday in 


Lent of the following year. Theſe were brought into Eng- 5 
land by a legate @ latere: and another, whoſe commiſſion 
was to 5 Scotland, Ireland, and the iſle of Man, 


aſſed through England in the year eleven hundred and 


fixty-aigkt, but could not obtain the king's permiſſion to 
do it, without taking an oath, that he would return through 
that kingdom, and would not do any thing to the preſu- 
dice of it in the courſe of his legation. A like ſecurity: 


was required, in che N eleven hundred and ſeventy- nine, 
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four biſhops (namely thoſe of Durham, Oxford, Hereford, 
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from the prelates of thoſe countries, in their paſſage heave 


England. From that kingdom many abbots, but only 


and Bath) were deputed. Hoveden ſays, the Engliſh bie 


ſhops aſſerted it as a right, that no more ſhould. be ever 


fee” to any general council. But many more Were now 
ſummoned, and ſome who from age, or infirmity, or other 


ſufficient excuſes, were manifeſtly unable to take ſuch a 
journey. Theſe were forced to redeem themſelves by ſums 
of money extorted moſt ſcandalouſly. from them; and this 
method of filling the treaſury, of the pope is complained 
of in ſtrong terms, even by the monks who then wrote. 
It is indeed very wonderful to ſee what a number of ex- 


traordinary ways and means the inexhauſtible invention of 


the court of Rome found out, to ſupply it's avarice, in 


thoſe days | But the clergy had no right to murmur at 4 
tyranny which they. themſelves, had ſet up and cantibued 
io maintain againſt the civil power 

At this council (the third of thoſe called Pasa which 
met on the fifth of March in the year eleven hundred and 
ſeventy-nine, three hundred biſhops were preſent. The 
pope preſided over them, in the bioheft pride of his power, 
attended by all the college of. cardinals, by the ſenators 
and chief magiſtrates. of Rome, and by M from 
the emperor and moſt of the kings ar and; bene of the La 
tin communion, _ | 
is firſt object was, to  fottle the. manner «of: lefing A 
ture popes, for the prevention of ſchiſms: and it was 
therefore ordained, by one of the canons here made, that, 
henceforth, the eee, two thirds of che electors 


| ſhould be neceſſary to make a lawful pope: but the ſame 
Canon declares, that in the elections of all other biſhops 


La majority of votes ſhould ſuffice; becauſe, there, any 


66 doubt. concerning , the: number or legality of the votes, 
A 1 * might 
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c might be decided by the judgenietit of a ſuperior : 5, 


ce jn 1what concerned the ſet of "Rome, Leva could nor be 
cc Had 2 any ſuperior. 1375 £] U SHS 1 


This aſſertion entirely overturned the right, claitted oy 
exerciſed by all the princes in Europe, even during the 


long ſchiſm preceding this council, to judge by national 


ſynods of controverted elections of the biſhops of Rome; 


and eſtabliſhed in that ſee a total v on all other 
15 powers, civil or eccleſiaſtical. 


Alexander's next obje& was, to confirm and ſecure 0 
the body of the clergy their claim of exemption from all 


ſecular burthens and fecular juriſdiction. He therefore for- 
bad, by the authority of this council, all rulers and ma- 
giltrates, under the penalty of excommunication, to lay 
any taxes on the lands of the clergy, or take any thing 


from them, unleſs by the voluntary conſent of the biſhops 


and clergy themſelves, when they faw the neceſſity or ex- 
pediency of relieving the publick wants, and where it ap- 


peared that the abilities of the muy" could not ſuffice to 
anſwer the demand. „ Ht} 503 60 230k 


Another canon excorlithublaed any lay perl, wa ; 


ſhould preſume to judge a biſhop, or any eccleſiaſtick. 


Thus were the higheſt and: moſt inalienable rights of 


civil government taken from It, by the decrees of this 
council, without oppoſition on the part of the maiiy ſove- 


reign princes, Whoſe embaſſadors were preſent and 855 


ſented them there 


As the ſpirit of dominion in the Roman pontificate, and 


in the whole popiſh clergy, has been always attended by 
it's guard and ſupport, the ſpirit of perſecution, this al- 
ſembly was careful to enforce the anathemas of the coun- 
cil of Tours, againſt the ſect which had lately diſcovered 
itſelf in the city and diſtrict of Toulouſe, from whence it 


had ſpread ſo far, and with ſo quick an encreaſe, that, the 
Vor. III. ST year 
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year before this, the kings of France and of En gland, in 
a council held on that ſubje&, had been Fre 1 at the 
inſtigations of a cardinal-legate, and of many of their bi- 


hs ſhops, to reſolve to go and ſubdue theſe enemies to the 


Ibidow. 


church (of whoſe doctrines ſome account has already been 


given in a former part of this work) by force of arms. But 
they afterwards thought it better to commiſſion the legate, 


the archbiſhops of Bourges and Narbonne, the 1 of 


Bath and Poitiers, the abbot of Clairvaux, and many other 
churchmen, in conjunction with the earl of Toulouſe him- 
ſelf and other nobles the moſt powerful in the ſouthern 
parts of France, to enquire after them, and convert them to 


the catholick faith, or drive them out of thoſe countries. 


The firſt proceedings of theſe. inquiſitorial commiſſion- . 


ers began at " Coulouſe, where they apprehended a gentle- 


man of conſiderable wealth, who was the lord of two caſ- 
tles, one within the city walls and one without, on infor- 
mation that he had, before their arrival, openly been of 


that ſect which they came to extirpate, though he had 


ſince, through fear of them, profeſſed himſelf a good 
catholick. On examination, the legate and biſhops de- 
ciared him a maniſeſt heretick, and gave ſentence that his 


whole eſtate ſhould be ee and his caſtles demoliſhed. | 


To prevent the execution of this decree, he threw himſelf at 
their feet, and implored them to. forgive and inſtruct him 


in the faith he ought to receive, Whereupon they com- 
manded him, as a penance for the errors into which he 


had fallen, to be whipt through all the ſtreets and alleys 
of the city. He ſubmitted to this inhuman diſcipline, and 
then made, in their preſence, a publick profeſſion of the 
Roman-catholick faith; yet they would not abſolve him, 
without his promiſing to go. in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, 


and not return into France before the end of three years. 


This condition being alſo need to by Man, they = - 
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ceded * Fel lord, the earl of Toulouſe, that 1 mi ght 


333 


be allowed, when the term of his pilgrimage was fulfilled, 1170 


to dwell in peace at Toulouſe, and that, on paying a fine 


of five hundred pounds to the earl, all his poſſeſſions 


ſhould be then reſtored to him, except his two caſtles, 
which (as a memorial of the infamy incurred by his he- 
rely) ſhould be levelled to the ground. wp 

The terror of this example brought many other here- 
ticks to make a ſecret and voluntary confeſſion of their 
errors to the legate and biſhops, from whom they obtain- 
ed abſolution. But ſome of the chief preachers and di- 
rectors of the ſea, whom the earl of Toulouſe and other 
noblemen of thoſe parts had expelled from their territories, 


having appealed to the legate, and deſiring to be heard 
before him and the biſhops joined in commiſſion with 
him, in order to clear themſelves of the hereſies they were 


charged with, a ſafe conduct was granted to them, and 


Benedict. 
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they were ordered to male a profeſſion of their faith in 


St. Stephen's church at 0 N On the morning of 
the day appointed for this act, they delivered and read to 


the legate and biſhops a written declaration of the ſeveral 
i of their belief in the vulgar tongue of their coun- 
But thoſe prelates required them to give an account 


of theit faith in Latin, | becauſe they did not perfectly un- 


derſtand the diale& uſed in thoſe kc and we (ſays 


the legate in a narrative which he publiſhed of what paſſed 
on this occaſion) he goſpelt and epiſtles, to which they af- 


firmed that N 70 faith. was conformable, were written in 


Latin. Vet, their ignorance. of that language appearing 
do be ſuch; as that one of them, who attempted to ſpeak 
for them in it, was unable to go on, the prelates con- 


deſcended to hear them in their own. The declaration 


they made was perfectly agreable to the doctrines of Rome; 


180 and A were therefore allowed to e it in the church, 
| i Ek where 
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wbete the earl of Toplouſe and a great congregation of 


laymen and prieſts was aſſembled. When they had been 


patiently heared, the legate demanded of them, whether 


they really believed: i in their hearts what they had declared 


with their mouths; and whether they never * bach preached 
any doctrines repugnant thereunto ? They affirmed their 
fincerity, and denied the having preached any contrary 


_ doctrines. Whereupon many perſons, both eccleſiaſticks 


and laymen, in which number was the earl of Toulouſe 


bimſelf, ſtood up and aſſerted their knowledge of the 


falſhood of this denial. Some maintained their baving 
heard from ſeveral of theſe men, that there are two Gods, 
one good, the other evil, the former of whom had made 
only the inviſible, the latter the viſible world. Others af- 
firmed, they had heard them publickly preach, that the 
body of: Chriſt. could not be made by the miniſtry of a 


criminal prieſt. Many atteſted their having heard them 


deny, that married perſons, performing the duties of that 


ſtate, could be ſaved. Others depoſed, that they had 
heard them ſay, baptiſm was uſeleſs to infants, and many 


other things, which the legate ſuppreſſed in the narrative 
which he publiſhed, on account (as he fays) of their abo- 


minable enormity. ; Nevertheleſs, as they ſtill continued 


to inſiſt on the truth and ſincerity of their declaration, the 


legate required them to confirm it by an eath; which they 


obſtinately refuſed; as forbidden by Chriſt in that precept 


of the goſpel, Swear: not at all. "Fhis their nay 
fidered as a proof of their bereſy! and, the Me: teſtimo - 


nies appearing ſufficient to convict; them, and more wit- 
neſſes offering to depoſe againſt them, they were admo- 


niſhed by the legate to acknowledge their errors and be re- 


conciled to the church; but they vefulad ſo to do. Here 


upon they were ſolemnly eee by the legate 3 
and, if they #hoyld, for. dhe nnr xpredums to Preach 5 


any 
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any doctrine contrary to the profeſſion de had made py” | 
their faith before this aſſembly, all good catholicks, WhO 


ſhould hear them, were ordered to expell them from their, 
ſociety. They would hardly have been ſuffered to eſcape 
at this time. without corporal puniſhment, if the ſafe-con- 


duct, granted to them by the earl of I oulouſe and the le- 


gate, had not protected them. 

It appears, I think, very clearly, from the kate J Whele 
account of this extraordinary proceeding, that theſe were 
not of the ſe known by the name of Vaudois, (as ſome 
modern writers ſuppoſe) but were Carhari (or Puritans), 


called alſo Bonsbommes, and publicans and Paterini, who 


held many tenets of the Manichzan hereticks, mixed with 
other opinions, common to them and the Vaudois, againſt 


the dectrines, and hierachy, and ſuperſtitious practices of 


the church of Rome. For it is certain, the latter were 
entirely free from the Manichæan errors, and would not have 


conſented to a publick confeſſion of the Roman-catholick 5 
doctrines, as the true Chriſtian faith, even to ſave their 


own lives. But we know from other” accounts, that the 


Cathari thought it lawful to diſſemble in theſe points, and 
had ſecret or inward doctrines. It ſeems indeed, from 
what happened in this examination, that they ſerupled to 


ſwear to their belief of opinions which they falſely pro- 
feſſed: yet at the end of their written declaration of their 
faith they had inſerted theſe words, In truth, which 1s: 
Cod, we thus believe, and jay that this is our Faith; 
which (as the legate obſerves) is really an oath | One can- 
not wonder that ſuch illiterate men, preaching what they: 
themſelves had only learnt from traditions obſcurely hand- 
ed down, ſhould fall into great inconſiſtencies and abſur- 


dities; nor that many of their ſect ſhould, differ from each. 


other in articles of belief. I will only add, that, notwith- 
landing che ſevere inquiſition carried on at this time, we: 


do: 
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do not find that a fingle evidence of any. criminal 151 


puniſhable by the lay courts, was been = any of- 


them: which affords a ſtrong preſumption of an extraor- 
dinary innocence in their courſe of life, or, at leaſt, that 
their vices were moſt cautiouſly hidden by the diſcipline 


they obſerved among themſelves, however abominable ſome 
of the opinions they held might be. 


Nothing further was done in the year eleven binkdred 
and ſeventy-eight, or after that time, by the commiſſion- 


ers above-mentioned ; yet it appears that the buſineſs on 


which they were ſent was far from being accompliſhed : 

for, the next year, it ſeemed neceſſary to the Lateran 
council, that a canon ſhould be made, to excommunicate 
all the Catbari in the ſouthern parts of France, as auda- 
cious hereticks, who- openly propagated their notions, and 
likewiſe all who afforded them harbour or protection in their 
houſes or lands, or carried on traffick with them; delaring, 

that any perſons who ſhould die in that ſin ſhould have 
no benefit from any indulgence granted to them, or from 


any oblation made for them, nor be allowed chriſtian bu- 
rial, FN; 5 


If the opinions of theſe Cathiri were , really fuch as 


we find them repreſented, it muſt be confeſſed that the ſpi- 


ritual cenſures of the church were not unjuſtly or impro- 
perly denounced againſt them: but the endeavouring to 


take from them all neceſſary means of procuring a ſubſiſt- 


ence, and ſo deſtroying their lives, was a cruelty as repug- 


nant to the ſpirit of chriſtianity, as the worſt errors into 


which their ignorance and ſimplicity had unhappily been 
betrayed, It is alſo certain that many who held none of 


thoſe errors, but only joined them in oppoſing the flagrant 
corrupttons of the church of Rome, were in the following 


century confounded with them, and involved in the maſ- 
ſacre, which, under the orders of Simon de Montfort, the 
| general 
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general of the pope, deluged all the ſouth of France with 


innocent blood- | 
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imiſſed them from his ſervice, (which, to his honour, 
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he did as ſoon as ever the peace with his Tons was con- 
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booters, in Biſcaye, Navarre, and the confines of  Arra- 
gon, where they committed all kinds of depredations and 


villanies, not {paring even convents or the perſons of the 
clergy, which laſt offence drew upon them the particular 


indignation of this aflembly of prelates, who excommu- 
nicated them with all their faucurers and abettors, confil- 
cated all their goods, permitted princes, to reduce them to 


a ſtate of flavery, and excited all Chriſtians to take up arms 
againſt them, by granting to thoſe who ſhould engage in 
nexed to the 


— * 


this warfare the privileges and 8 1 ra 


viſitation of the haly ſepulchre of Chriſt. 


Other canons were made, to ſeparate the clergy more 


and more from the laity, to put them under a ſtricter ec- 
cleſiaſtical diſcipline, and to remedy ſome abuſes and ſcan- 


dals prevailing at that time in the church. There was one 


againft p/uralities, which might haye been of good uſe, if 
it had not been relaxed by papal diſpenſations, and ren- 
dered of no benefit, unleſs to fill the pope's coffers by the 
ber of benefices was frequently. purchaſed. - _ 
In relating the affairs of the year eleven hundred and 
cheuty r Y 


influx of money, with which the liberty to hold any num- 


+ 


lected from different foreign councils, . ſome ancient and 
ſome modern, or from apal decrees and epiſtles, 
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mentioned a ſynod which the archbiſhop 


— 


Ibidems 


* 


0 
N 


of Canterbury held at Weſtrainſter, on eceleliaſtical mat 
ters, with King Henry's permiſſion. | Several canons, col- 


. 
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tend to t 
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of theſe, which was taken from a decretal e piſtle of Pope 
Alexander the Third to the biſhop of Worceſter, able 


all clergymen, not below the phaſed of ſub-deacons, if 


they married in that ſtate, to put away their wires, 


ever unwilling; and denied to thoſe of an inferior de- 
gree, who were married, any benefice in the church. 


likewiſe forbad the ſons of pariſh- prieſts to; ſucceed: 


their 'fathers in their parſonages; which ſhews that till 
then it was not unuſual in England for prieſts to |haye 


ſons, and provide for them in that manner, But, to 


check the. licentiouſneſs which naturally ſprung from the 


forced celibacy of the clergy, it was enacted, 


that any 


beneficed clergyman who publickly kept a concubine, if 
he would not part from her after a third admonition, 


ſhould be puniſhed by deprivation. Clandeſtine marriages 
were forbidden, under the penalty of three years ſuſpen- 
fion to the prieſt officiating in them; and marriages made 


in the infancy of both or either of the . were alſo 
| POE unleſs they ſhould: be nece 


between princes; in which cafe they were tolerated, | 


yet fo as to have no effect, if both the parties, when they 


came to an age of diſcretion, did not conſent thereunto; 


without Which, it was expreſsly declared by this canon, 
no marriage could be good. Others were enacted, to re- 


gufate the apparel of the clergy, to keep them out of ta- 
verns, to prevent their bearing of arms, and to confirm 
one, received before in this realm, which forbad them to 
pallet any criminal cauſe, where the ſentence might ex- 
he ſhedding of blood. This now was enforced, 
by declaring that beter offended againſt it ſhould be 
deprived of his orders. It was alſo forbidden, under the 
penalty of excommunication, that any prieſt ſhould accept 


me office of a ſheriff, or other preſident in any ſecular court. 
| Pike generali council of Lateran,. in . year. eleven hun- 


171 dred 


# 
3 of 1 


ary as a bond of 
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dred and rn went further ſtill, and declared; 


that no clergyman ſhould-preſume to be an advocate in 


any ſecular cauſe, unleſs he pleaded for himſelf, or for the | 
church, or, out of charity, for the poor; and that none 


ſhould execute the office of juſticiary to a prince or ſecu- 


lar perſon, under the penalty of loſing the eccleſiaſtical 


; miniftry which he thus negleQed. - Nevertheleſs it ap- 
pears, ' that, even after this canon had been promulged, in 
the ſame year, eleven hundred and ſeventy-nine, the bi- 
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Abb. t. i. ad 


ann. * 


ſhops of Saliſbury, Norwich, and Ely, prefided in. the 5 


kg s court, as chief juſtices of the realm; for which 


Radulf de Diceto, a contemporary writer, apologizes in 
his annals, as done with a good 1 intent, and for the-better 


adminiſtration of the publick gane thangh <tr to 


Henry's appointing t theſe prelates to the office n 


the canons. | 4K ei 
I here is s aha to thinks: hne car 


tioned was a letter written to him, about this time, by 
Peter of Blois, complaining of abuſes and oppreſſions of 


the poor in the ſheriff s courts and foreſt. courts, and even 


of ſome errors, partialities, and corruptions, in the inqueſts 


which the king's itinerant juſtioes made in their circuits; 


for the remedying of which this well intentioned monitor 


exhorted that prince, with a moſt laudable zeal, to give a 
careful attention to the choice of all thoſe whom he en- 


truſted with any judicial offices. 
One might ſuppoſe from the words of Abbot Benedia, 


that, in he year eleven hundred and ſeventy-eight, the 


i king, on account of the burthenſome charges, which the 


too great number of his itinerant juſtices brought on his 
people, had put a ſtop to their circuits, and had ordered 


that all ſuits, which Uſed to be heard before them, ſhould 


be tried by five judges, reſident in his own court, and 


choſen out of his own houſhold; three of which n 


Vor. I. Uu wer. 


| T's i. P · 264. 


9 
were churchmen. But it appears by the rolls of FO cars 
eleven hundred and'ſeventy-eight and eleven hundred and 


Benedict. 
Abb. 
Hoveden, ad 
aun. 1179. 


Apud Decem 
Script. col. 


606. 


Petri Bieſenfs | 
Epilt, 34. 


pPlood, and entirely neglediog Their 
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ſeventy-nine, that pleas were held in thoſe years: 9 


nerant juſtices, as before, through all the Engliſh mou 


ties; and among thoſe juſtices none of the clergy ar 


mentioned. Vet the teſtimony of this hiſtorian and "= 
| Hoveden, not being contradicted by the evidence of re- 
cords, may eſtabliſh the belief that Fs kingdom, was di- 
vided into four circuits, inſtead of fix, by the king, with 


the advice and conſent of parliament, in the year eleven 


hundred and feventy-nine; though the names of the juſtices 
who went thoſe circuits, and the countries aſſigned to 
| them, are not the ſame in their accounts as in the rolls. And 


we know by other proofs, that the biſhops of Saliſbury, Ely, 


and Norwich, were in that year chief juſtices (archi-juftiti- | 


arii) in the king/s:court. For, beſides, that this fact is po- 
ſitively affirmed by Radulf de Diceto, there is extant a 
letter; from Richard, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to the Pope, 
which ſhews that complaints had been carried to. that pon- 


tiff againſt thoſe three prelates, for having taken on ihem- 


ſelves this ſecular gn. to the utter bade of, their fpi- 


ritual duties, and ſrom a ſinful love of gain. They mote- 


over were accuſed of having even interfered. 55 caſes of 
blood; on which accaunt they were for 


Blood, to abſtain from then ſacrament, of the, Lord? 7% ſupper 
and other facred functionb. It alſo appears that the pope 


had thecatewed:: the archbiſhop to; puniſh. him, if he, 


#41 
not punifh them according to the canons. The trut uch of . 
the 'accufation with Qzth their in ed in Abe. " 


denied by the primate: but he al es Len Jul Juſt⸗ 
fied their attendance on the king in ſecular, gel gn , ob- 
ſerving that for biſhops to be preſent and aſſiſtant in 


0 council of kings" was n new. bing 3: becauſe, as; they 


 Gexcelled 


or KE 1 o HENRY II. 


u others in virtue and wiſdom; ſo they 
* thou; ht to proceed with more readineſs end eficien 


ſeveral 
the 5 
bie enticned biſhiops had not beew:connſellogy; aud 
et intimate friends to the king, the preſumption; of the 


recedents' but of the Old Teſtament, to prove that 
lad interfered, with great benefit to the ſtate, in 


5 


4 laity would have greatly oppreſt the church; but now, 
« throu it their credit and mediation with him, attempts 


40 


it were defeated by the aid of the civil power; 


che anger of the king and the rigour of juſtice againſt 


* the harmleſs or the'fimple were properly; mitigated ; the 
« ſuits of che poor were heard, their indigence Was re- 


«© leved; the dignity of the charch was exalted; the li- 


6c Wo of the clergy was confirmed; the people enjoyed 
« peace, the monaſteries quiet; "juſtice was adminiſtered 


4 freely; pride was de elite: thoſdevotion of the laity was wo 
« aug ent 9 rel e arg ee the canon, laws ee 


; deres OPRAH dee accepted and enforced y the ppſ- 
© {effions of the” Eliatth Were“ enlarged. New did. theſe 
© Hail to Attend divine worſhip in their ſeveral ca- 
ee thedrals pO 9 of 
e Sie 


«5h K 1 "adminiſtration of the publick weal. He cited 


büſineſs of Kingdoms; and added, “ that, if the 


olemmity: whereas the bi- 
e Rik from the dourt for ten years 


; ” 
> ; 
1 ; 
* - 
: 


! toget clo e attachment :tojlit; che \arch- 
bil 15 ike Pipe) he would-wilh to) reſtrain in thaſe 
of h Poe e coliabitation with the king 

Ia 1 eg exp echefit''to Miſeb abc prudent: men for the Fea- 


0 0 is bee given; anti thictefogey every if they, on, ac- 
© count'of [Re any and ineonveniencies of ſuch a 
ti courſe df Ae HO,j,moſt earnefthy.deſire:to withdraw 


"W themſeluyes Tra! it, they -ought 101 be: forced, by, the 
„ Common Sariee e, their brethren, to contiaue in it, for 
"the * blick uin and tho ſexyice of the church 
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U u 2 Indeed ; 
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Indeed the point was perplexing; ; for, if, on one * 
to ſeparate. the church, fem the ſtate, and to diſentangle 
the clergy from all. civil! Connexions, was of very impor- 
tant uſe to the monarchy of the pope; on the other, to 
take from them all civil gurifdiction, and exclude them 
from the councils, and courts of kings, was very dangerous 

do the power and, intereſts of the church in the ſeveral 
15 Chriſtian Ines. A, en therefore: was 1 1 the 


"eb men, 1 70 105 ren of the ſee of [ang ane Wane re- 
apud Decem 


Seriptores. quired. Radulf de Diceto affirms, that the Engliſh we 
lates above-mentioned heard only ſuch cauſes in the king 
court az did not tendito, bring on any ſhedding of blood: 
Hut it appears, from a treatiſe of Peter de Blois on the office 
of a biſhop, written aſter this time, that the Englifh clergy 
ſuppeſed, they ſatisfied. the obligation laid upon them by 
the, canons not to interfere. i in ſuch cauſes, by withdrawing 
themſelyes When a ſentence of death or loſs of limbs was 
propoungpd. and from the execution thereof; which eva- 
lion he cenſures 48. 4 damnable ſin: and certainly it was 
not according to eielgel letter 5555 {ſpirit of thoſe laws, which 


they had ,acknow ied and cauſed, tobe received in his 

3 kingdom. TY "ds L341 047 F OA 11011 £15 321901 104 1 Hegg 55 

2 _ But there is extant a PT remarkable letter, written to 
V. Apfend. 


the three biſhops, of Saliſbury, Norwich, and Ely, by the 

archbiſhop. of. Canterbury, about this time, in which he 
exhorts them to uſe their utmoſt endeayours to aboliſh a 
moſt pernicious cuſtom, which had prevailed in the church 

of England for ſame time paſt. If (ſays he) a Jew, or 

« the meaneſt layman, be . ſentence of death is 

« * immediately pronounced againſt the murderer 3 but, if 


x «a cler- 


0 F KINO HENRY. nn 
6 3 of whatever rank be murdered, the church, 


<:gontent with excommunicating che murderer, does not 
call in the help of the material ſword.” He then ob⸗ 
te ſerves, © that Peter's ſword, being en ruſty, and no 


« longer able to cut, was deſpiſed. 
The conſequences of this ſtate of things he deſcribes i in 


very ſtrong colours. If (ſays he) a goat or ſheep be ftolen 
« or killed, he who is found guilty of it, or confeſſes the 


4 deed, is r to be hanged : but the murderers of a 


« clergyman, or even of a biſhop, are ſent to Rome, and, 


« after a pleaſant journey thither, return from thence with 


the fullneſs of apoſtolical favour, and a greater boldneſs | 
© in ſinning. - The king claims to himſelf the vengeance. of 


& ſuch enormous crimes; But we, at the riſe: of our eternal 


* ſalvation, reſerve it to ourſelves; the effect of which is, - 


« that impunity is eſtabliſhed, and the ſwords of the laity 


« are whetted by us "againſt our own throats. 'Of this 


the archbiſhop gives a ſhocking inſtance. 


A prieſt at Wincheſter. (fays that prelate) of 8000 re- 


te putation for his learning and morals; was lately murder- 
«ed malicioully. by William Frechet and his wife; nor 


& do. they deny the fact; but they are ſetting out to go to 


« the court of Rome: for the huſband confides in the 


« beauty of his wife, andipropoſes, by proſtituting her in 
© his journey, to bring back great profits, beſides the be- 
« nefit of abſolution from Kuta It is ignominious that 
ſhould be puniſhed: with 
of a prieſt. But we de- 

ſerve this and worſe, bettiuſe, with a'raſh ambition, we 

© vſurp à juriſdifion: Vel 1% any; ond to which 


the killing of a goat or a ſheep 
more ſeverity than the kilh 


1 we have not ihe leaſt title.” ' © 


This propoſition, ſo contrary to the tenets. of ke: 


he ſu pports by ſtrong reaſons, by clear authorities from 


the {criptures, | BF canons of councils, by citations! from 


the 
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Diceto, col. 


G01. ad ann. 
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the fathers, and even from her of ſome of the more 

ancient papes, after which be -conctuder wich this-exhiait. ? 
tion, © Rendering therefore unto God the things wbinh\ ure 
< God s, and unto Ceſar the things whioh' are Clan i, ler 
« us, according to the king r regweſt, leaue to bim the: wen 
e geunce of ſuch heinous offences.” 38-40% 276519 et ont 


From this; letter, of which a ere ages 0 che 


N Fe this books: it evidently appears, that the pro- 


miſes made to cardinal E n and the pope, in the year 
eleven hundred and deventy:fix, by. the king, had not taken 
effect; but that he was endéavouring, with the help of 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury and-the three prelates e 
named; to jor hes the juriſdiction of his own emen courts 
over All murderers without exception, and bring the clergy 
to agree, for the ſakꝭ of their own ſafety, to give up the 
pretended privilege of thbnchuroh, which exempted them 
from his. juſtice in criminal caſes of ſo atrocious mur, 
Vet we ad by a letter from Alexander to the biſhops of 


London and Wincheſter): dated ther ſirſt of Ocoberyinth 


1 el veh hundred and feventy-cight;:that x. 
withe king and hic, ofowbich-Huguzon Dall hen 

3 ee a-h$3 part, as tu mrobute 

Keen an acknowibdgment uf the: richteof the king to. 

try in his cirib courts all cauſes.irelating:to Penne 

excepting: thoſe in which the Churt b was goed 


| k 


| his holineſs had got granted, nar ben any diſ eee 


to grant, what Gervaſe of Canterbury ſays R -Pringipal, 
8 ect Which that prinde had in view, when he deſned that 
Huguzon might he ſent-to:;himp namely, a divorceꝭ hy the- 
authority of the ſee of Rome] from Eleanor, jibis wile. 
And this probably was the cauſe why the king now den 
ported from what had then been ſettled ;betweer en him and 
the legate, and ſought ta regain a more — gunifdib-! 


tion over the eee 


DF: KING E NN 1. „ 
terte a Fs Allo 
wich che . ee was founded; has FOO —_ refuſed 


by that pontiff. > WITS | © IK SAL ISO noir a 
parliament held at WWindlor «i in . year deren 


Aſter the 
hundred and ſeventy-nine, Þy which the realm was: eee. 
into four circuits, and at whichowere preſent the y 


kings who came over from France for that purpoſe, aa 
duke of Breta 


which, as his firſt eflay in war, he performed with ee 
and obtained by his valour the eſteem of the Bretbns. 


ed if tho ſecret article, un 


etagne, Henry ordered the latter to go 
into that dutchy, and reduce to obedience a revolted baron; 


The king of France was::now:bufied in 1 


rations for an act of importance. The -teſolution he had 
taken, in concert with Henry, to go tothe Hel Wars 
made him think; it adviſable to. 
of the realmoin his cabſenoey/ landiitoidecyre' the 
in caſe of his death, by crown 
ing now in the fafteenth 


vir of Mg and! auh under 


Kanding matured beyond the uſual degrbe, 6 db wapablet 
chen 


Performing he) ut Tic 8. f ryh lbnowettb the 
council. He therefore flmmonett all Hris 


ſpiritual and temd 


poral nobles toluttend him at Rheirhs) eathe fifternth g 


Auguſt: but, a ſligtie (before that dhyo name, the young 
prince, who n hunting an the füureſtufo Co 
ſome accident! fopannted hinielf/in/ahbnchace lem 
attendunts}0qhl wm dered! an NOT: bac! echb u hole 
about the denckag This cunuſual fati 
horror exeitedl by the melancholy -olitg dolknd oHG df 
the foreſt; chrovwy i hihi into an ill neſsꝶiſo — nthatghis 
father, deſpairing df relief from Anyohumaniaffiftaucephind: 
recourſe te that of Bedket, whoſe miracles e beheved with 


— 4 


unſuſpe ir | tob obtain ifer his: ſon · cher p 4 
ful interceſfidntiaſ this fir eputed ſaint, did nbt rely on the! 


5 ne, n rante;'; 
but: 


aro heh had format dens zi 


ing chin ſon Philiþ4i wit übt 


* by. | 


provide for: pear 0 ; 


3 5 
Pere. Daniel, 


Hiſt. de 


France. 


5 Penedict. : 


Abb. 
Hoveden... 


| Ger vaſe. — 


for thejr uſe; both- which grants he declared and co 
by a charter. On the third. day he departed, and war at- 
1 tended by Henry as far as to Dover. In the mean time 
his ſon 00 and he received the good news, as ſoon | 
as he came into France, of all danger to the life of that 


| eleven ue and ſeventy-nine. | The) \ Ju 1 
was preſent ; and Philip being oppreſied un 
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but vowed to go in pilgrimage to his tomb at liek 
and make offerings there. Some of his coyncil objefted | 
to this deſign, on account of the danger of his putting 
himſelf in the power of a king whom he had ſo much of 55 
fended; but had there been greater cauſe to apprehend 
ſuch a danger than there really was, his mind was inflexi- 
ble in all reſolutions where his bigotry was concerned. 


| Having aſked and obtained a ſafe conduct, he took with 


him 1 0 earl of F landers, and ſeveral other great nobles, 


and arrived at Dover on the twenty· ſecond of Auguſt. 
King Henry rode all night, from another part of the coaſt, 
to be preſent at his landing, received him on the 1 
with Nil poſſible honours, and conducted him, the next 
day, to the tomb of the primate, on which, after they had 
joined in devotions before it, A cup, or chalice, of gold 
Pas offered by,] Louis. He likewiſe gave to the monks of 


Chriſtchurch in Canterbury a Pere yearly preſent of 
a hundred tons of French wine, beſides exemption from 

all duties, on whatever: ſhould be purchaſed, in his realm | 
firmed 


Lag being paſt, This eſtabliſhed the fame of, St. Tho- 
n. f Canterbury, and greatly encreaſed the ſuperſtitious 4 
1 45 of pilgrims to his tomb. But Louis, ſoon aſter- 

wards, going to St. Denis, with intent to perform there 


new acts of devotion, had a ſtroke of a palſy, which took 


from him the uſe of his right fide; ; ſo that he could not 


be preſent at his ſon's coronation, 4 The pe 1 was 


„r KING n EN A n 
RIO ere OW” wy neſs of his age, and A MY 


of his benz fri 
nes — ! 55 
to füſtain it itftending thereby (fays Diceto) to ſhew 
60 tlie Free, ie he would in ee m ner, - if his aid 
« ſhould be neceffary, ſupport their realm.“ He might 
poſſibly have worn he crown he'fuftained, Ir Philip had 
died (as He was very near doing) a about ten weeks before. 
But, that Hope be on failed, it 8 
for this prince, in con deratibn of his" own royal Aigtiity, 
to have abſented himſelf from this ore mation, that any ac 
of reſpeQ; or tninifterrat offi 


ſeneſchilf of France, and on 0 


Nebunt of the gels which he 


53 


Us Me of fickneſs, Henry helped 


, perfo rformed by him there as 


held in that kingdom, or to Wwhie| be was Heir 2 1 


might not ſeem to affect . 
In the month of Joly, th A, vey, 
hd Rad retired, fo den Sfore* "His deteaſt, f into at 
abbey of canor A. OY fou 2 y- himfelf, and had 
taken theit habit, e 8 t 12 105 Ft 
treaties of Henry, , Who w Vill 1 
cr Püniger © HANK e FE 
thoſe fires made even The Wifelt men 
min a Vent as algen A Recellary 
bi his 5 rear, th ” High 
100 5 we 
elter, Ke Agens 


in og ny 0 Arn 


of Eng gland. 


x #9 ITT | 


Nec pays” 


wp 


19 797 and . 1 28575 10 0 6 
5 zourt, WHINE He complained, of abuſcs and c .corrup- 
tions in ot ers, "particu ty in thbſe of the ſheriffs and 


Vor. III. the 


I, died Nichard de Lucy, 


mine oe Ke we 5 
win made 
i ay £7 " 155. Wh. the abili- 


e * 
4 


Gervaſe, 
Chron. ad 


Benedict. 


Abh. t. i. 


Þ 3r6, . | 


Epiſt. 95. ad 


Hern. Regem. | 


$97 N. fi 
l 


? the batons! | 6 cauſep 


<06ver the! 
But he remarks t the king, 1% Bat ther gibdt / mam of his 
**:ihgdomny though full of harted! candveiomity; againft 
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ays he) he) ate triell inthe dae 


cecgf your highneſs, (Or ybur chief juſt — 62a 
gifts nor partialityiafe admitted; there Alba 
ho — to the ruled of jndgement and Juſtice | 

entence or decree franſpreliithe limits'of Fark. * 


eue ockbt, yet unitat to prereni ih: complaints of the 


ce people abgabe exactions of ſheriffs, or other officers 


. in af iaferiof juriſdictions, whom agyi:of © themnhhadzres 
. .comiicaded-o/ipgredaianl/from coning' rothixicats pf = 


Diceto, col. 
607, ad ann. 


h 1179. 


Powell's 
Welih Chro- 


nicle, ad 


ED eund. ann. 


5 mdrc hes i revenet efiths 


<:cyſed-would berdmef his defendef h Andche ic 


Uutidlerts: 


«/that,nin' ſuch caſes, therworft ene of they pxity 


ace! 


this esmbination fbr muzui fupport et chercoljbadion | 

.οfeiſtales on therback>vfatheocradodite o Gch 
g the dctiptures, which?foldover. eacH otheyqund forin byt 
40 theif elofenefamibienctrable defence. id to boold 5; 
The hui öf zial was difptayed! this yeariim do- 


WIIles) * Muchbcto us hondutro 4a xy ho. ah. I 
dndhad:uilerdſiipgor forbll ious 


{ea b O,Emg 
cipaticy eimithæti ont meur ihe Engliſhbbadders, dhaibing 
come to thetking's!couttyleitherito by tation, 264 th 
Wolth Qlrotliete flaps) wed arrfwerdfoulot 1(asIDibeta 
affirms di ardqretweinitomenatider the? ra Fr 
ſkfes cendu t w a/ bed owhiawaybydonieHngbth ofctifd 
ottepre: tidks is hach ankdblion 
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at the interceſſion of prince Rhees, in the year eleven 
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and majeſty of i thercrawinswernequally bound to puniſh. 
hangman;call ſcdhcerned in this: murder, except; a few cho 
eſcaped:: byoſſying ãnto the woods, where) they led a 


Actordingly) Hendpiſpur Italsleath, by he {bands of the 


wretched life;i af fugitives and outlawyo + Mhyshe did not 


alſo puniſh: Willzamſde Breuſe, lord of: Brechnock, whoy! 


fay) ſeyenty - ſix bad {lain many Welſhmen in Abergavenny 


caſtle, of: which he was governor; wwe are ot well informed. 


Imag. Hiſt, 


It is ſaid by Dieeto, that having invited them ichixher aii in 


order to notify tocthem ama ok; the; parliament of En g 


land, by whicho they; weteoforbitiden)to | 


armed with bows, or ſharp; ;pointedoknives, the there) gon» 


demned them to death fon refuling:to obeys) :andc/exeouttd; 7 
the ſentence by a number>ob. oldies, hreught inttr Ris ort 


go ꝛhame 


ad ann. 1175. 


for that purpoſe. jo Nut o hovakbithitspretepor νννεn ] 
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dai Hereford, 
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muſt, II preſume, have been dome rab sdli ba iſe, 


not mentioned by; theſe wivitery, r — 5 
: forgive) ſuck deeds: as hbſeo a 
could! hinder: the :Welfl nation from taking: revenge ibi 


5 Henry: ta 8 overlook» 


force of nam, to which they had alwayd recourſe when; 


55 the juſtice of the crown was denied or delayed, ant, ofien;! 


without waitingfobaziy:atherredreds, ni 0; by1norg en 
449.5 1894, 903 61 25508 rep io noitio9vtoin 903 3s 
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ngdom; For there preſently wat a com- 
pekition for power between the mother and uncles of 
Plilip on one ſide, and the earl of Flanders on the other: 
the former deſiring to retain the adminiſtration, with which) 
they had been intruſted for ſome time paſt, and the latter? 
having artfully gained an aſcendant over the mind of that 
"hp info into it a jealoufy of their purpoſe, to 


notwithſtanding his having aſſumed the government. The 
conteſt grew to ſuch a height, and the alienation of Philip's 
eſteem and affection from thefe his neareſt relations appeared; 


ſoaking, that it drove them, in the year eleven hundred 


1ghty, to implore Henry's aid againſt the earl. They, 
had acted the Part of friendly interceſſors in his late diſputes; 
with Louis; and his ſafety required, that the direction of 
al che: power of France ſhould not be in the hands of fo: 
formidable. a neighbout to England and Normandy, as the 


1 lord of thgd earldocdis of Flanders and Boulogne. He 


ae Rouen wich the queen of France and her 
whith' he took pledges of them, chat they ſhould act by 


carl of Flanders. This new bond of a 


therefore inelined to their party, and had a meeting at 
D Others, uin | 


his advice;"'and"covenanted to aid them, not only with: the 
forces of his Norman dominions; but alſo with troops out 
of- England. Philip; hearing afathis league, commanded: 
likewife"that-an'army-ſhoalt! inſtantly raiſed in is ger: 
rikeries for his ſervice; but, arhlle che levies were maſking! 


he fuddenly went to Bapaume, and there married the 


daughter of the 'earliof- Hainault, who was niece to the 
ice, thus ins 
diſſolubly formed between him and that prinde, quite con- 
founded the defigns of the oppoſite faction; and made 

Henry think it better to mediate for his friends, than at- 
tempt to ſupport their cauſe: by: arms. Philip's good un- 
derftanding "was TTY to lee, that the diſſention 


between 
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between his mother and him could not be W too. oon. 
He therefore yielded, in a conference with Henry on that 
fubje& at the caſtle of Giſors, to pay her a penſion of ſeven 


pounds a day, Paris money, during the life of his father, | 


and aſter that monarch's death to put her in poſſeſſion of 
all the lands of her dowerꝭ reſerving. to kinaſe, the, for- 
treſſes built thereon, that they mi ght not be rendered, an 


the hands of her party, a means of, diſturbing; the: ens 


peace of his realm. Her brothers, and other lords: con- 
| federated with her, Who had left his court in diſguſt, or 


had been driven from it, were ta be reſtored to his fayour; 
and the earl of Flanders was to hold the ſame power and 
pre · eminence which he (Philip ) had before conferred on 


that prince. Thus, by Henty's good offices, the, gliſcord 
which was arming Ane royal family againſt it 


ſelf, and had-almoſt produced.a,/very- unnatural War, Was: 


prudentiy ſtopt ant extinguiſhed. In a letter Written hy 
that king to Ranulph de Glanaille, on the ſubject of, this 
peace, he ſays , was made entirely eee to: His wi 
« and.>mmeh taiÞit bovour;:1 and 40 the future e: 2 uy, of 
„ biinfelf” an his ſons. But i it was not very 


return to court, ant the credit Which Henry had acquired 
with her ſon in negbociating this treaty; would ſoon leſſen 
his power. Nevertheleſs N e his 
ſubſidiary convention with Henry did homage to that King, 


as he oſten had done before The fœderal compact made 
in the year eleven hundred and ſeventeen between Louis 
and Henry, for the mutual. protection of their, territories. 


in France; and for reſerring all matters in diſpute to the 


leaſing, to- | 
the earl of Flanders, who, feared that the queen-mother's: 
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judgement of arbitrators there named, was alſo renewed 


and confirmed. The only difference was, that Philip did 


not in this, as Louis had us in that. declare a £3.51 
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hig ge., Ube good qualities, of that prince had been mi- 
_ ferably depraved by a narrq; undenſianding.... This turned 


01s; piety into b SH his cqurage; into knight-errantry, his 
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challenge, he ſaid that the” marquis was too inferior to Mm * 


in dignity, and theteftre he would not accept it; but he 


defired à perſonal conference with the emperor, who! grant- 
ed his fequeſt!. In this interview he fo far diſeulpated him- 
ſelf, and ſo mitigated Prederick's diſpleaſure againſt him, that 


he drew from that e a gracious offer of pards 
would only pay a 


5, A he 
ne of five thouſand WP. of ſilver to 
the imperial chamber. But his pride, which had faifed ſo 
many enemies up againſt him, diſdained to ſubmit tö ſuch 
an acknowledgement of his having been to blame. He 


returned into Saxony, and being cited to appear at the 


diet of Goſlar, and anſwer to the ſeveral accuſations brought 
againft him, refuſed to obey, alledging that his perſon 
would not there be in ſafety, and that, his Judges being 
all confederated againſt him, he could not Hope for 


Juſtice. The diet hereupon condemned him as contuma- 
cious, and permitted his accuſers to do themſelves right 
by force of arms. The archbiſhop of Cologne, between 
whom and the duke much enmity had ſubſiſted for ſome 
time paſt, was the firſt who undertook to execute this de- 
cree, with the aſſiſtance of Godfrey, duke of Brabant, 
of Philip, count of Guelders, of Theodoriek, count of 
Cleves, of William, count of Fuliers, and many other 
great lords. Theſe ravaged all Weſtphalia,” and conſtrain- 
ed the few troops which Henry the Lion had there 
to retire to Brunſwick; That prince, apprehending he 
might ſuddenly be attacked by the landgrave of Heſſe, 
the landgrave of Thuringia, and other lords of that 
country, Who, he knew, were hoſtile to him, choſe to 
lead his army thither, and ſecure himſelf firſt from all 


1 danger on that ſide. This he did by two battles, the 


winning of which made him maſter of T huringia and 

Heſſe, where he ſtayed, with a part of his victorious forces, 

10 any poſſeſſion of them, and ſent the reſt, under aa 
e 
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de Lip tad; his general, 6 2 Weſtphalia, w nich ne 
ch 525 Cologne had left tothe guard of the count 
of T Km a chief of — reputation. Him Bernard 
defeated and e in chains to the duke; after: which 


U he took Embden and other towns in thoſe. parts, But, 


the biſh | 


Saxony, | t e: duke, who, before, to obtain abſolution 9 
an excommunication. under which he had been laid b 


of Halberſtad making an irruption into Eaſt- 


yo 
that prelate, had unwillingly ſuffered, him to bold his 


biſhoprick, ordered Bernard to oppoſe. his progreſs there. 
This general drove him thence, and ſoon afterwards took 
his epiſcopal city, which the Saxon troops ſet on fire. 
The biſhop, with great difficulty, eſcaped from the flames, 
but was made a priſoner, and generouſly, freed}, by the 
duke, in pity to his age. „ K 500 tabbo in 1s 
The emperor hitherto had neyer ated 1 by perſon againſt 
this prince, nor ſent, any troops to jain his foes Mhich 
was probably owing to the friendly interceſſions 
great powers that mediated. for him, the king: 


7 


4 England, 
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the king of France, and. che pepe, But they keinſy en- 
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fal, or at, Jes a mitigation 
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oy N y f ex diet th 
been aſſembled 0 8 P os having met at 


Gelnhaulſep, a tow in Weteravia, and; the duke not 
rei th 


20 the fates 7 ale empire, and (as the decree. itſelf ſets 
ſorth) 70 puny his, felony and, contem t of... tbe e . 


authority, did, with the unanimous conſent. of the diet, de- 
prive him of his dutchies of Saxony, Bavaria, Angaria, 


and Weſtphalia, and of all other fiefs which he held of 


the empire. His having deſerted the imperial ſervice in 


Italy, though, it is ſaid to have been the original caule of 
Vol. III. 5 + ">" his 


y, Jegates, to obtain a rever- 
8 19h, > gecree 91 the empire, 

im at, Goſlar. At laſt, in the e year. eleven 
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this proſecutiell, Was! no Halt of Hs charge ;" the | emperor 
qhuſing rather to proceabagainft Hint via judge; thanhas; 

Prine&onotounmrallnghy; drow:intook! 
unſell, ax thei fequeſti of; the Wee gur head ofithe' 
empire, the exdcutian of the hang>andbbegan [idly granting) 
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all his territories, retited to a ſmall, but well-fortified ſea-port d ann. 1181. 

in the dioceſe of Bremen, intending; if he found that he 

could not defend it, to embark there for England, in A 

ſhip prepared for that purpoſe. But, inſtead of beſieging 

this place, the emperor brought his army from Holſtein 

by the Elb, and encamped near Luneburgh, which city 

he had ordered to--be cloſely ſhut up, but not attacked: 

his intention being to preſerve it for the dutcheſs of Sax- 

ony, the king of England's daughter. Her huſband was 
perſuaded, in the deſperate ſituation to which his af- 

fairs were now reduced, that his beſt reſource would be © 

to implore the compaſſion: and mercy of the emperor, 

whoſe. mother was his aunt... He therefore aſked a ſafe- 

conduct, which the 'emperor:. having: granted, he went 
to that. prince, and throwing: himſelf at his feet, begged 

that ſome of the territories, which he had been deprivedd 


of, might be reſtored to him. n . Nee eee 
The emperor ſeemed: to be: touched at ſeeing this great 
potentate, who in the empire itſelf had been lately a 
riyal to the imperial power, ſo miſerably humbled: but, Hit. d'Alle- 
however. his heart might be diſpoſed, his policy could not an 181. 
wiſh that he ſhould again be much raiſed above his pre- 8 
ſent ſtate. Nor was; it caſy, atsthis time, to recover for 
him any off: the forfeited countries; as thoſe who had 
gained them would be, very unwilling to give up the pof- 
ſeſſion of them, and the emperor had no right to feverfe 
what was done by the unanimous judgement and autho- 
Vor. III. — — nity 
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even obliged; 038 thei preſence oß the ſtates of tlle empire, | 


_ Probable: that he put no uf 
expectations; but he might / believe that time N‚uld pro- 

_ duce; more: favourable conjunctures, and that; in the mean 
While, his. abſence would anitigate the reſentment! of tlie 

a empire. ' Many reaſons had prevented his father-in-law, 
the king of England, though. very affectionate to him, 
ftom pig! his cauſe by force of anner One, aſſign- 
ied by an Engliſh writer, cont 
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* 46 che empire: withbuvrvitio concatrencern icke, had 
part of all thedpoils ofthe; dukd; aodit 
ed W no prey to him hythe mere f Ii; 
en grace: Ie could only recummend his petition de che 
favour of a new diet; whithrihe; offered to do, andicallet! 
one to aſſemble at»Quidlen on that buſineſs. The 
duke appeared there, and n; preſented his requeſt: 
but, a warm diſpute arifingcbetween' him and his ſucceſ 


in the dutchy of Saxony, the emperor thought it ꝓ dent 


to diſtolve: — aſſembly; andi rafetred che affan to the con- 


1 liderationiof another held at Hrfort . Ha:this the nde 


boured to juſtify or excuſe his former conduct; but, either 
he failed in that attempt, or the intereſt of. all thoſe who 
bad ſhared-in his ſpoils: was ſo ptvalant in the diet, that 
granting him ian face οf land; He was 


to take an bath, that, within a term aſſigned, he would 
go dut of Germany, and would not returm before Ihe end 
of ſeven ycam; the emperop i flattering him with hopes 


that reſtitution: might be made of ſome ofichib-Biefs,rahd = 
poſſibly of them all, when by ſo long atv enjayment of 


ompenſation had been giuen tu the 
— poſſeſſors forithe injuries he had dbne theme, L i 


great reonfidence»inany ſuch 


the profits of chem, ie 


emporary with him, is' the 
er of the places where the war-was made; but the 
impropriety of that king's interfering in à matter which 
cid only be decided by: the laws-of che *cilpire} in 
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Was not eonfiraintthq Hutz iuthebem 


geror hold d diet nt 


Mertz on the! — eleven / hunchecd 


.andieighty<twoy bl 


teſt 


enrF; fent-atother.embaſty afotbb getate 


lords ofohis:tburt}? tor follicib that affemblyd imobehalfbof 


bis-fori>indhawy\ ant ov ilch ohlsthek 
the earl] of Flandrrta to dhidd h oiHterreſſiting bybatheirs. 
Vet nothing moreavanobtiined than the fhdrtenihg af the 


exile imp 
4 deny ——— oft dnt 
i tor her Jowed, + if: ſhedbhofe totiαν 
pointing wh 
| wy herouſekndv benefit, bib theb ment uit chef hufbanfl. 
This «Qowernicontimne £theoftrang and opule 
Brunſwickthnd Eunsburg with the tdriivories;thifeuntebe- 
- longing which accotdinigly! ware! ſecuited andigharahtiedeto 
"that princeſs'by] the! emperbir 
to dee lin ie -Before-ahe.cndgof 
the ſummenpthieyreanr;sogether into: 1] erinanty%/ bring mging 
"with!themn trees wow) Whomothes el 
named Henry: doquired Afterwards by bmrrings, uthe 
County Palatine of ther Rhüht, land- the * nafued 
"3 Ocho; was icro/ied king of BGErmamy 


in Geri dildo fo ap 


* 


hundred and if ta r:of other Weſtin 
 welvehlindredrand nim. The king ef ;Roglandy avthis 
time, was ſuppteſſii 


but hearing of their an hals e Haften Jaco e Rotes, 


and by the kindneſs: he-ſhewedi ito the up fortunateqduke 


f ge b him all the conſolation; bis-diſtebſs;would admit f a 
4 diet, 


— 
beenca m, 


eOwnrfaigrtitwhickohe 


— bd 


omahk due fror ſetinjttaithriebyeatt, band | 
theolkaws er 


Benedict. 
Abb. 
ad ann. 1182, 
Hiſtoire 


d' Allemagne. 


m d eedGidf lsa dee. duſto Gaben, e 


triklescorf 


gur the dietz on en: ” 


in the year eleven ok 
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Nnedict. 
Abb. ad 

ann. 1180. 

_ Gervafe, cal. | 


1467. 


great Miſchief and- prolonged-it to the year ele 


8 1 1 A f ) VIX +0 

90 WS l iS Toh FusGFET HRK LIF (Eu ai 
gilt Purhich/ Tus ormdoicgedofhis- having, by a'oprbud 
and Molent Corti utt dne hiuch to deſerve it, embirreved 
td; his mind. dfter a fed day, a great number of the 
German nability, date vaſſals to this prince, hof with the 
emperorꝭs / leave, had attended hirn in his journey, to ſbeõ 
thairi-reſpe& and affection for his perſon,” were! diſmiſſed 


by him and :fent home. Before their departure Henry 


[il them rich preſents: He alſo gave to the duke à 
Prtingely maintenance, and ſupported K whole family, 


With yalt: 


expened; todhimfelf. But the duke quickly left 


| bimgcand;wentioni [pilgrimage to dt. James of Com- 


poſtella, His Wife and children — to reſide on 
Normandy: is, lool. OHIO: $94 n 1 f 661 
510 1d WN © Ad- 1903 1 1 . A 8.4 


During the courſe efithels events, from the year are 


hundred, wd feentyobinects. the year eleren hundred and | 


eighty-two,bagthing had: ha ppened. in England. to. give | 
Henry, pth,owacalthels,: except that he was forced. to 
Gain toothe eintgall;the money oß that kingdom, 


which beche fande cf: his oyners, bad been mud 


debaſęd. O Thebdiſorder eie d by the late inteſtine 
trouhles in all branches ——— — oe 


the 


1 and. eightyzowhen effrctual gare Was. taken by 


king. te nedreſs ithnHel fined the, offendert ſeverely, bting- 
ing up thoſe from; the gquatry mints; in open ni ſledges or 
Sartste d rand two; chained together. I et Ido not find 
that be puniſhed any of them with-dea 


eath, the uſual. ſen- 
tencer om clippers ande comers in this-reigns c;: Itziappears 
as Tegcprdzethat, the year before. this, the ſneriff of Lon- 
Agcounted.tq,the, king's Exchequer, for the goods. of 


a-woman, executed jor clipping f. ſilver dans 1 


190 5 D2 iochugas aft if 


' 
* N 
* 


.QF KING HENRY In. 


In theilytat eleven hundred and aghty oné, Lawrence 
ae ach tho f Mublin, iohme to Normandy, an 
ronght with; him from Irland ain of Roderick O ©o- 
_— a:boſtagezto:Hlenry (for the better obſerrance of | the 
treaty oonclodedꝭ in = ecyear eleven hundred and feventy> 
five; with regard ta: ithe tribute vehich Roderick ws to pay 
CE tle off Gabanght, and: to levy for Henry 
from the other inferior Irifiprinces. His 4 5 failed in 
this point had drawn upon him the arms of Fitzaldelm 
and Commis in thei year:eleyen hundred and ſerenty- ſeyen, 
and the pledge he now gave t pee s- ought- more par- 
ticularly on him, ho put to death the ſon 
of Dermod king of Leinſter, on account of his father's. 
breach of faith. - The archbiſhop ſoon afterwards: took 
leave of Henry, and was going back to Dublin, but died 
on the way, beforerhe:could mbar.. 101 
Giraldus -Cambienſis ſays, that Henry had! conceived d 
jealouſy of this:ptelate, becauſe he had obtain d, at che tn. 
teran council-ſonie privileges from the pope, ift faveur bf 
his nation, which the king thought injurious to his own 
royal dignity, O Thien perhaps, wasone feaſon hy the ITriſſi 
reported that mitmucles were done by him, and honoured him 
as a faint, preſently After his 2 q But as ſoon as Henry 
beared chat thei was dead; hel ton the archbiſhoprick. into; 
his owh ren fe, e, y-to2ti& rights of bis Engliſh- pre. 
rogative, / which. ho! extteiſed! over Ireland, as a realm un- 
nexed to thut dercn. He alſo ſent thither the eonſtable 
of Cheſter aud Richard de Peck, to take from Hugh de 
Laey the government of that ile, with the cuſtody of f Dub: 
_ lin, for habing, without his permiiſſion, married a daughter 
of Roderick, king of Conauglit. It is probable that this 
lord, by means of that alliance, prevailed on Roderick to 
deliver the hoſtage above-mentioned into Henry's hands; 
_ 1 wel this act to Juſtify the — match: 


he 


Abb. ad ann. | 
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he had made; but, other circumſtances "concurring: to ex- 
cite a ſuſpicion of his ſeeking to obtain a greater power in 
Ireland than a ſubje& ought to have, the umbrage it gave 
to the king could not beſo removed. He was recalled in- 


to England, and required to anſwer there for his deen, 
on Henry's return thither. 


That prince, on the 3 of: Koo this year, 


| had taken leave of Philip, king of France, after a con- 
ference held between them on the borders of Norman- 
dy, during which, exhortations from Pope Alexander the 

Third to all Chriſtian princes, nobles, and commons, 


that they ſhould form A cruſade. for the defence of the 
Holy Land, having been ſhewn- to both kings, Philip 


pr romiſed the knights of the temple and hoſpital, who 
r 


ought this bull, to join with Henry in ech ſuc- 
that country, the preſent weakneſs whereof re- 
quired the aſſiſtance which his Holineſs thus implored, 
and for which he offered a full remiſſion of fins, with 
other indulgences uſually granted to cruſaders, But ac- 
cidents intervened which obſtructed this purpoſe, - _ 
While Henry was haſtening to Cherburg, from which 
rg intended to ſet fail for England, he was accoſted 
the earl of Bar, who was going into Spain, at the head 


| 6 an army of more than twenty thouſand | Brabanters, 


to make war on the Saracens and Publicans there, at 


the ſpecial command of the pope. His Holineſs had 


laid upon him this charge as a penance for his fins, 
and affociated to him theſe men, who, having been al 
excommunicated by the Lateran council, as free-booters 


and cut-throats, were to atone for their crimes by turning 


their ſwords againſt the Mahometans and other enemies 


of the church. It appears from the Publicans being joined 


with the Saracens, as the objects of this warfare, that ſome 
of the hereticks 1 in the South of France had gone from 


5 EY | | thence 


> or b He bee 1. 


SITES * 21 n 19 lar ENT IN 
tens A Spain, Bl Wt ths ei of tht 
a point WI ich the; DOD 85 0 1 b ED or a. 0 
try to BHP, it by 15 7] $_ EXtrao! A ethodl. Earl, 

b ped the king 8 . > Hs 


ho wanted money, se the 
ſaid, he would liberally upply his Mead if Bead His 
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Brabanters would go, 4 Jernfalets. lt r Spine G i 


which propoſition he e aſked time to take theft Pirtans; 
but what anſwer they made we are not Told Hor it 
clear whether Henry , deſired to ſend th f en to the 


anſwer the purpoſe of. his going Kiel! + Pra MH 
with the forces e intended to lead int thoſe om 5 Cer. 


Gone jy the 


tainly a better method of defending 
have been found: for much 750 


puny... 


12 0 
e 1 29911 


on hp. cont fd, 
a * 115 
nicious peſt; 


Henry as'c come by wi 85 d Sich 
bark for his Ahe to "El 39, when 4 
receiving an expreſs from Ling Philip, teſſed 
. to return, and C po 4 0 — aneh, i 
monarch now e Self IC Ae ere in | 
his mother, on account of. the Wh 2 7 be Ro the esel 


of Flanders, but with that 125 mt 
it was a claim, ſet up . to 98 lordlbiß ofa 
caſtle in the province f Beauv g to 

man high in the eſteem and fe 


young count of Clermont. Ph | | * — — de 
be doubtful; but the violence of My clairnant, WHO ek. 


„ 


ened to decide the controverſy by. arms, was more offen- 
five to Philip than the injury he ſuppoſed to be done to 
his favourite 3 - and it may be preſumed that This" mother, 

Vor. III. 3 LE ODER who 
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25 1 2 


lf Te cafe bf 


Benedict. 
Abb. ad ann. 
1181. | 
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to infſame his feſemerent 
neſit he had drawn frem A mediation v 
diſpute, and the deference which he paid to the wiſdom of 
| that king; made him deſire his preſetice” and advice on 
this bulinelt⸗ in which Hen 


the count of Clertnont Bad lately acknowletlged himſelf 
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who had now ac&fs'to Fre 4 y ſeized. & un 
the" eatl⸗ er \the be- 
on a former 


Himſelf was 


coticerned; as 


mis vaſſal. We are not enough informed of the 1 intrigues 


of thoſe times, to know the particulars which paſſed at a 


confetence concerning this matter, wherein the two kings 


and the earl of Flanders were preſent: but the war, which 


was breaking out between Philip and the earl, was by 


Hlenry's endeavours ſtopt; and that monarch, who thought 
that his friendly interceſſions would no longer be needful, 
went from France into England. His firſt care in tha 
realm was to obtain the cohfEnt of His © 
| for the arming of his pep le, which bi 


Wer, to a law 
one of the moſt 


memorable acts of his reign, 1 ſhall 22 e the whole ſta- 


See abb 
dix to this 
book, from 
Benedict. 


Abb. f. 365, 
366. and from 


Hoveden. 


tute, or aſſive,/as 1 it is called in the hooks'of chat age. The 
tenor thereof id as Follows, be itt, 7, 
01 1. Whoſoever is 


poſſeſt of one pes fee ſhall hav 
5 à coat of mail, and a helmet, and a ſhield, and a 
lanee; and every knight { ſhall have ſo many coats 
of wall helmets, ſhields, and lances, a he bath 
Enuights- fes: in his eſtatee =! 
2. ; Every free lay-man, who hath; in chlbek 8 
to the value of fixteen Wirkt ſhall have a coat 
of mail, a helmet, a ſhield, and a lance. 


3. Every free lay- man, who arb, in chattels or rent, 


ten marks, ſhall have an W ans and ſcull-cap 
of iron, and a lance. 
4. All burgeſſes, and the whole community of free. men, | 
| © ſhall have a jacket, lined (or quilted) with wool 
or tow, a rakes of 1 iron, and a lance, 


5. And, 


OF KING HENRY U. 


1 by Pe every. one of theſe 8 ſhall ſwear, 
W that, before the feaſt of St. Hilary, he will pro- 


vide theſe. arms, and be faithfull- to King Henry, 


then of the Emp refs. Matilda, and will keep 
fe theſe. arms for his. = 

mand, and with fidelity to the King and king- 

ne And no man, When he hath theſe arms, 


_ ſhall fell, pawn, lend, or in any manner part with 


them out of his PER. cuſtody. Nor ſhall the. lord 
of a paſſal, eith er by forſeiture, gift, or Pledge, 
or by any other m means, take them from him. . 
2 On the death of any man polleſt of theſe arms, they 
_ thall xemain to his heir: but, if the heir be not 
of ſuch an age as. That he can, uſe. arms when re- 


„ 2 be who ſhall have the cuſtody of his per- 


ſon Ys b AS, Sl et his arms, and ſhall 6h 


p "ll he he uch an 1 
A 0 1005 t 0 hey thall aN to 
e burge more arms ; than, he 1 5 to 
8 . KC 0 ON is 1 „ he a or glve 
„ 2 DP away, pf part with. t em io-lomar man fo qua- 


ſervice. And no b rgeſs. (hall. beep; mare than he 
.. Qught. ta,haye. according to this aſſiae. 
= W 10 en 


91 16 5 rwile part with i it, ſo As, that 1 may be uſe 
olle Fi be. King's ſeryice. 9 
7 no man ſhall carry any: arms out of En heed, f 


85 unleſs by,the. ings. order; nor ſhall any man fell 
- . £t] 75 — hal to anot 
nor ſha] APY merchant or ot 


8 . . Out of E e 


3 . 
* 1 


VVT 


ervice, according to his com- 


hem e Hg! $ Gr 1 


26 ©: liked in that he, may keep. them for the King's 


na! keep 1 in his poſſeſlion a coat 
mail habe igeon, but ſhall fell or give it awa i 


er Who. would, carry. them out, 
r perſon carry any 
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The tb chem in any f the counties through which they 


circuits, At ele King! 
| have thek arms, not my their Hnds or their goods, but cor. 
porally, in their fnb&2 . % moe NSH, od 0 3764 


of m__— had always intended what this ſtatute enact- 


HI Jr DRM Ig ei. BEP E 


RNS bf chi ae Atreglons re gde for ap« 
beit ad hundreds and brrrtougIIS of evbry county; 
to diſcover WhHe ad gage Cr gente to the vabue expreſſed 
therein; En Whith InqueR"ti perſon,” who had not chats 
tels to the va ue f Gixtcen frafk 2Bketen A leaſt. Was to 


beiter. The Pine jaltices in their etrcuite, were required 


to inroll the in of the jurors," and of thoſe whwthould 


| re found to have chattels'or rents to the value above- men- 


tioned; after which they were to eauſe this ſtatute (or 
aſſize) to Ber publickly read; and all "ths perſons concerned 
were to be fworn to! plerve it in all points The act fur- 
ther dſtects, that if it ſhould happen that any one of thoſe 
A 1 hae the ry e 8 his'coun- 

en t ices-are” there; they ſhall” t him to 
defofe them in another count and Who doth not. 


all command Hin, as le foves Himfelf and all 
art” 10 de at Weftinifiſter Witkrir eight days after Mi. 
claelluls, ck chete t take the oath; They are alſb er. 
Aeted, 60 e it to be Publickly notified; in their ſeveral 
il Puniſh thoſe k fall fail to, 


A law of the fam nature hach beet” mhdde b y rhe king; 


about the be ginning of this yeat; in His territoties abroad, 


and his ple was followed, within 4 ſhort time, by the king 
of France and the eart of Flanders, in alf their dominions. 


It does kim great honour, that he was the- firft author of 


fuck a reg ulation: 'for no prince who deſired to goyer tyn 


aneh would thus have armed his whole peo le; nor 


could any country in which fuck a law was maintained be 
either enflaved by the crown, or much oppreſſed by the 
nobles. It ſeems, indeed, that the ancient conſtitution 


ed; 


J DEI HEN heENRYETI> ; » 

ed; a5iall;frechalders wore 5 1 PB. ommgn. 
of che land, fo-affif in appoing,and, dr ut inya 
but the want of care trpH vide the; by 
focmenywho.idignot; hold any ff 5 Ml ary tenures, 
with proper. farms, »rendered that, obligation, gf, little ar ng 


effect. e eee e this time, the whale community 


of freemen.(torq| communia Hiberarum hominum) al bound 
to have in their -n cuſt 
the vſual/arms1of a hoer ſoldier Hong Al; who, Were * HM 
fixteen marks, um chattels or rents, Were co proy'g de heayy 
armour; nay, even, thoſe, who, had but te „ere to, 
niſh ithemſelves;with ſeullr caps and SET 1 
and leave them: to their heirs, . togeth er with 1 — 
which, Lad het upderfiand.. ge 
horſemen, but long pikes,95 ſpars... Ne: a 
and arrowo/is/ made in this, ſtatute, not. T 
thoſe, weapons; were not vſed h 


1 boot: 
uſe of them was nbewointenddeditg he laid FI 
bot becauſe ig, Ws not pegeſiary it genf 

general icuſtoꝶ of. All the, qMMef ardery, of; th 
niſh thetmſglues with them f ors by. ſeveral p 

books of thoſe-times, it eyidently(appears, 
part of the: Engliſh infantry were now, Expert archers 9.0 ang 
es WHS And villages, the) young, men Were: 
accuſtome torattend with each other, N ſhgoting able 
the long bow AfA daily exerciſe and ſport. Ix is prob 


that in Eranes ſ lis practice as not ſa common: erm ſche 5 i 


aſſire af arms, enacted hy Henry for | is tranſmarine; dor 
minions, it is ordered. that every freeman De bores 05 
a lance! and a ſword, ora bau and: arraus, Wl ter 


tive might be given to e eee general u 


. 
l 


* 


0 
latter chan had, higherto prevailed: there. 1 Wh the W the 
9 9 


Vas omitted among the e aſſigne e Er by 
i TER 2001 A bod hog eot * 


a 2 and 15 


and tranſmit to their Naur . 


That e the greater | 


See Benedict 


Abb. t. i. 


f. 353. ad 


ann. 1161 
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by this law I cannot fay : but, perhaps, it was thought that 
the knights would have it of coutle ; and for the infantry 


the ſpear (improperly there called a lance) might be deemed 
of more uſe, as it would better enable them to keep. off 
the aflaults' of the enemy's horſe. in a battle. The for- 
bidding any Jew: to have in his cuſtody a coat of mail, or 
an habergeon, ſhews the jealouſy of be ſtate with' regard 


to that people: and this aſſize is a proof, that the ſlaves 
lor villeins) in thoſe tags were quite: nat <xort; EH. 


ſtaves, or with bows. 
Gervaſe of ae e Lode, chat, in ; conſeguance. of 


the oath. impoſed by this law, „ unſkillful ruſticks, uſed 
to mattocks and ſpades, umwillingly gloried in the arms 


<« of ſoldiers.” That «nwillingne/s might ariſe from their 
being conipelled to buy the arms: but this was well 24 
paid to them by the means which it gave them of pro 

tecting themſelves: againſt violence and oppreſſion ; I 
the realm was much ſtrengthened againſt a foreign enemy 
by their being thus armed. The only danger from it 
was, that they might be too prompt in having, recourſe 


to their arms, on light occaſions, at home. But, not- 
withſtanding this objection, one of Henry's, chief motives 


for this regulation was to raiſe up a ſtrength in the 1b 


of the people, from which he thought he ſhould, havele 


to fear, whilſt his government was diminiſiered, with, - | 


nignity and juſtioe, and the rights of the commons were 
ſhielded by the regal authority, than from that of the barons 


or tenants by knight's-ſervice, more liable to combine in 
factious connexions againſt : the ctown: and the ſame po- 
licy might induce the king of France and the earl, of | 
F landers to adopt the ſame meaſuree. 

At the end of this aſſize was added a 2 f {af 


br es has been taken i in a mer . of dais AE). 


* 


\ 


. or RING HENRY 1. 1 
to buy or fell # any ſhip'for the Uſe df foreigners, or draw 
| away Any mariner 1 n foreign/clervice 5; which affords; a, 
preferniptiony thab the Eng ith built, better ſhips in thoſe 
days than their neighbours, and that Henry, at this time, 
in guarding the kingdom, by the moft proper methods, 
agalnff future attacks, did not the importance of 
preſerving to it the ufe-dF-all it's ſhippi ing and ſeamen. 
The remainder of this year, eleven hundred and jt va 
one, produced” nothing of much moment in the ſtate- 
affairs of England; but, in thoſe of the church ſome 
events, deſerving of notice, happened during that period. 
On the twentieth of September, died Fope een the 
Third. His character was exempt from any of thoſe; vices 
which diſhonour a pontiff. His private life had been pure, 
his manners decent and mild: : but his f pirit had been 5 
high, and his -ptinciples much the fame; concerning the 
rights and dignity of his ſee, as thoſe of Gregory che, 
Seventh A refined - policy, undiſturbed: by any vig t N 
paſſions, and fupported: by great firmneſs, had enabled *. os 
to maintain a diſputed election, through the. courſe of 
eighteen years, againſt a mighty emperor, who employed 
the whole foree of Germany to oppoſe him. After the 
conteſt was over, he ſhewed bimfelf not vindictive, re- 
ceiving with kindneſs Calixtus, when that prelate (the 
third antipope whom his enemies had ſet up) fubm 
ted to his mercy, letting him eat at his den and give. 
ing to him, inſtead - of the Roman pontificate, a quiet 
ſee in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. There is no credit due 
to the accounts in ſome authors, not contemporary with 
this pontiff, of his inſolent treatment of the emperor 
Frederick, when that prince was compelled to be re- 
cConciled to him, in the year eleven hundred and ſeven- 
ty-ſeven; as Cardinal Baronius and others have ſuffi- 
ciently proved. Bur, . he did not tread on * 
nec 
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riſdiction in a very outragequs manner, comn 
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neck of the emperor; he fo ſo ſubjected the imperial pow-er to 


the papal, that he left, his ſee more triumphant than it had 
ever been before, and not only the rightful prerogatives of 
the empire, but thoſe of all other princes of the Roman 
communion, much. impaired and diminiſhed, - A Aittle be- 

fore his death he had exerciſed oyer Scotland the papal 3 a 4 


legates to put that whole kingdom under an inter lick, and 


> excommunicate the king himſelf, for not admitting into 
the ſee of St. Andrews a biſhop named John olds chin 


This man, in the year eleven hundred and ei bty, had 
been a competitor for that prelacy with Hugh the king's 
chaplain, and appealed to the pope. againſt bis e election, 
as uncanonical; notwithſtanding, which appeal, and; before 
any. ſentence on the Ic of the. cauſe; could be given at 


Rome, the king, ordered hi US. chap! ain to ped, 


A legate was ſent to enquire into this buſineſs, on whoſe re- 
port Alexander depoſed Hugh, and, confirmed the; glection 


of John Scott: but the king was reſolute againſt receiv- 


ing the latter; and Hugh with equal firmneſs reſuſing to 
deliver to chat prelate the ring and paſtoral, aff, _ 
therefore excommunicated by the legate, and the ſentence 


againſt him was confirmed by the, pope... This proceeding 


Is much incenſed the kings whoſe highsſpirit his; misfor- | 


tunes had not depreſſed, that he baniſhed, John Scott, and 
with him his uncle, the biſhop of Aberdeen, and all his 


other kindred; cauſing alſo the dwelling ee of the 


biſhop of Aberdeen. to be burnt to the ug, 
The two prelates, thus exiled, went to Henry i in \N or- 


- mandy; together with the pope's legate, and made their 


complaints to him, as ſovereign of Scotland, againft his 
vaſlal, the Scotch king. Henry ſent bereupon a meſſage 
to that prince, entreating him to remit, his anger againſt 


8 chem, and, if he ac a not do this,, en him to come 


Over 


| 
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over to him in Normandy and anſwer to his juſtice eon- 
cerning this matter, or to ſend other proper perſons to an- 


ſwer for him there. In obedience to this ſummons William 
went into Normandy, and through Henry's mediation an 
agreement was made, that the biſhop of Aberdeen ſhould 


be ſuffered to return in peace to his fee, and that John 
ſhould: reſign the biſhoprick of St. Andrews, on con- 


Abb ad aun. 
1481. | 


dition of having any other in Scotland which he himſelf 


ſhould chuſe, and with it the office of chancellor of that 


realm; if to this exchange of ſees the pope's conſent 
could be gained. But, inſtead of conſenting, his Holineſs 
ordered the biſhop of Durham, by a ſpecial commiſſion, 


and the archbiſhop of Vork, as ordinary legate from the ſee 


of Rome in Scotland, to put that kingdom under an inter- 
dic, if John was not received as biſhop of St. Andrews 
without further delay. This injunction was publiſhed in 
the year eleven hundred and eighty- one; and many of 


the Scotch clergy, being ordered by the legates, on pain 
of excommunication, to pay their canonical obedience; to 


John, went accordingly to him; which the king fo reſent- 
ed, that he confiſcated all their lands and goods, and drove 


into baniſhment them and their whole kindred. Hereup- 


on, in obedience to a mandate from Rome, the archbiſhop 
of York excommunicated that prince, and the biſhop of 
Durham laid a general interdict upon all his dominions. 
Theſe exertions of the eccleſiaſtical power were more for- 
midable to him, from there being at this time a pretender to 
his crown, named Mac-William, who, deriving his deſcent 
from the ancient kings of Scotland, had landed in Murray, 
and, with the aid of his friends, got poſſeſſion of that pro- 
vince, from whence he infeſted the other parts of the king- 


dom. But in this criſis, happily for the king and the nation, 


Pope Alexander died, and, about a month aſter him, the 
archbiſhop of Vork; which events enabled William to 
Vor. III. e 8 treat 


Benedict. 
Abb. ad ann. 
1181. 
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1182, 


Hoveden, ad 


ann, 1182, 


Ep. Rolland. 


Dolens. E lee- | 


ti, et Se lvani 
Riev. Abbat. 


ad Pap: m. 


Benedict. 


Abb. ad ann. 
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treat more fuccelily 


had: laid 
between Une 
reſarred to che bifhap of Dol in Bretagne and the ahbe 
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hes, ily 8 AG 2g F K. 1 0 F E oy 


-2y70ds 230509d od Ad bas 2 ein 21d] 
withethe,f W. of Rome Harne. 
In the year eleven hundred and eighty- tuo, he bichof 

Glaſgow, and the, abbat, of, Męlroß, ning been. ſens. by 


that king to Alexander's ſucceflor, who had ta ken, the 
name of Lucins. che Third obgaigge from this Ponziff ab- 


a fall; 158 EN wr e Taking the diſpute 
competitors; for the ſee of St. Andrews being 


0 of 
Ridaut, I whom Lucius commiſſioned to, determine this 


buſineßꝭ, the king a: greed with chem, that the bithaprick, of. 
Ba l ths given . to.. John: Scott, with the office 


aß chanesllor of, ee Scotland and revenues 
equiyalent to. What hechdd ꝓoſſaſt agibiſhop of St. Andrews, 


augitnontęd by. farty marks. addutionalingome, on condition 


af his: burning theke he hach gained from Pope 
Alexander the [Fhird*td confirm him in that ſee. It was 
ke wiſel graited that all the friendsfof. this pr glate, WhO 


bad been Barred: font Bemland 6n;his atcount, ſbeuld 


ba: racalled to theirrcountty and recover their Festen. 


'The king further conſentedp if John would: inſiſt upon it, 


that Hugh ſhouldibe tranſſatedd from St. Andrews to Glaſe 
gow,/but expreſſed much reluctance ay beingſoreacl $9 remtore 
eco fnmothe former of thoſe: dest and lw aim 
to to Lucius againſt jt 3::inyeonſequentce of which | 
the t. parties were heard by the whole: ſacteda col. 
lege, in the year eleven hundred yand ei ohty-three; 1abd |} 
| Judgement was giwen, that the ſee of ee - 
be:taken from»boths, whereupon they made an abſolute 

reſignation thereof into the hands 06 the pontiff. and 


then went out of ithe caurt. But, after a few days, Lu- 


cius reſtored it to Hugh, and granted to John the biſhop- 


. rick of Dunkeld with all the other additions which had 


been 2 and to which the — had agreed, en- 
treating 
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treating that prince to receive. into favour this ality and 
his friends, and grant to them the ſeyeral benefits above-- 
mentioned, on the love of the apoſtles Peter and Paul, and 
out of reverence for tht: apoſtolical ſee. But all this Was 


| overturned in the following ien as L-ſhall- hereafter! 


relate. n * * AS; r *; N . 1 


Before 1 end the abe unet of ckürek Again in Great! Be 
om the year eleven» hundred and eighty to the | 


ghty-four, it will be proper to 


Britain fror 
year eleven hundred ad- 


hn 


take notice of anant of Prerogative,” done, ee on the. i 


deatł bf the hbiſhep of Vork, in t. 
dred and eigh one. That 1 relate}; whe 
opulent Tee duri 


4" twenty-ſejen. yeats, left behind 


'# 


him (beſides plate and three hundred pieces of gold) ele- 


ven thouſand pounds of ſilver in the money of f: MS 
an immenſe ſum, to which an hundred and ſixty-five-thou-. 
ſand of our pounds ſterling would-be hardly equivalent 
now All this he bequeathed to charitable. — i 
by a verbal will declared à little before his death: but 
Henry, 1 zgainſt him, thaz he bimſelf had af - 
firmed, when his health and mind were ahb that, 
_ no bequeſt would be valid, which was made by any church- 
man dut ing is aft illneſs, order 
to the le of the“ cron) A8 if 1 he had died inteſtate. An 
truthy he n 

tained from Pope 
the effects of an h elergyman to his juriſ 
had made a will on bis dearh- bed, and had not diſtributed 
what he bequeathed! with his o.]n hands. The king 
therefore hadabotts the archbiſhop's own authority; . 
— of tke pdpe for this act: butt the biſhop of Durbam 
Hugh de 
dred maxks, as one of the executors of the -axchbiſhop's 
will, boldly anſwered Henry's ö, ww ws orders Lan 
Voc. III. Hefti Aa a 2 is % 0.008 


8 uſes, ; 


dithe whole to be ſeiaed 


not oni Had given i this op inionʒ but had, ob- of 
Atexanderithe.Third a my to ſeize 
diction, who 


Fr 


Puſey) who had receiued and rp three hun- : 


' Diceto, ut 
ſupra. 


Abb. ad ann. 
1182. ö 
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chat prince, idemanded>:thins: of: -him-thatbbe dad gion 
them 15! the blind; the unh, the zäme, 'androther poop 


 peoplez er hadidifpbled ofÞ>heni11inl repairing chairehes 
or bridges, and would not ftather? thewback,r)] for which 
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Henry took from him his qualace ace at Durham; and U 
in ; other methods to conſtrain hun to reſtore whatahe had 
+ nud cut z a2 which; thenJaw and pratvtice- of 
4 thoſe: times mig ght- deten; warrant, bur whicly/does 
i not ſcein agreca 0 the equity aid che denity of Henry's 
ar | general conduct! 1 a e e ang 


Ii remarkable chad dan; all the legacies left by the 
archbiſhop; of York there was none tony: eonvent}}: And 


Pate:  Williani of | Newbury: [has\teconded a faying of chat pre- 
late very extraordinary in thoſe times, that his predeceſſor, 
archbiſhop. Tur ting bad mover bean gui of a mare grievous 
„ rb in building Hun bey. bi At which the clergy 
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-*., out 'biorappearing te be ſcandalized;uhe' layed, ; + The 
avert men if they" did wor c tbe 
*\ Dis. above." Indeed the. ſecularip 


ton „that the Zeal of the 
whole firehur "of their olarity 
the monks; whom this Mxiter, 
calls Cbriſtian Philojophi 


Wh. HUT 
ers. SHonkddep — — 
was fo wonderfully blind, itfibugh ;otherwiſe a inan I 
acute underſtad ding bas to think be feel: God voyrem 
| deavouring to aer ese uwe 
urged, on his death bed, by 1 be pyior of h convent; 0 cn 
firm che gifts granted to it by certain piousperſons, as his 
Predeceſſors had done; his eee Iamihing; un, 
_ * becauſe'T- fear God, I dare nbi uo what you dt. nt is n 


3 wonder; that, as theſe tre knotyng qοh¹ of Sah{- 

bury, who thought very highiy of the ſanctity of ”mmp» | 
= 3 ne en and Who! ___ this 8 for” his diſlike of | 
6 | a VT: 1 218 0 97 creo tie 130 8 £19. . N 0 


2a WONG ab N IE. 1H e 
Becket: ſhouldsipcaknuiichs fuck! f ms h? 
dog tedombrat hiailettais, andtharbe Him! with the mon 

_ atrbewodds -enines: Hittletochedie b:dyebto:thaſe 
ee eee the\teftimony of anyiother witer 

thabgh ea er he 


VWilliam+ot:-Newbbry; 
charge againſt him, but days, nhe was learned eloquent, 5 
— prudence! in etopop A baffairsz but two lat. 
” 2 . .and:1t00 riacvidedt On 1enriching, by 
uy Hatneable methddm '\himfelf and his: ſee. Fhis was 
pr — his worſt fault, and this he fought to e d 0 ET 
75 ae e n#90ilate || He had ſærved the king well in : = 
his diſpute with :Becket:0a, merit which that Printer cli : 
not enough remember | When ha thus annulled his Hf. 
Will. a aid andy; org 201 ni mI8nbiognss νν,c 2181 
The concord veſtire \ inthe. royal family oft Prana by: 
Henry mediation/did not long continue Hor 
one of: Philip's \udckes]:;/ and count. 


Zenedict. 


C 
155 i Baqqerney laying | ann, 2 181. 


claim to a caſtle hich be might he 
that he held bitt inehief of the Jrikg,cmks forbidden by 

that monarch nn ciftudb. the poſſeffion off is vallaſraboros : 
in; but he: Atte nee a; for -which Heing 


threatenedi Wich then king 's intlignatib eee the . 
exivf.Blandera;cirkatikeajiſe > nincda\Fight:'to it, and 
agreed to hold it / of bim, lk 1 


pil nad of is cam 3 
1 eaddrgve? bis uncle ans 

e the: rarhief Hande demändin ceſtituti 
behalf of his vaſfal, as duperidr lord of the det And Philip, . 
by the advieeJjofiithe count of Olenmont, his. fauourite; / rc 5 
fuſing to reſtore it, the cari led an army into the lands af "_ 
the colnt, hich were held of the King, and layad them 
waſte. lenden kene ber the outwardb pra- 


2 ware tin meal ber 7. eee ended + Hin 


the manringe of tas niece, but bond che counſels ot Henry, Dicets. | 


and 


20. . 
{for 


Benedict. 
Abb. Diceis, 


ad ann. 1181. 


0f Philip whom 


Benedict. 
Abb. 

Hoveden, ad 
ann. 1181. 


| Girald. Cam- 

brenſ. de In- 

ſtructione 
Principis. 
Cotton MSS. 
Julius B. xi, 


| 


and the influencg lately 


eondud"in>qhe'governinetit of his Kingdom“ wess tan 
dhe or Aris rrottier 0 N thlereteſcre the ed! 
ders, hm they before Had oppoſed; and rät 
lis faction many Holes of Xheirs,| they mots this: 4 
3 {Hetity” WwayGir En; 
the 
ſtrengrh. But the Fung kidg 650 


chere, raiſed an army of Normansf and led therath al 


= Rane) 


duke of /Burgundy, King Henry: the: elder, detaind by 


lip « 
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ajged by, thas ober Phill 
ying. Nor 7 the king's un- 


prevented im from enj 


cles pleaſed, thong. Hhry ind brötight th en es 
courts" that he and the cbunt of len 5 ems to 
Wie been adviſed by Him ſhould direct their" nephéwö 


9 


land, — the En 
ghey ene, to tr their 

abc wi th his 

. = 


elbveft hundred oHSCLD̃ ei 


Fathed had left behind law in Norman 
his brother-in-law Philip probably, met without orders 


received from his father. He is attended in this e- 
2 ande ved Bis brothers Te «al, 


but 8 ehen, — Herre; the inſtigator 
of this warg:wis ſorced by them do lſubmit ito! ee 
NHalfo enabled to ravage the terrftõ- 


erntes, partic eule thoſe of the 


rie of the tber 


contrary winds on th ſedacoaſt uf England, could not 
.paſs into France: till a) little before aſter inothe year ele- 


ven hundred and ei ghty-twog: but, ſooi after that feſtival, 


having firſt ſeen the king of France, he brought the earl of 
Flanders to an amicable conference with that prince and 
with him, in which he made up their quarrel. It appears 


aby a letter which he ſent on this occaſion-to Ranulph de 


e that the earl publickly acknowledged, * bad 


no other e in the province of Vermandois, 


laimed as belonging to the royal domain in France, 
e as a 8 1 to remain in bis 9 and Tate | 
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dt g. 
bone be repaid, FORE ſay that he — ed.to 
leave it to. 
vier thergueentofiihrewve ; ;, but. I., do not find, this, in the 
letter agg - Mmentiongd, mor in ancther which 
by the kingden this ſubje&;to the biſhop of Wincheſter. 


An 573 bai; 
1 os 31 


11 is faid there that Perrone was reſtored to the king of | 


France, to be held under him by the biſhop of Soiſlons, 


Philip aftgr hig, on degeaſe, {as 4 portiq to hin 


Was Written 


and under that preſate by another. ſub-vaſlal., We learn 


from: the ſame authority & that the city of Amiens was de- 
clared to be held of the French crown by the biſhop of 


that dioceſe, ho promiſed that juſtice ſhould be done to 
the earl, of Flanders, ingchis or the King's gourt, con any 
right he ſhauld claim to ave therein. . Itr is alſe men- 


tioned that the gun of! Clermont, and, another, bbre 
there named, ſhould hold their lands of the king of Hrance 


in chief, free from all Obligations of ſervice tothe garlʒ that 
compenſation ſhould be madeafor, all damages on both 
ſides; ant} that) byp tlie advice ahd endeavours ff th king 


of England, all he hade dep attedofrom their fealty to 
Philip ſtouldi again return to it. t was moreover agree 
between Henry and the eatl, that thoſe. barons of Flanders n3hovof 


whogyerechomagets to the former (as many: then were) for 
military flefs, if they went aut of thadin æðνẽ y n order to 
perform the: ſervites! due to him, ſhould not} on that a- 
count, laſe nhieir lands i in that earldom, but; if they failed 
to perform them, ſhould fprfeit the fiefsi they held of him. 
8 ele king likewiſe takes notice in the letter he wrota to 
the 9 Wincheſter that the eat! in tis conferente 
— made to him by young Henry) 
in the former convention at Paris: but gas a like renunciation 
had: been made in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- 


ive, one can hardly tell for what reaſon it was now repeated. 


Perhaps it may have been aked by in Henry the father, 


8 | with: 


2 85 . ant . 
aft "Bow 
$7972 res 
214 10. 0 
Abi 


. 
Abb. ad ann. 
14181. 


renewed and confirmed, ſhou 


new caſtle having been erected in G 
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with an intention that Philip, 2 before whom it was thin 
d 


bec Sq to it, 
for the greater ſecurity againſt an Pd which the 


carl or his ſucceſſors might afterwards ground upon thoſe 


raſh engagements. Indeed it was neceſſary, in every mat- 
ter where the earl was concerned, to proceed with the 
moſt extraordinary caution. The levity of his temper 

was equal to the heat and violence of it; and his mind 


had no fixed political principles to determine his conduct. 
He had ſolemnly promiſed, in the year eleven hundred 


and ſeventy- ſeven, not to diſpoſe of either of his nieces, 


the daughters of Matthew the late earl of Boulogne, with- 
out Henry's conſent ; notwithſtanding which engagement, 


he had married them both, in the year eleven hundred and 
eighty, againſt. that king's inclination. The death of the 
count of Gueldres,who was huſband to the eldeſt, facilitated 
this peace; becauſe he, expecting, by virtue of his mat- 
riage, to inherit the Vermandois, had been unwilling that 

the ceſſion of that province to Philip ſhould ever take 


effect, and had therefore oppoſed any treaty of this nature 
to the utmoſt of his power. But the great and efficient 


cauſe which induced the earl of Flanders to lay down his 
arms, and ſubmit to the terms above- mentioned, was the 
ſtrength of Philip's party, ſuſtained by OR J 3 8 0 
and guided by his counſels. 
Tranquillity being thus reſtored i in Prhnietp * 
to return to his Engliſh dominiqns, on alle Dorer of 
which the Welſh had committed hoſtilities, which threat- 
ened him with a troubleſome. war i thoſe barts. For, a 
oceſterſhire, contiguous 
to South-Wales, by an Engliſhman of the marches, the 
neighbouring Welſh, who were jealous | that it was built with 


RN 


a purpole to annoy or curb them, at a time when nothing 


Ras, or injurious to the Engliſh, had been 3 0 
3 


. 
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their part, attacked ; thoſe wh Kent dit, and killed R 

nulph le 7 5 the ſheriff _c Slouceſterſhire, pts Ba 2 
come to their aid 8 60 An Grad is 3 1 7's 
juſtices, Here e grand Uſticiary, Nanulph de Glah- 
Aile as pe bf the rea lm; diew te ler a es 
marched into that country * 7785 1 epair the 
| now-demoliſhed, cal e. % G 1 
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tired to their . | r faftn in in the mounts, bk 
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many of his { 
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who i that | © C0 
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65 lands. 8 1 70 15 his ow, 


tly Gi N. 
| | 1891 er 75 
dependeneg, 
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ſalem. A negociation enſued; and his father 6 ffer d to 


ame | 
and few 


VIC 8 8 Rick He 


i, At. 1 1 Plea- | 


arin to grati bs 
Wy Mk t l i in > Fuß, and 
ing ſeave, out of Normandy. into 
France, e bs, would go from thence to ſeru- 


him, inſtead of what he kad aſked, a daily allowance, 


for his own expences, of one hundred pounds of Angevin 
money, and of ten to his conſort for hers; promiſing 
alſo to give, before the end of that year, to a hundred 


knights of his houſehold, proper rewards, proportioned he 


een 


to their ſervices. This offer was accepted : he returned 


to his father, and bound himſelf by a new ſpontaneous | 


oath, that he never would aſk more than he now. had 


obtained from ad and would always be gove er ned by ; 
„„ bis 
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his will and advice: but he had ſworn to the ce effec 
before, and had not. kept. his promiſe. ... 

After this accommodation, about the. heating $2 the : 
Abe. pyear eleven hundred and eighty-three, homage was, done 
— this prince, at his father's deſire, by Geoffry his brother, 
for the dutchy of Bretagne, which being a fief of the 

dutchy of Normandy, this acknowledgement of dependency 
was properly paid to him as heir apparent of: Normandy ; 
and his father, by requiring it to be done, aſſured to him 
that dominion. But Richard, who was preſent, being 
likewiſe required to do homage for Aquitaine to his elder 
brother Henry, - refuſed - to comply with that demand, 
8 ſupported by all the authority of his father. Con- 
cerning the grounds of this diſpute, it will be neceſſary to 
enter into ſome diſcuſſion here, as the matter is important, 
and not well explained by the writers of thoſe times. 
The dutchy of Aquitaine not being annexed to the 
crown of England in thoſe days, and its dukes holding 
only, by immediate feudal ſervice, of the kings of France, 
their liege lords, the ſole foundation of demanding this 
homage from Richard muſt have been a ſu ppoſition, that, 
notwithſtanding the grant of that dutchy. made to him in 
| the year eleven hundred and fixty-nine by the treaty of 
Montmirail, a ſuperiority in it till remained to his father, 
as Eleanor's huſband, and to Henry their eldeſt ſon, as 
| next heir to that fief in right of his mother. But, "av : 
V. John, the weighty authority of John, of Saliſbury's letters, written 
Kpilt. 8. Tho, at the time when the treaty, of Montmirail was concluded, ” 
Ames ein it ſhould ſeem that an abſolute ceſſion of the dutchy had 
"CNEL been made thereby to Richard ; , and we find that, * two 

3 of the contemporary authors, in relating the tranſactions 

:177- of the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, he is ſtyled 
dul of Poitou, the import of which title was the ſame as 
duke of Aquitaine i in the writings of t! at 288. Vet his 


father 
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father ſty les himſelf, in a record of that year, dake of 
Normandy and Aquitaine ; and we have many other 


proofs which put it out of all queſtion that he conſidered 


himſelf, and was conſidered by others, as retaining the 


dominion which his marriage had given him over the laſt 


of thoſe dutchies, even after the time when Richard was 


full of age. It likewiſe appears, from the evidence of 


records, that he uſed the title of earl or count of Anjou, 


in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-five, though his 


eldeſt ſon had aſſiſted, in right of the earldom, as great 


ſeneſchal of France, at a publick ceremony of that court, 
in the year eleven hundred and ſixty-nine. To account 


for theſe ſeemingly inconſiſtent facts, I ſuppoſe that he 
looked on the treaty of Montmirail as null and void, after 


his ſons had engaged in a rebellion againſt him, with the 


French king's aſſiſtance, and being maſter of the terms on 


which peace was made, reſerved to himſelf, not without 
ſome affurance of the acquieſcence of Louis, a ſuperiority 
| of dominion over his ſons in Aquitaine and in Anjou, though 
he ſuffered . theſe - princes, who had been, inveſted with 


them, to be ftyled earls or dukes. of their reſpective terri- 
tories, and to govern them under him; as he alſo permitted 


his fourth ſon, John, to be called Lord of Ireland, though 
he kept to himſelf the ſovereignty of that iſle. And this 
explains why he wiſhed that Richard ſhould do homage 
to his eldeſt ſon Henry, for the dutchy of Aquitaine, and 


on what the reſiſtance of Richard was founded. Ho 


was aſked to the end that a ſuperiority in that great fief 


might be preſerved to the heir of the kingdom of Eng- 
land, and add to the ſtrength of the Engliſh power in 


France: : It was denied becauſe Richard, though he would 


not then diſpute this ſuperiority with his father, was not 
equally willing to yield it to his brother, but deſired to 
: _ Ys dutchy, after the death of has father, under no 
Bans © | Scher 


Sze the 2d 


vol. of this 
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other vaſlalage than what his predeceſſors had paid to their 
ſovereigus, the kings of France. This and another diſ- 


pute about a caſtle in Anjou ſo exaſperated his ;elder 
brother againft him, that a willing attention was given 
by that prince to a ſecret meſſage ſent to him from, many 
barons: of Aquitaine, wha offered to deliver into his hands 
their fortified towns and caſtles, and- to become his liege 


5 ſubjects, telling him, that he ought, by hereditary right, 


to be their lord, and that they would no longer hold 
their fiefs of Richard, who committed rapes on the wives 


and daughters of free-men, and after he had ſatisfied his 
deſires with them gave them up to his ſoldiers. 


Whether this heinous charge was true, or was a <alumay 
rounded on their malice to Richard, who ruled them with 
a ſtrong hand, and had puniſhed r of them for rebelling 


and ſeventy-five, I find no certain proof: but the young 


king was glad to avail himſelf of this hatred againſt the 


duke, and, witliout his father's knowledge, received from 


them pledges, that they would ſerve and ſtand by him, as 
their Ii iege lord, Geoff, d 


* + "#74 


duke of Bretagne, who! had now, 
with a Ne 1 5 To papal diſpenſation, | married. the 
x of that dukedom, combined 
with his. eldeſt; brother in this undertaking, for the expul- 


ſion of Richard out of Aquitaine, on what motives of ad- 


vantage to himſelf we know not; the hiſtory of this civil 
war being. very imperfectly and confuſedly given by the 


writers of that age. But it appears that a mercenary. army 


of Brabanters was hired by theſe prinees, and joined to the 


militia of the dutchy of Bretagne, with which forces, they 


ravaged the territories of Richard, who, in return, waſted 


theirs ;., the parties being fo incenſed againſt each other, 


that every priſoner n on eirher Ade in thele i inzoads was 


kung 
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King Henry the elder ſaw, with amazement and with 
grief, this ſudden ſtorm of diſcord involving his children, 
and threatening his ſecond ſon with utter and ſpeedy de- 
ſtruction, if its courſe were not ſtopt. In bidding Richard 
do homage for the dutchy of Aquitaine to his elder brother 
Henry, he had been far from deſiring that Henry ſhould 
deprive that prince of the fief; and his attempting to doo 
ſo was the more inexcuſable, if (as ſome of the contempo- Bcncaia: 
rary authors affirm) Richard, though he had refuſed, on. . 
the farſt mention of it, to ſubmit to this mark of vaſſal!!! 


on 4 


age and ſubjection where he thought it not due, would 
have afterwards yielded to his father's importunity, but was 
then, on the proffer which he had. made of his homage, 
rejected by his brother. However this may have been, 
it certainly was repugnant to every wiſh, of the father, that. 
two of his ſons ſhould: thus deſtroy a third. He therefore wel 
aſſembled, as ſpeedily as he could, an army of his vaſſalss — 
with which he marched to aid Richard, and force all the three. = 
brothers to. put an end to the: horrors of ſo direful and ſo 
abominable a war. On his taking this part, the eldeſt came 
and ſubmitted himſelf to his pleaſure, confeſſing the en- 
gagements into which he had entered with the barons of 
Aquitaine, and lay ing the blame on Richard's uſurpation of 
the caſtle of Clarevaux in Anjou, which he begged his 
father to recover; and keep in his own hands. To this re- 
three princes along with him to Angers received from 
them in that city a rene wal of the oaths of fealty to himſelf, 
and alſo cauſed them to ſwear, that they would maintain, 


bor the future, a perpetual peace among themſelves, acchrd- 


ing to the terms which he ſhould be pleaſed to preſcribe! 
A day was then fixed for the barons of Aquitaine, included 
in this agreement, to meet them and their father at Mire- 
beau in Anjou: but, theſe not attending, the e 5 
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Benedict. 


Ro ay Geoftry, to endeavour to perſuade them to lay 
nnd down their arms, and come with him to that caſtle, In- 
—— *  ficad of which he again confederated with them, and 
made inroads, at the head of his rapacious Brabanters, 1 into 
the lands of his father. Hereupon the young Henry was 
impowered by that monarch to propoſe to him and them, 
that every thing ſhould be put into the ſame ſtate as it was 
a year before this diſturbance, or that they ſhould agree 
to ſtand to the judgement of his father's court in that pro- 
vince, on all the points in diſpute. . He went to treat with 
them in the caſtle of Limoges, a very ſtrong fortreſs, which 
was now their head-quarters. From thence he ſent a 
meſſage to let his father know, that nothing but his pre- 
_ ſence at Limoges was wanting for the reſtoration of con- 
cord. That prince, therefore, went thither, taking with him 
his ſon Richard and only a few attendants, | as ſecure from 
all danger; but, when he came to the city, the centinels on 
the walls ſhot arrows againſt him, one of which Pierced 
his coat of arms. A knight, who attended him, was 
alſo ſtruck with a frond; and wounded, i in his fight, This 
conftrained him and Richard to retire haſtily” is the place 
where his army was poſted ; ; and nothing was done by 
his-ſons, who remained in the caſtle, to puniſh the offenders: 
but ſoon afterwards he returned at the head of his troops, and 
was received by the towns-men, without further oppoſition, 
into the city. From thence he advanced to the gates of 
the caſtle, in order to confer with his eldeſt ſon and with 
Geoffry, who both came out to meet him. Here likewiſe 
a diſcharge of arrows was made by ſome of the ſoldiers 
on the walls, and the Horſe the pili rode on was ; wounded 
in the head, which he happene to toſs up, Juſt as one of 
the arrows was coming againſt his rider's breaſt, Yet, pre- 
ſently afterwards, young Henry left the caſtle, to wait on 
| ay father | How: * excuſed what had paſt we are not 
informed; 


> 
% 
. 
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informed; but it is faid, he declared, that if the barons | 


of Aquitaine did not throw themſelves at his father s feet, 
to ſue for peace, he would forſake them, and ſerve him to 
the utmoſt of his power. From hence one ſhould judge 
that the traiterous attempts on the life of his father were 


not made by his orders; and fo, it ſeems, that prince 
thought; for he ſuffered him to return, with a promiſe 


of pardon, upon certain condions, to Geoffry and the 


| barons: but they would not accept it on the terms offer- 
ed to them; which when young Henry found, he, ac- 
cording to his promiſe, went back to his father, and 


ſtayed with him in the town. Geoffry alſo left the 


caſtle; but ſo far was he from following his brother's 
example, that putting himſelf at the head of his Brabanters 


he infeſted and ruined, with mercileſs depredations, his 


_ father's domain in thoſe countries. The young king, on the 
news of his acting in this manner, ,accuſed him to their 


father of having been the adviſer of all their late offences, 
and, to ſhew his reſolution not to take any part in this 


renewed rebellion, delivered up to that monarch his horſe. 


and arms. Aſter this he continued to negociate with thoſe 
he had left in the caſtle, authorifed ſo to do (as I preſume) 
by his father, who let him go frequently to and from the 
rebels there, without reſtraint. - At length, perceiving all 


his endeavours unſucceſsful, he made a ſolemn vow on the 
reliques of St. Martial preſerved in the caſtle, that he would: | 


Inſtantly take the croſs. And, perhaps, a better method 
to diſintangle himſelf from the very incongruous and con- 


tradictory engagements, with which he was embarraſſed, 


could not eaſily have been found. But, when he acquaint- | 


ed his father with this reſolution, that prince ſtrongly ad- 


jured him to examine himſelf, whether it ſprong.trom: reli- 


gion, or merely from a fit of diſcontent. He affirm pol 
oath, that the only motive he had for making this vow, Was: 
5 5 1 wat 
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V. Authores 
cCitatos, ut 
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thereby to obtain a remiſſion of his ſins againſt his fa- 


he would kill himſelf with his own hand, 
allowed to take the croſs, which he declared he had long 


— — 
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ther; who, nevertheleſs, ſtill oppoſed the performance of 
this dangerous penance, and to entreaties joined tears. 
Whereupon his ſon, with great vehemence of 8 ſaid, 

he was not 


deſired to do, but had delayed i it in hopes of being more 


perfectly reconciled to his father, without whoſe favour he 
thought the going on a pilgrimage would profit him no- 
thing: and this dedlaration he confirmed by ſolemnly at- 


teſting the body .of Chriſt in the hoſt, which had been 
conſecrated that -morning before his eyes. Henry then 


made him this anſwer, . © May the will of God and thy 
« will, my ſon, be done! I promiſe to aſſiſt, and fit thee 


% out for this {ervioe, with an' expence not inferior to 


4 that of Any prince who has gone to the holy war in 


« at paſt time.” His fon thanked him with many ex- 
prefſions: of gratitude, and finding him in this temper im- 


plored him to ſhew mercy to the garriſon of the caſtle and 


the barons of Aquitaine; which, unable to reſiſt the pre- 
ſent warm emotions of paternal affeQion, he moſt gra- 


ciouſly promiſed, without reſerve or exception. But it 
ſeems that he afterwards (perhapy from a diſcovery of new 
offences againſt him) was deſirous tollimit the extent of 


this pardon; for, his ſon bringing to him the chief of- 
ſicers of the caſtle, he expreſſed an unwillingneſs: to admit 


them to his preſence: yet, they and that king: throwing 


fttzhernſelves at his feet, and humbly begging forgiveneß, 


he granted it to them, on condition of their delivering 


to him certain hoſtages, whom he named. To this the 
conſented, or pretended to conſent, and türe to tlie 
caſtle together with the young king: but! ſome perſons, | 
hom his father deputed to weise the hoſtages roam 


Nane were atlaukted 1 in the _— and' almoſt killed. 
2 | „ , 111 Buck 
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ach a deed, one would think, muſt. for al have 55 
parated the young king from the rebels ; but, on the con- 


trary, we are told, he took nt with them, 
and became a worſe enemy, efore, to his father. 
Perhaps heithought he had fully accompliſhed the pro- 
miſes he had made to that monarch, by bringing them to 
aſk pardon, and thought it injurious to him, that, when 
he anſwered for them, other ſecurities ſhould be aſked. 
And they might be encou raged to perſevere in rebellion, 
from an opinion that, both in France and in England, 


their party would be ſtrengthened by powerful inſurreQions. 
For ſoon after this time, while King Henry, the father, 


was beſieging the caſtle of Limoges , he impriſoned man) 


perſons By hg 0: joined with his l ſons. in F N firſt revolt 


againſt him, throughout all his dominions On the con- 


tinent, and ſent orders to his juſticiaries 3 in England that 


they ſhould uſe the ſame caution: which they 8 
Kd. by arreſting the earl and counteſs of Le 
earl + Gloceſier, and many others 
kingdom. Thus whatever hopes of aid young 


conceived oY any Tr theſe, on Either fide of Fa chan, 


: - [TY . 


encreale nf an army. a Spaniards, Catalonians and Pagan 
which the king of Arragon brought to join him; an 
aſſiſtance aſked by him, becauſe they were not ſo Lable 


as. his. own. troops to any contagion of treaſon. 
I! theſe rennen the two brothers were forced t 
ſue again for p 
Maurice de Can, 1 other lords, wha he named, 
might be impowered to treat with him in the caſtle of 
Limoges. This was granted; ;\ but, - while they were con- 
terring with him, Ab a chair retinue were killed, before | 


his face, by his fee : and, a few days afterwards, two 


barons, ſent to Geoffrey from his father, had almoſt loſt 


Vor. II. | Cce their 


Benedid. 
Abb. 


Hoveden, 


ad ann. 1183. 


The elder beſought his father, that 


Benedict. 


1183. 
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treat with his brother, and the chie 


: *bably Henry might think, they would g 
to the perſuafions of one they looked upon as 
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their lives in executiug their commiſſion; Ci of, den 9 
being much wounded, and the other thro 2 1 
bridge, on which the conſetence was held, into _.t .the 
water beneath = "oY: foms) 03; ;Geoffry's _ Ae i 
belt a, 1 mut, be erg, e g 

It may, I N be.prefanjed, that that "oh, ye 
lence were not done! with» the . of ly” eſe: Prin. 
ces, but proceeded from the lawleſs and ungorernable 
fury of ſome of their mercenaries, who deſired that peace 


| ſhould not be made, and over whom, at this time for 


At 


Pant of money to pay them, they could exerciſe © no re. | 


ſtraining authority, but were indeed in their owet. For B 
ſoon afterwards, Geoffry was admitted by his, father to a 
conference with him: which he would not have been, 
if he had not cleared himſelf, thaf; king's s fatisfaction 
of any ſhare ind the guilt of d is pfinice;,, He e was alſo 
permitted to go into the caſtle of e geg, in order to 
'T ie rebels, about 
a peace, Which he promiſed to bring Ro ; td accept on 
ſuch kern as his father was now diſpgled, to grant, 1 Pro- 
Y OE, egard 
their, friend 3 
than to thoſe of any miniſter he ;could employ, ; id was 


afraid to expoſe another of een oe F ol. 
treating with' them: 1:Geoftry; therefore, w 
we know of what paſſed after he entered the cat 
he ſtripped St. Martial's-ſhrine, which was 520 that in- 


file, 18 that | 


10 


I cloſure, of its covering of ſilver, and robbed the convent 


plied, to 
means | 


"of its gold and filver plate, which. booty he ap 
pay his Brabanters, having got it to his camp f 


of 'a prolongation of the truce with his-father till the fol- 
_ lowing day. This muſt certainly have been done with his 
_ brother's approbation, as a method to ſupply the neceſſi- 


ties of the party, till better terms could be ng "ok 
thoſe 
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thoſe which his father had impowered him to offer. Indeed i 
both theſe princes were now in a ſtate: of hoſtility with 
the church, the thunders of which, they well knew, 
were ready to fall upon their heads. For Pope Lucius 
had ſent a poſitive mandate to tlie biſhops of England, 
and particularly to Richard, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
which required thoſe prelates to excommunicate them 
and all their adherents, if they did not deſiſt from di- 
ſturbing their father's Peace, within a term there aſſigned. 
This was notified to young Henry by a letter from the 
primate, which is extant among thoſe. of Peter. de Blois, DO +> 
whoſe pen he employed in this buſineſs. He there re- EY 
proaches that prince for making himſelf a captain 
of Brabanters, an eee and deſperate band 
of free-booters, againſt a people affectionately devoted 8 
to him; and for giving up, us 4 „ 8 
troops 155 father's territories, which his W [obliged Rk 
him to defend and preſerve, evew by. deddlag his 
to the laſt drop. What (fay 181 he): has your: 1 Ione 
to offend you * Rech en adted towards you as 
« your king or lord, but always ab a guardian of your 
kingdom for you, and & moſt faithful ſervant in the 
* adminiſtration of all your affairs. He lives for you, 
not himſelf. All his power;:iall his knowledge, what- 
ever he atchieves, - whatever Hel/acquires;; whatever he 
OM poſſeſſes, 1 18 Fours” Where is your filial/ affection, where 
© your reverence for your father? What rega rd. do you 
pay to the law of nature, what to the Jos of God, 
© what to thoſe oaths you took, in our preſence, to your 
. father, What tö tllat obligation which yu laid upon 
1 me, and other! biſhop s of England, to 9 for 
1 you to Him? T he . old chin: your valour, i 
th aer diſcretion, your liberality, . your conſtanc) „ your 
7 cauty, and other” graces We which. nature has Pro- 
- 180 80 3 A? Cicc 2 J it) OY 211 * # fuſgly | 


"01 


ev 


OE} 


c 


+ 
« ther, than in diſturbing them by the raſh. 1 in- 
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« fuſely adorned you ! Bur, if yow Fail in butmility and 
ce love tO. your fat aber, the more 8e lehrated Your praiſe; 1s 
„jn other reſpecks, the, more infamy will « this defect 
te bring upon. you, and. the further will it ſpread, You 


& have known that your father has a. temper of mind 


& which humility alone can ſoften. - Be therefore ſub- 


ce Je& to him, and he will ſubmit his will to 


With great toils and expences he ſtrengthens and efta- 5 
cc 


125 your kingdom and throne, ſo that no hoftile 
orces of barbarous invaders may in times to come 
ce overturn it. The hereditary ſucceſſion is ſecured to 
« you; Wait . for it. An inheritance, which a 
& man is in haſte to poſſeſs, will (as Solomon teſtifies) 
e be unbleſt when it comes. Vou are too much ſe- 


Ws. \ 


« duced. by the ſuggeſtions. of flatterers, who, not de- 


64. fir ring your honour, but the diſtribution of - honours 
« and emoluments for themſelves, and wanting to ex- 
c exeiſe their dominion (aot yours] over the miſerable 


40 aach whiſper to you, and perſuade you that you 
«..ougl 
_ & uſe, a certain portion of the realm, Would you not 


t to claim to yourſelf,” for your own ſeparate 


& act more wiſely in maintaining the peace and tran- 


quillity. of Your ſubje&s by. the prudence of your fa | 


= tereſted counſels of faithleſs flatterers? Believe we, 
you could not, by a great deal of violence, and by 
ec many erimes, extort from all France ſo much money, 


as you now draw, without any difficulty or crime, 
6 


La) 


from the bounty of your father.” 
In all theſe remonſtrances there was, doubtleſs, great 


truth; and they ſhew the chief ,cauſe of the young king's 


repeated. diſcontents and rebellions. They alſo ſhew why 


his father, ſo pertinaciouſly refuſed to gratify his deſire 


of a ſeparate and} independent Aamniuien, The letter 
8 | | con- 


| 
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concluded with a notification to him, that if, "wiki 
fifteen dlays from the delivery of it, de and ali his ad- 
herents did not lay down their arms, they ſhould,” in 


purſuance of the | pope 8 7 mandate, be excommuni- 
cated, without any liberty of appeal. a 


However bbftihate" chis young prince wight Ty . 


could not help perceiving into how bad a ſtate the exe- 
cution of this menace would put him and his brother; 

but they had taken engagements which they could nei- 
ther make good, nor recede from with honour. The 


nobles with whom they” were "combined, | apprehenſive 


of puniſhment, - and abhorring the thought of be- 
ing forced to ſubmit to the domination of Richard, op- 
poſed every ſtep towards an agreement, of Which that 


ſubmiſſion was to be the foundation. At the ſame time, 


the Brabanters, in WHO the greateſt ſtrength of the 


party conſified? being under a ſentence of excommuni- 


cation, laid upon them by the pope and Lateran coun- 


cil, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- nine, could 


not be moved by the fear of ſuch an anathema new, 


but were only ſollicitous to ſecure theit! pay, which thoſe 


who had hired them wanted ability to diſcharge, and 
which they deſpaired of obtaining, in kid preſent ſtate 


of Gmgs, 5) means of any treaty. They deſired 
therefote t try - the fortune f war, HEY tere is reaſon 
to believe, they exp eQed to be joined by the militia of 
Anjou: for we ad. that ſome troops, which Hl 
been raiſed in that country by Henry the elder, t 

ſerve him againſt the king his ſon, about this Uwe, 
had, before they came into the fight of the enemy, 


run away from their colours. It is ſurpriſing that this 


ſhould have happened in Anjou, where he had done many 
gracious and popular acts, particularly one, in the year 
conn hundred and eighty-ſeven, when there being a 

2 great 
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ing couſitiy* 01 Maine, he fed Hey 405 ten > Gs 
poor people, from the Erft of April, till after the Harveſt 
was got in, opening to them all Apis granaries, and maga- 
Zines of proviſions, and wine-cellars in thoſe parts Petet 
| oy Blois, Fg a letter he w ot on this ſubject to the biſhop 
5 imputes the crime of theſe troops, in ſo un- 

8 bea ' Kling their generous benefactor, to their 
thinking 155 1 Jon would probably live much longer 
thn uche, and fearing to remain expoſed to the vengeance 
t IS, "their fatute ord, if they ſhbuld how fight againſt 
Cauſe of it Was, an fifſurance of their 


to ſend no other 1 ly to the above-mentioned letter from 
q ci op of Canterbury, than & repetition. 'of what 
I ays declared, that he did net make this war 
en Ni his father, but againſt his brother Richard; with 
ent 10 deliver the barons of Poitou from the oppreflive 
and Ro overnment of that prince: 1 094. . 
- Hereupt „5 by the orders of Ing! Henry the elder, on 
the feaſt of the Alcetifion, itt Kis year desen hundred 


and eighty -three the archbiltiop of C anterbury; the biſhop 
of Ro ee, ad ſeveral Noritian biſhops, Wend abe 


abbots in vimindy. and many of che clergy, aſſembled 

: 55 Caen, afld produced 42 folemn ſentence”: of ekeem- 
"munication againſt all wlio diſtarbed that monarch' s Peace, 

according to the mandate Which they had received from 

the oe. This was inſtantly notified by Peter of Bleis 

to the biſhop of Angors, and! that prelate was fequired 
to als A "like ſentence on the ſoldiery''in'this/\diveeſe, 

'who' fo ſhamefully had deſerted their maſter's ſervice. 

Whether theſe Cenſures availed to bring them back to 

their duty we are not told; but undoubtedly the prb- 

Feedings of the * at _ and the authority is 

. e 
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ing them at, tl . 15 they perhſted in 
the deſperate. part. they! Lad take the young king 
to ſupplyit — 
have Techurjk tc ee 7 8 mean, which his;;bro- 
ther Geoffry, he led; 


ons whoſe aid the rebel . e unted, Ag Join 
fag and 


3 5 4 +4 
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s therelo 


it Ei = into a vr „5 nf ie bim | 1 95 
from his camp to a caſtle in the vil iſcoupty, of 

Here his ſickneſs /engreaſed ; a bloody fla fp cap © 
on; neither that nor the fever would KOO GANT IF” 
medies; 3 h¹⁸ phyſicians deſpaired; thay et him Ko 


he muſt die. On receiving, this ſentence,, 3 agony! of | 


nd i redoubled. He are nf 8 


en mi 


che pop, upon Which, ah meer grounded, Lopprd man 2 m 
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hi; father, humbly eng 5 K. h t, and earneſtly ; im- 
rin” Him, . pi 8714 t inſt oy 15 of . paternal, tenderneſs, 
ba- e his dying Henry, touched to the 
requeſt ; ; but, his friends 


1 ehre 0 yield to e 
5 to . how da l it would be, to truſt 
518 SS cf e confi ators who: were about 
E 1K 15 he 100 rem Is Anger a xing, well known 
his fn, d ſent. it to, | him by the archbiſhop of Bour- 


deaux, As A tolls of his pardon. When to was deliver- 


ed to that x rince, * kite it, and entreated the prelate 
to ret rf to his fath her, and carry to him his laſt requeſt, 
that e would be. merciful to the barons of Aquitaine, 
and pay his knights and 5 the wages due to them. 
and tying a halter about his 
EEE d th biſhops, and other eccleſiaſticks who 
s by 7 eee him from thence and lay 
CIR ſw. - ſpread over the floor for this 
hich t L having _—_ he deſired that his 


2390 Chet 
t be puri UT 15 . yeeejnad the ae en 


2 
\ 
| 
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o wi, boyefoob p jw tn? . 
85 melanc 91 Paull 64 "ths arch- 
ug" of ; Sounds aux, | | ught tO Wee the 


lat. fup ! oat ? 
15 PR report. of. jy 0 


to that pride grewn When bis father 
wil aa D 1 fes e I "progazesd, to expect 
it, he" was lo .attec d e t, he fainted away; three 


umſelf, ae demie hs |} 
ation 5 ang 


| 1h pe 4 Fol ig prince 8 . — — it 


ſorrow | LEST 11 58 


5 bad pleaſed, God to * his life, and if his, agtive, {aſe 


ting mind, being e Li repentance, bad ene 
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right mum: But, whilſt he was thus indulging” an exceſſive 


and unprofitable" paſſion of g grief, Richard, hearing that 
the rebels, on the news of Nis brother s death, had left 


their camp and diſperſed, purſued and put to the ſword 


ſome ſcattered parties of them. Nor did Henry remain 


long unactive; but ſeeking conſolation i 1n the operations, of 


war made repeated attacks on the caſtle of Limoges, the 


garriſon of which, deſpairing of help from their friends, 5 


whom the death of their chief had confounded, quickly 
ſurrendered it to him; whereupon he co commanded, that 
not one fone of” it” ould be left upon Ar nother. 1 0 15 


ns himſelf. le alle «A into ion 0 ee | 


thoſe caſtles, Which, before the war, "be", ha 


to Richard in apbitöu, deſigning thereby,” 05 of 15 


entirely to Himſclf the diſpoſal of that rn A. 
Geoffrey he pardoned, 


prince for the futute, put his own garriſons i 
fortreſſes of Bretagne, with a declare geſolutien to hold 


them and the dutchy utider hip * govetnment as long as 


he ſhould'think' fit. Verte dittorbances in all his rerritories. 
abroad having thus been com En he diſpanded his 
forces, giving many rich preſefits to che King of Arrag ol. 
with gratefal Hvoriedgepbedt, of his e ns to A a 
for the friendly ad he had brought;” It does not ap car har. 
any of the febels were otherwiſe puniſhed than G loſing 
their caſtles, though there is no mention made of 1 
having granted them any capitulationis, but on the contrary, .. 
from the words of contemporary atithors, it ſeems they 
were forced to furtender at diſcretion. We may therefore 
preſume,” that the'merey ſhewn to them and the barons 
of Aquitaine was the pure effect of a kind "regard 1 in the 
father to the laſt requeſt of his fon The Corpſe of that 
HS RS © ©. - nn 


but, to ſecure the obcedicne ne ft By on 
pts all the 


enry's. 
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my ge gr 5 ITE: by 


e Mans: bu 


jg. „ 
I pt ny move it, and buried it in the choir, 
his grandfather, Geoffrey FPlantagenet, . 


No orman aps inn and, Fenn for a meſſage to 
Wok threataing, that, if the inhabitants of dene 
155 * We to them the corpſe thus violently detained, 

and fpyce it from them. Neverthe- 
blunately Naeh and a war 
., chi exffaordinary quarrel, 
K 162 Faule, and determined the 
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death bed repentauc had gained hin 15 I ZE 
portion of the divine favour.” It is well that 
was againſt him in this quarrel; for, oa | 
favoured by the ſee of Rome #hd the 
might have found a ſufficient degtee öf 
a faint, and his father mit ht Rev 
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mongroky Mere entirely ſubdued. He was alſo heir ap- 


patent to the earldoms of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, 


and to the dutchy of Normandy,. under which Geoffrey 


held Bretagne in fee: ſo that all his father's power and 
greatneſs on the continent would have deſcended to him, 
together with the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 


Ireland; tlie ſovereignty over the two laſt, as well as over 


the principalities (or kingdoms) of Wales, being annexed 
to the former. But Henry choſe at this time, that 


Aquitaine ſhould be transferred to John, the youngeſt of 
his three ſurviving ſons, to be held in the ſame manner, 


as he before had deſired that Richard ſhould hold it, under 
homage to the eldeſt. From what motives he did this the 


contemporary hiſtorians have left us no account. It was 


not becauſe a ſuitable apanage was otherwiſe wanting for 
John: the realm of Ireland, and the lands in England 
and Normandy ſecured to bim by a promiſe of the earl 
of Gloceſter's rich heireſs to be given him in marriage, 
and the other fiefs granted to him, being an ample 
proviſion for any king's youngeſt ſon. The adding 


Aquitaine to them would have hindered him from reſiding 


ſo conſtantly: in Ireland as the Engliſh intereſt there re- 
quired, and have fruſtrated one great purpoſe, for which the 


meaſure of enfeoffing him in that kingdom had origin- 
ally been taken. But the greateſt objection to this pro- 


poſal was, that, if Richard was not willing to part with 


the dutchy, Henry's preſſing him to it might probably 


kindle another civil war between the ſons of that king, 
immediately after the extinguiſhing of the former, and be 


a a ſource of perpetual diſcord in his. tamily, which he ſhould. 


have endeavoured by all means to unite. There Was good 
cauſe to think that Richard would not conſent to ſuch an 
alteration; and in fact when his father deſired him to gire 


up the poſtſion of 9 to hit brother John, and 


receive 


OF KANU HENKD Het 385 
receive homape for it; he obteeated ade of t OE three 
days, in order to conſult his friends on e unſwer he owghi T 
to make; which being granted, be wen t from Normandy © Benedit. | 
8 . 1 Pg i 9 . e ee ee 1.1 tk. WW 
into Poitou, and ſentifrùm thenee to his father a'pokitive'! py 
declaration, that he never would agree chat any man but 
himſelf ſhould poſſeſs thoſe domnions!! What 1eonſes 
quences enſued will be mentioned hereafter,0'whenzatii ac- 
count has been given of ſome other preceding and im- 
portant ae. un a0 ON | 
On the death of young Henry there aroſe a diſpute: con- 
cerning his widow's dower, between his father andher brother 
Philip, to whoſe court ſhe had gone when her huſband 
firſt engaged in the late inteſtine war, as to an afylum ſhe 
might want. Philip required that Giſors, with all it's 
dependencies, which, he ſaid, had been given bas her mar- 
riage portion, ſhould; on the® death of her huſband == 
without iſſue, be returned; and that certain lands, TE 
which that prince had aſſigned- för her''*dower, 
ſhould be delivered. to her. But Henry! anſchered; that 
Giſors, with the whole N orman Vexin, belohged:by: an- | 
cient right to the dutchy of Neri; ad thatiEuis, | 
Philip's father, had renouhced all titié toit, Nh Ohis 
daughter was married. As foro the-latids whichcher huſ- 
band had ſettled upon her; he ſaid} agptiorſettlement had 
been made of [chemipby! Himſelf m Hleanor, his queen; 
which he offered bo / Proe. in He King! of! Hrance s, o.. 
court. Philip cod hot u grivew4tos oontrovert the truth 
of any of theſe aſſertionsg yet it was hard, that, beeduſe 
there had heen un erer Hi he ſgttlement; his ſiſter ſhould — 
have flo dohert IhenHHatte r therefore, was, after ſome Abb 


Ibidem, ak 


— 


| | FT : Fo | Fj Abb. t. ii. 
conferences about 1050 compromiiſed in this manner,; that; 7. 99 


inſtead of what was demanded; ſhe ſhould have an annuity | 
of two thouſand feven hundted Angevin pounds for her 
life, payable to het ar! Paris 3 und/ that * 
. „ 155 ould. 
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fief ſhould be held by the youngeſt of the king. of Et 


her firſt deſtination, and to facilitate that by If 
ferring the poſſeſſion of Aquitaine, Ke cen ppear 


n 
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Adelais, the other 5 
ſig ned for Duke Richard. 


e 
87 his article ſhews, that ee e. of marrying this 
lady to John had been agitated in the conferences be- 
tween Henry and Philip preceding this agreement, and 


F © 


that Philip himſelf did not think her fo far betrothed to 


Richard, as not to be at liberty, if all parties deſired it, 
to marry his brother. The decree before mentioned of 


the ſecond Lateran Council concerning contraQs between 

infants was applicable here, and had, I preſume, it's due 
weight. As for John, though a . between him and the 
daughter of William earl of Gloceſter had been defired by his 


father and agreed to by her's 8, no contract had yet bound the 
parties to each other. It is highly probable 1 * the cel. 


ſion of the dutchy of Aquitaine from Richard to John in 
fee was propoſed by 3 father, as a means to make 


Philip confent the en willingly to this alteration; It 
was for the intereſt of the crown of France, that this n ighty 
gland's 
ſons, who was to bave no other dominions in France, Nor 


any where elſe but in Ireland, rather than by the aeft, 
to whom, as heir apparent to his father, fo many Aol lo 


great would devolve. But why Henry ſhould de ire to 
transfer Adelais from the eldeſt to the youn eſt, againſt 
we tranſ- 


any good political reaſon. It certainly was.1 PUSTz at to 


what ambitious princes have uſually moſt; a heart, the 
Preſerving the ſucceſſion. to their territories an d fates, how 
ever numerous, or extenſive, undividec 


ä therefore well * * n to keep the 


and entire, C Ine 


Tacy 
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lady, ME. he thought he Gould g ain time by this 
negotiation, and. find means to ſtop John, When One 
polleſt of ihe 'dutchy, from concluding the marriage; M 
hi tender age of that prince, who was but ſeventeen 9 
old, would furniſh him with a good excuſe for delay. 
Whatſoever his motives were, after vainly endeayouring,. 2 
for ſeveral months, to to prevail upon Richard to give up f 44 30g. 
theſe dominions, or ſome part of them, to John, he ſent 
the Jatter and Geoftry to extort from that prince an invo- 
luntary conſent by ravaging his domains. Yet he ſeems 
ny hare repented of this violent act as ſoon as he had done: 
for, Richard not yielding to the terror of their arms, 
ll with ſome friends he had gained, or ſome troops he 
had hired, carrying fire and ſword into Geoffry's territories, 
the paternal authority was. prudently interpoſed to put an. 
end to their diſcord. But before I relate the: manner in 
which. this was dene, notice. muſt be taken that Henry, 
i his laſt conference with: the ing of France on. this ſub- Ab. t. f. 
ject, when they came to the amicable agreement. before Con | 
mentioned, did homage to that menarch for all his tranſ=- 
marine daminjons. If Philip was well pleaſed to receive. 
this acknowledgement of vaflalage from him, which he ha 
withheld hitherto, and ſeemed unwilling to yield,, he alſe. Pw 
had good reaſon to ſubmit to it now; as the paying it for 
all his fiefs in France, without reſerve or exception, was a 
public evidence, that thoſe parts allotted to his ſons were 
held by them as meſne tenants or ſub-vaſſals under him, 
not ine under Philip; ; aud that king's admiſſion bo 35 
. was a very important act for the ng of all. doubts. on. 
this queſtion hereafter. 1 
— counteſs of Flanders bag died in the autumn of the f, 
year eleven h undred Fe eighty ty: three; which event giving. Dicets, 
hopes that che earl Might have iſſue by another marriage, na Tm 
g propoled.ts 0 towed Raki, the e of Alphonſo king of 
E Partugal, 
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Portugal, a young and. beautiful princeſs : but, a0 logg as 
this, ue kpown, the king of F 115 who ſulpgchedlt that, 
if the earl ſhould haye an heir, che province.of Verwandais, 
which he wanted to reannex 8 Ide domaing ,ould | 
not be giyen up, inſiſted on being put into prefent e. 
ſion of it, affirming that 1 cop had promiſed. tg.relign, nt 
if he had no ſon by his fit wife. This demand being ob- 
HP refu led by that prince, a a war was juſt breaking out 
between him and Philip in the ſpring of this year eſeven 
hundred and eighty four; but, through Henry's mediation, 
they were brought to confer; with each other at Choiſi, 
where he laboured to put aus rien d end to this diſpute, 
but could only prevail with them to- conclude a truce, 

which Was to! laſt for a year f from: the feaſt of the nativity. of 

St. John the Haptiſt pext enſping,,,; Soon after that day the 

1 bl 10 0 Who had landed r eee. had 
been condyfted, from thence by Henry's officers, at his 
charge, through, many of his te ieder, was met by the 
earl at a caſtle, on the, e 1 fir ng and martied 
to him there. B But Henry himſelf. fore,,qn the earl 
invitation, paſt through, Flanders.in recyraing.ourgEFrange 
ogland, i from wenge he, now. had; been e, 
much againſt; his (own will, aboye two, years. The earl 
conducted him, with great honours, as, far l nog . 
Witſand, where leaving! al II his. train, her togk only one 

ſhip, which carried rode 10, Dover, And, wa iordered, back 

to bring over the dutcheſ is of Saxony, who, with reſt 
of his bouſhold, were very near being chere by. A 

violent. Norm, which caveht them in, their paſſage... On 
her arr ival at the palace of t her father in Wincheſter;.her 
mother, Queen, Eleanor, was releaſed from the cuſtody. = 
which ſhe had been ſome years confined, and allowed to go 

to her. It is ſaid that this favour was owing to the inter- 
ceſſion of de qxchohiſhep, of COIN Rſs: K 
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e Preccre it fol Henry bat 
the yeaf hefe rer Sch 
there en cheſe datide RIGHT 414 
but which then webe demande by thi 
a dowet'for bis lter] af many biber lest 
have determined her huſband ned take the oecafion of her 
daughter's coming over, to fet her free at this time. II 
dutcheſs was ſoon afterwards delivered of a fon, whom bia 


. * 


given by the Germans. From this prince, in whoſgive 
the blood of the ancient kings of England and Scotland, 


to the imperial throne of Great Britain. 


to Saint James of Compoſtella, had returned into Nor- 


and cighty-two ull Henry s return into England; but he 


ven hundred and eighty-four, when he landed at Dover, 


ſame” honours as if he had been ſtill in the higheſt exalta- 
tion of his former ftate and power. Before his arrival, his 
daughter, the princeſs Matilda, being with her mother in 
En gland had! be n aſked i in marriage by William the Lion, 


third couſins, it was neceſſary to have a diſ- 


; parties being 


immediately made 10 William to Pope C 
Vor. III. e. — 2“ 


notives may 


royal grandfather named, at his baptiſm, William, and to 
whom, in his riper years, the ſurname of Longſword Was 


The duke of Saxony, aſter the pilgrimage : hy" had mate 


did not go with that prince, being detained by i cauſe 
which I do not find well explained in the hiſtory of thoſe. 
times, till about the beginning of Auguſt in this year ele- 


and was kindly received by the falt who paid him all the 


Ing c 5 — a very advantageous propoſal, to which 
Henty and the dutcheſs had gladly conſented: but, the 


— from Rome, and an application for One had been 


of the dukes of Normandy, and of The earls of Anjou, 
was min gled with that of Saxony, Bavaria, and Brunſwick, 
is Jeſcended the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, ſince called 


mandy, and reſided there with his wife, in the court of his 
father-in-law, from the end of the year eleven hundred 
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che Lion had been given to that lord, was left ro an infant. 


turn into Germany before the end of 4hree years, and that 


* relate berker; ion in wink an account of the trinf- 


had, as Well:as that-prelate} othet!br 


federaoy:againit 

perlitt;: a8 it ſeemed: he: would do, in demanding a preſent 
coſſion of the V uren from the” earl. 
tlens the archbiſhop,-as n 
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pened in the Fer Kleben hundred andseighry rhreeg dhe 
var ig which after the: proſcription ef 


In order, therefore; that the duke might be enabled to pro- 
fit ol this event, his fathert in- la deſired, that the pope 
dabſulve him ſtom the bh ho had taken, mot to e- 


the emperor would conſent to his returning immediately, 
for the purpoſe of ſolliciting the Rates of the empiré to re- 


1 ſtore to him ſome part _ his, Bavarian dominions. What 


produced/ I ſhall 


year eleven hundred and eighty- four: i it mut 
walker: that the carl of Flanders, when he came to 
Canterbury in company with thecarchbiſhop; Fry Cologne, 

wfineſs in England than 
devotion to St! iT 8 They were cloſely united in con- 
the king of France, if that monareh ſhould 


"What inſtruc 
iſter to the emperor, had received 
from bis matter. onctraing this affair, we are not told: but: 
that the main intent of this viſit to Becket's ſepulchre was 
to try, by a perſonal treaty with Henry, to dra him into a 
league againft the French monareh, may reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed ;- and perhaps the neutrality he reſolved to obſerve 


- determined the emperor to take no direct or open part in 
this quarrel. Neyerthelcſs, when the carl and his ally the 
archbiſhop were returned inte Flanders, they attacked the 
count of Hainault, father-in-law to King Phiſip, on account 
(as they gave out) of his having encroached, while they 
were in England, on the territory of Flanders, by attempt- 


ing to erect a fortreſs there. But the real offence Was his 


| abetting the . l made of the Vermandois; and 
therefore = 


TE) 
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_ which he mid potthentexpedt; nk up ain to defend 

him. Thus the truce which King Henry had conclddedl 


was broken -andtheiearl, af 4 — 


army, paſſoc the Smnmeabdirhe Oifc, dec ir 
not ſtop tilBche had planted his'1 x VICE iu 
Paris. But, white cheiowas? 
in the neighbourhood of Senlis e 
Philip joined to the vaffals whom he could. fperdily draw 
together a body of Brabanters, . 

means to hire, and) maichecb fam Co 
reſolution to fight with: the Flemings: 
approach, the earl ral 


how . 
„* 
— * x 2 
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ed therfiege;: e back tocthe 


Somme, deſiting ta make himſelf:maſter of Cotbie uncthe 


banks of that Tiver, befreit ihe 
battle. The outward 'wall-was 
he was aſſaulting; or 
cloſure, Philip again came: towards: Him; whereu 
deſiſted from ithis entenpriſe allo, roih ouch: 
his arms. 17 Corbicibeing) thus? ſaved;:the' king 


towards: Amiens, anch lait fre 


ſhoqtdo give the Ring 


about four miles from ee 'Pherearl'en 


Jays ——— ecliat im of the 
who not long before ee 20a haha higbrockes! 
the carl of Blois, who! led the Durrer on peace WAs 
agreed to, which the earl. bought wery dear (as the French 
hiſtorians ſay) by yielding to Philip the preſent. poſſeſſion 
of the Vermandois with all its depenc a 
compenſation to the count of Hainault for the dammges 
done to him: but our writers affirm! that che wweaty s 


not brought to it's full coneluſion this year; and it wipros = 
by every artifice 
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fatces which Philip could: preſtnthy img tun ſa sh 


uery uncqual to his, and had nocapprebentiomiooficthat; 


employing the Brabanters, owhomthewhole lchbroh! 5 
had proſeribed, againſt whom a' pinus league had lately: 


been formed hi many:of Philip!s ſubjbets, rund of whomi = 
g abgen->foteauitfionfandy :hadg:obut the yeat>beforeg. been cut 


to pieces in Berry, by the people of that :province-aflifted: 


by ſamt troops which he had ſent to their aid. o Such a 
mcaſure was, indeed d very / odious tb the Ration but) | 
5. theſe :metecniiry:cbandsit being alwaßd kept 
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miſedupoſ it tolgiye him — — 
all his late oonqueſts, and do every thing in his:power!to! 


r ation.of/ which he darſie 


again to theo King who the was at Gloceſterzo but did 
not bring with him aper his ſoncor his nephewa y theilatter 


terms (preſcribed to⸗themd / Yet!tht king was induced bn 


marching into Wales; which Indicates-that he thought 
appeaſing of theſe: troubles: would be better effeftied, in the 
Poway: ſtate e! 1 9 we bn in be, and 
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ſuch a height, that Rhee-ap Gryſipth:limkelf; whom that 
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other 
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wen HISTORY OF-THE LIFE 


„that Rhees, who was ſuffered to return: freely thither,. had 
e K intentions towards him, and might be "oſefal there, 
425 1 During the courſe of theſe events, in the year eleven 
N un and eighty four, ſome occurrences of | importance, 
relating to the church, had happened in England. On 
the Giecdah/ of February, Richard, -archbithep of Can- 
terbury, departed this life, à man of We integrity and 
Nbg. ſimplicity of heart, not ſo learned, we are told, as 
ſome of the prelates contemporary with him, but excelling 
them all in the moderation and mildneſs of his principles 
and his temper, which, ſo long as he lived, were, very 
ſerviceable to Henry in "reſiſting and keeping down that 
violent ſpirit, which Becket had excited in che clergy of 
England againſt the civil power. The king was deſirous 
that Baldwin, then bithop of Worceſter, thould be choſen in 
his place; and the . biſhops of the province of Can- 
terbury unaiimouſſy concurred in electing him for their 
primate; but the monks of the convent of Chriſt Church 
in chat city had, without conſulting them, or any but 
cheir town bddy, elected to that dignity the abbot of Battle, 
who had . been their prior; nominating alſo three 
others} out of which vumber . king, if he did not ap- 
prove of the abbot, might chuſe him he liked beſt... 2 
rejected all the four; and in the end, after much neg 
eiation about it, they declared the election made by he 
| biſhops to be wholly null and void, but choſe Baldwin 
themſelves. There was really no exchifive right of election 
either in them or the biſhops; the practice having been 
een — conſtant that they ſhould all join therein, and the pope 
ark. himſelf, on this occaſion, having written to the biſhops 
as well as to the monks, a mandatory letter, requiring them 
to chuſe an archbiſhop of Canterbury within the term of 
two months.. During the heat of this. diſpute, the prior 


of the convent, who ad been very active in aſſerting and 
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Alpe the claim of his imontks; coming to wait on the 
king ald che earl ink landes at Canterbur ry, the King ſaid . 
tothe eatl, id loud eu to be Heard by . there preſent, dn. ot 45 
that wir arrogunt mus deſired to mule an' archbiſhop rf 
Canterbury, acromuinꝑ do bir own” pleaſure, and to hut 
another pope i England. Phe earl replied as loutlly, 
that, "rather tbun bear with fuch e he wound burn 
all the churches in hie duminions. If we may believe an ac- | Ibidem. 
count which one of the oonvent has given in his hiſtory of 
thoſe times, even the expedient which Henry was:fotced 
to come into for the ending of this buſineſs, though no C 
very good one, was not obtained from the monks without | 
ſuch condeſcenſions and entreaties from him, as were very 
unſuitable to the majeſty of his crown. e tate! of 
the | times) and a very eager wid that the biſhops of 
Worceſter ſhould be fpe | ily: and unanimopſly l hoſen 
archbiſhop, made him think an7\cojlaccif.qmryingh chat £ 
Pont more deſirable than delay At J. 1. 1 en, | | 
Preſently after this election, information b niby * 
one of thi biſhops, chat rener e held a private gon- the 
ferente with them, coficerhin refoimation of the ſtate 
of the church, aud hab — inp ” 
deaveufing tb effect it, 11 likewiſe!ro/repait:if's ſbartered 
3 erf Henry called them bee , and with tears 
in bis eyes [complained ; -**|zbix bec\wasi anjfenable man 
. And. 10 fing! br, fa kin Neu eto name f ibat 
4 4 nity doirboils rhe Poter. "That the kingdom of: 7 and 
©& had once been an opulent uiid @ glorious kingdom, but war 
Ol oy drvidet" into o'muny ſmall parcels} that n very ſcanty ' 5 
«hy Fit was left i bim unumpuirud; mold fh it Being poſ- = 
= efſe fed by ae mnt 850 were monks, on by\\diffenent | 
Wt of cations regular, and no little pant by. foreign 
e veelefpaſtics, not ont of whom he could, cuinbi u ſafe con- 
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10 power of the monks, which he | 
time, and which, he hoped n 


Gervaſe, col. 
1595, 1596. 


„ ſtrong picture of the vices and debauchery of the 


N N Oh aſking the biſhops, “ „ 5 
e 4: BY be 


$2: Bebe: (aid he) thoſe at Rome, from the weakneſs they 


« they multiply age they fleece the 2 one tiring 


| tl le ink derbe 2 bY 


Join with 


whom hey were N 


85 perceived. t at. they. 6 ea 
his ere and vas fb > t 0 h 


H1STORY OF: THE LIFE 


4% anſwer for ſuch things ta the juſtice of God. 


6 ce in you, domincer over us without mercy; they ſell their 
60 letters 20, s; they do not ſeel juſtice, but litigious contention, 


£ 17 Me. 2 ee law 1 


9 pegs 


„ 


cc 1600 enormties,” F ee | 
By this diſcourſe Henry e to e eee 8 
in Ne of his bilbobs, that Jealouſy. of the wealth and 
knew to be ſtrong at this 
night incline; them tor make a 
„ in order to curb for the future 
men, PE | - of their cowls.th 5 
he 1 1 hy is, aſe evident. that 
est t ate againſs. Rome, to 2 
of combining. with. that ſee. in fup- 
i Iberer ro the e Church do 


We e he nd oe of 
the; papal dominion, and the,, of 


MmMaMON: cauſe with, þ 


ſilent, and after 


wa 


or KING HENRY, 1 


archbiſhop! Baldwin prop6fin ing, not big after cus time, o 
N 4 


build a college near to Cantefbu cular candnis, 


monks'of that cathedral refiſted the e With indplacil : " : 


fury, aid great troubles arofe-from this diſpute,” of which, 
in it's proper piace forte Acecunt will be given. 5 FH 
A great nümbper of the gobles and people bf En 5 Wes 
g aſſembled at I ondon, to aſſiſt at K ceremo 

Hae a new primate, Heu cauſed his thfee ſons to be 
reconciled to each other before them all; ſoon after Which 

Geoffry was ſent into Normandy, and put at the head of 
a council of regency entruſted by Henfy with the'Fovetn- 
ment of that dutchy during his abſence, It appears that 
the ceſſion of the dutchy of Aquitaine from Richard to 
John, under homage tothe forfner, was not inſiſted on 
now: and we do not fin J that, either now or ever alter 15 
this time, tlis former Wich | fab f that 2 | 

Fr rance to a n 0 m 


| 5 "Rickard was” 
giving ß bis ner the BE of. 
was lately dead: an r N which Hes 
both publie and private, Wer ufly diſcon 110 

While that king was empleytd in ieltninating the con- 
telition About Baldwin's else "his miniſters, 6 8 had ad 5 
gone to afk a diſpenſation froft Pope Lucius the Third . 
for the marriage! of his Fraud Givghiter with the king of 
Scotland? retutned unſdteeſsful. It ſeems ſtrange that the 
Roman ſee, "which Has often allowed uncles to marry 
their niecks, ſhould not ſuffer this prince, who beſought it's 
indulgence, to matry his third hin: : but this ſcruple, I 
pteſume, had no other cauſe, than his non-compliance with 
what the ſovereign pontiff required 1 in behalf of John 


Scot, whom 1 * not hoe Ac RU into uy bit en of "WM 
Dunkeld. 4 
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Benedict. 

Abb. t. its 
f. 417, 418, 
4 

828 alſo Ap- 
pendix. 
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im portant affairs, from attending, with more than ore 


an aſſiue af tHe foreæſt now made, wherein he ſtrictly forbad; 


wild hah A exftice. 1 
vier 


Nrmanckings, relating. to fareſto no lad nStibeen 


Neubrigenſ. 


HISTORY. OF T HE LIFE | 
Henry was not prevented, by his application to e 


care, to a favourite object, the preſetvation of the ro w Th 
woods and game. All the foreſts in England had vo 


13 bitherto i: vg one chief juſtice in eyre; but this: year, 
upon the death of Thomas ;FitzrBernard, - who had oluc- 
ceeded to: Alan de Nevil in chat office, Henry made a 
diviſion of} them into four la and ſet over each four 
dbb en two eccleſiaſtiels and two knights. He likewiſe 
placed in each two gentlemen of his kautholdias yerdurers - 


and keepers, with bart y over all his forefiers,and thoſe 
of, the baron nd. Anights. Theſe were ſworn to obſerve 


all perſpons ha ſoever to offend againſt him with fo pect to! 
hg. gamegnihge foreſts, — them not wards, 


that in eb of thdirſb,offentlingþ. they:idhobld enjp y fer- 
_ the; fubwe, theobenefit of hia;mertyy — had done 


hiche xte byJuffering onlyring their ggods. bar it was his) 
= | or —_ "os all. OE caur 
AS. in $08 4114 Er a10/ ater "a 
be reduce herdgſan , tbein yet, anducaſtration..; = © 
From hence it A ere thatithezlaws: of. the. arp 
or, al texed by;thinps 1Þ88c51hutcHiak lad merci erchl and ig goodneſs! 


had prevented a rigorous execution thereof; mulcts or. fore) 


feines Pf the:whattaly of offenders nag ibi them having 
bez; Reef pted iünſtegd f The fra putüſhments which, 


had paar, sen igfieds dl, likaviie apt ane from. the! 


@ 
mgngge: 


bf, vier J SORE Rotary pls, him, otchat s thb 
"ob; .great@ydeverit, Lowe dhedwnrent, was lever 
exeguted hpthims: Whyhe,choſt, by the harſhnefrofifughe) 


us tene to uloſahec honoun he hade sind Pads“ 
e.ICAGIMREICY 


0 la Shs former: piocesdin goon teaſbn, isl 
| * gibeg. Hrabablyi-hs:Joundg.o abby oinotwith and tie = 


_ #009 2boow 10.919 n ebolag bofleroleib yPachhrado! 
_ —_— 


OF KING HENRY II. 2 5 4 
05 mulas impoſed fot treſpaſſes in his dere ik e 
practices ſtill continue! e but no benefit which this Efeu: 
threat could produce was a compenſation fbr che unpopu- 
larity of it; and _ as a. man he did well in nut executi * 
what he threat ed,” id ill in appeating to his 
people leſs humane than he pu. Þ BA 
_ Other clauſes Wb edit prohi wited the keeping! 
bows,. hounds; or greyhounds, ' withirv'atwoyal ft 
the purlieus thereof, without a warrant from the ki 
from ſome other perſon: who had power to. grant it, and 
the ſelling or deſtroying woods withi n the. | tener of fuck 
foreſt; but allowed earls „ barons, and ; 
ſuch woods, to take from thence «what: ther Wanted, 
their nepeflary uſes, without wWafte, and 3 | 
the king's foreſters. Theſe were ordered 10 ſuperintenk- 
the foreſters of knights dend others WHO ad woods Within: 
his foreſts} and to take care that The ⁰‚ον met note 
deſtroyed; and notice. wab given Ito the olnersy. tat? 1 
ſuch deſtruction happened, the àmends would benin | 
from . lands, mot Om any Sther perſom 
The king's forsſters were to ſwenr that do ul b 
_ thisiaſſize to tlie utmolſt. of their power, and not ve 
any knights, or other honeſt men; in the fifty ten Ot 4 
thoſe 'right-uwhich the! king granted 50 Wen ele. 5 
foreſts.. lum 10 ibn 09094545 e014, & WaJagy 91g L bor! 8 
| Hiwak well för: the makibo when the! warts bf King 
5 Joins and-Henrf\uhe(Thipdrendered that initi gatioꝶ ef — | 
ormandoreſti lays, WH Under (Hefty: the gecond was 8 
only a faeoumheldi during st, plesfure, tlie degel fighr of 
the ſubject; Iumaybelinferred. em — EY nt 
ſome enlargement of: th boufids of the von kee 
| _— made durtuig the eight th prince 7? buttthep Gif © ge, Ben. 
| ail d nder Tn ck cher and 
— teins dlivcadingidig by0brdering)rfiÞihle Iattt i ret 
2 dulpretted, unleſs they were of woods cone 
Efedly. 
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IIS TOR OF T. HE LIFE 


. ſeſledly belonging to the royal demeſae; whereds the for- 5 
_ menace to be viewed; and it was to be fund by the in- 


quiſitioꝝ of a jury, whether they wels enectoachments on 
theorights of Chery; —_— not. It i Probable that 


lone xfereg yet not, I préſute, from any: deſtre in this 


king le inuade with the\ and: of\ power the 


property of 


ths tbjes/> but by the fault of thoſe officers who ad- 


| Bade juſtice between him wed che borderers in ſome 


1 of his fore -©OUTS. At (SINE * A Wr A n 


an ws 5 


ann. 118 5. 


Benedict. 
Abb. p. 403. 
t. ii. ad ann. 
1185, 


15 to him of returning, into Germany till the. end. of ww : 


ra. f otra: 


calls you, and the cries of © his people invite you, "to to the 
which the ling ond nobles: of the realm 


220 Soon after Chri 


nas; in this year clebieis W 


eighty four, Richard had leave from his father to go into 


Boitou Which would not have been granted if the purpoſe 


of transferring the dutchy of Aquitaine from him t John 
had not been how laid iaſide. While Henry was at Win- 
cheſter, about the beginni 
and eighty five, the mihiſtets hel ohad ſent to the emperor 
ande the pope, in behalf dof the duke of Saxony, returned 


ing ofedhe year eleven hundred 


une Verona, with a/ favoutable "anſwer to all his 
requeſts. © Vet tlatoqrrince did not uſe the nted 


I "Becky" in February: fome ao cala usch/ to Voll, 


and he had proceeded as far as Nottingham on his way to 
chat city, — bearing that Heraclius, patriarch of Jeru- 


ſalem, and the kay maſter of the Knights hoſpitallers, 
re „he returned towards London, 


5 and Korner thei int; Heading The ha patriarch, [JS weeping, 
threw hi himſelf at his fe 


et, 8 5 addreſſed him in words to 
this ef: e lord,” the ing; our Lr d "Fejus \ 


577 
1 of .the Holy Land. Bebi 


{ tbe "ye of its forts, 


/mit to you 


_ me, becauſe you ame the only one, in whos! under God, 


they Place their truſt and the hope of their preſervation. 
Con ome e then, fr. and delay not 10 deliver us out of the hands 


* : ; of 


12 
LETS \ 
OF KING HENRY 12 


of 0 our enemies: foracmuch as Saladin, "the chief i enemy 
of the; croſt of Chriſt,' and all the nations round about ut, 
arrogantiy: boaſt, that they will | ſpeedily. inund the Holy 
Land '(ahicb- God juajinns At the end of his fpeceh: 
| Henry; took him by the hand, and raiſed him up, _ 
ing, May our To Frfus Cbriſt, | the only power ful bing, T 
be the (defender of ' his-paeple,: amd we, aſſiſted by: „ 
whom: honour and glory belong. will. (as far ave. are 5 
able) co-operate with him therein.” After theſe words he. 
received; ee hands of the Patriarch the keys of 1 
Jeruſalem and of all the principal forts:beldnging \ro:chat- Os 
realm, with thoſe of the iſep ulchre ine which Ott had | 
been buried, and; the royal eee a: marter that the: 
king of Jeruſalem committed to him the chiaf command. 
of his, for but all theſe hei oon fta w add gretufned sn 
to the guſtody y ohe, ptclade -whticliad brouglit daten _ 
lie ſhould. have-thaadvieb of hiz-biſhops: and, nobles! cons 
cerning this affair. There was, lilbewiſe deere itorkiingy, 
by the ſamechand, a letter ſtom. Pope Hucias, extibreipys 
him to conſider the greatnand imminent dangen ntiadt 
land, which had been conſecrated by the blood - of: Chriſt. 
thed -ppon it,. ſhoul8-be.-polhiied/byritckerfilth of Mahometan- 
ſuperſtition; and aten having! beinziwell from thehokeb ok 
. ee, A 
| ff ih N n ber ibyectedn to their 
3 preventingesdf .whabh ſi repatable/loſs12 . 
Holhmneſs Gage ek eee 
ELM u "£0763 
EE = th 
JE to. his. wiſdom 


ee 


for. 


4 b 


cuded the,exhor Is 
vow he. oy made, 


PII Jo "mad; A. wit IA bug Yu 8 * TR ee 
wc Sar Jo FOO Ut DANY oh v Gd des N ede 
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Such indeed was the Mate of the Holy Land at xis kit 
; old without the intervention of extrasrdinary ad from 
European powers it could not be ſaved.“ Since the year 
eleven hundred and ſeventy- ſeven when Lewis and Henry 
bad joined in promiſing to defend it, the cireumſtances bf 
it had continually changed from bad to worſe. * Baldwin 
Gul. Tyriw the Fourth, who reigned over it, and had been Always 
L.. inſirm, was, ſoon after he attained to the full age of 
manhood, afflicted with a leproſy, which obliged him, 
in the year eleven hundred and eighty, to to retire from all 
buſineſs and commit his realm to a regent, in the ap- 
— oe of oy he ſuffered his affeQions to impoſe on 
Sis judge The earl of Tripoly, who had held that 
arduous poſt 0 no ſmall reputation, in the nonage of 
this prince, was not called to it now; but the choice of 
Baldtvridlifell on Guy de Lu ſignan; bo, having treache- 
rouſſy murdered the earl of Saliſbury in Poitou, had fled 
From the juſtice of King Henry the Second, in the year 
leren hundred . and had found an aſylum 


bog of his pen More an any She 55 en- 
deared him to Sib ulla, the. ting's eldeſt fiſter, and the 
widow of William C64 word, ſecond ſon of the me . 
quis of Montſerrat. I is aue in the year eleven 
hundred and eighty, -- weyailed! bn Her böte 
fayour her lover had gained, to let her marry hae jor 

without the coriſeat 15 the. barons of bis eit The 

ſame influence which induced him to approve of 10 un- 
equal and ſo improper a match, - was "alſo the cauſe of 

his now entruſting Guy With che. ade If iniftration of his 
_ ouly ne to himſelf the EY f feruſalemm and 
. ſoon ab 
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or KING HENRY U. 


Which * regent, with no leſs folly than i «HO re- 
fuſed to grant. This incenſed him fo 7s that refur- 


ing the government, and aſſociating with himſelf the ſon 
of Sibylla by her firſt huſband, an infant of no more than 


five years old, he took A Luſignan all 2 and 


the hopes of fagceeding to the crown of Jeruſalem, 


by creating him earl of Joppa and Aſcalon, (a (a dignity ab- 
propriated to the preſumptive heir) he had before given to 
him. The great council, deſirous of any alteration 


; gladly. concurred in this act: nor did Sibylla oppoſei it, 
being ſenſible that his power could not then be maintained 


night her brother's will, and wiſhing thus to ſecure the 


crown to her ſon. But the 4 of a child to the 


government gave no ſtrength to che kingdom, nor any 
help to the king, whoſe life was 


deftroying itſelf: and, while this was ſo weak, it's moſt 


| formidable enemy ſtrengthened himſelf by new conqueſts. 


In the year-eleven hundred. and eighty-three, Saladin made 
himſelf. maſter of the city of Aleppo and it's whole princi- 


pality; after which acquiſition, all Syria being his, except 
what belonged. to the Kingdom of Jeruſalem, the great 


danger of this alſo We his prey forced Sibylla, who 
governed in the name of her brother and of her infant ſon, 
do call the earl of 1 ripoly to the 
title of regent. That prince, well diſcerning the urgent 
neceſſity of a foreign aſſiſtance, and believing, on good 
grounds, that none fo effectual could any where be obtain» 
ed as from Henry, king of England, ſent the embaſſy above- 


mentioned, in the year eleven hundred and Seger four, 


but ordered the embaſſadors to go by Rome, and endea- 
vour. to procure the pope's interceſſion to forward their 
buſineſs, which Lucius the Third, whom they found at 

Vor. 5; 6g 8 Verona, 


Which 
would free them from a maſter they did not eſteem, : 


moſt extinguiſned. A 
ſtate ſo ruled was in danger, without any external foe; of. 


adminiſtration, with the 
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Benedict. 
Hoveden, ad 
ann. 1185. 


Diceto Imag. 
Hiſt. col. 
626. G 
Chron. ad 
ann. 1188. | 
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Verona, very willing granted to 1 0 


and eighty- five, a great council, to which, the ki | ' 
Scotland was ſummoned, with. all the, barons of ee 
now ſubjected to England, met at London, to conſult 8 


ont Sf ſent and e e e of, 
_ moſt. wile determingttet Which, 
ceſſor, and the W . Eggli 9 


| evils |, 105 8 RJ 


St. John of Jeruſalem, deſited that, P 1 ince. Ric 
: Geoftry Plantagenet, might, 280 the Par amen, 11 
inexpedient, at this time, for King Henry, their f t 


| TA ring to thems in bei ab lenge, Me 


HISTORY OF THB LET E 


Henry the letter ont la hec be which ES 


the contents. x 4 * ring 23713 01 5y |: 3} 7 Ailny a 
On the firſt Sunday of 19 1 in the year eleven hy 


with their ſovereign on this matter, and (as ſome writers. 


ay). unanimouſly came to, this reſolution, that it would be. 


proper for Henry to adviſe thereupon with: his liege lord 
the king of France. Indeed, for him to have taken up on 
himſelf the whole burthen of defendin g the Holy Land, 
without the aid of that monareh, ao had 8 to 
join him, would haxe been moſt improper, But others 
tell us, that, after a long geliberation, Whether it would 
be maſt e for the, king, to ſugcour in perſon, the 
people of, Jeruſalem, ox, continue to, govern, the kingdom. 
of England, according tg, his coronation. oath,, the, whole 
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be fhibugh (hat this "Embally from ſeruſalem had been 
wholly önſöcceffül, many Engliſhmen were allowed to 


inliſt themſelves 2 the holy war by receiving the croſs 
from tlie hands Uf the patriarch, and Henry promiſed a 


ſubſidy of fifty thouſand marks, equivalent bs one of five 
hundred thouſand: Pounds Refling given in theſe days. He 
had likewiſe by a will, made at Waltham, in the year 
eleven hundred and eigkty-two, dequeathed to the general 


defence of the Holy Land five thonſand marks, over and 
above another fil, uy re in the will, Which he 


had committed toths's 1 
and hoſpital in 1 
ployed for that! gal — 7 — b hould in his lif-time 


reſume the depofit.”! 
beft relation we Have uf *he"enſuln eruide, hs 
repottetthat' this none), <#hitit? e thibbs 
the courſe of many years,” amounted in A While to tif 
thouſand mattes, which afterwards were hit out in man 
uſeful ſervices and particularly in defending” the City- 
Tyre: Tf Was ald in he wiff a further 

Wente wil r to the two belt igfous buſes" of he templars 
and hoſpitallers, and of ue thdufand more to all the 
other convents'and 1 itals 5 ip age + expenſive 
to England was the zeal of Ris king for the welfare bf 
chat eit) of Kit beten the penaner which "the 


pope had laid upon him for having given occaſion to the 


the maſters bf the temple 


murder of Becket ! © 11. U the reſt of this teſtament conſiſted : 


in pious, or chere devifes, amdunting to great ſums; 
the deſt⸗ dir beted f Which were three inen 

gold to Probide marriage pertions for poor young women 

of free condition in England, a hundred to the ſame uſe 

in Normandy, and a hundred in Anjou, with ſome 

legacies left to houſes for the reception of lepers in 

| England ow Normandy. At the concluſion” the king 


tithe” before; to be em- 
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adj ures his ſons, di the fealty they-owed: to hind and o 
the oath they had-taken;:itb\dee; hi hrhble ſumbyandll in: 
Vvicllably obſerved; under "the 2 pain of. incurrin gil his 
midledi ion. Hd alſo laid an eee calb: hs pre- 
lates, archbiſhops, and hifhops; in England and beyofd 
the ſea: r to the copntmerns they had 
taken to him, and their duty to him and to God, they 


ſhould excommunicate all who ſhould preſume to en 


any article of his willz: and Abrißed to them (which is vety 
remarkable) that the pope bad confirmed it under his hand 
and ſeal, and had demotunced am anarbema e any by 


2000709 7 it ſhould. be obfiruifted or infriupeul. 08. 


» The donations of lands or revenues made to Winde John 


r eleven hundred and ſeventy⸗ 
and his ſons, were not mentioned 
but:left ein thedanQton! given to 1 
in that adt i] Iii 2 gmibrd ai I. nw i bam: 

So tʒenuthe l breaking cupiof the eee 
affair of the holy war the king eld 
another in his caſtle of W indſor, wherein rhe-\gave to: the 

king of Scotland the :earldom of Huntington, eſcheated 
e crown byithe death of Simon de Senlis, earl: of 


een thelking 


Northampton, without iſſue! Many others laid iciaim to 
it, on di 


fferent titles and, agreeably to the ſcandalous 
practice of that age, medb lage offers to Henry for per- 


5 miſſion to p 5 — their ſuit in his court: but, whether 
he thought 2 the Scotch royal family had clearly the 
beſt ri bs gin weighed the une in the ſcales of- policy, 


not bb juſtice, he reſtored to William the earldom: which 
that king and his brother David, enfeoffed in it by him, 


N had formerly enjoyed many years, till, on account of the 
unjuſtifiable part they had taken in the young king 


Henry 8 e it was given to Simon, the late carl of 
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_ Jouſints Willis now:ceneriedthetigninthe had} malle ese 
toi his cbrathet, dib held of inn feet „ 0 50s 
<.c( Try thaseoundi} Pringe John ws knighted: by» his father, 
who "Et chin ;fromifthence into Ireland, to govern that 
ile, under Him, as la :Feudab dominion, according to the 
reſolution declared i the year eleven hundred and ſeventy 
eren The jeęalouſy of Hugh de Lacy's affecting an in- 
dependent and regal power in that country, which was 
the cauſe. of his being recalled into England in the year 
eleven hundred and eighty- one, had been ſo far removed, 
that, after an abſence. of ſix or ſeven months, he was ordered 
to return, and reinſtated in his poſt of deputy; but Henry 
ſent over with him a ttuſty egcleſiaſtic; named Robert de 
| Salop, to aſſiſt himcas a dounſelor and to be im weality an 

authoriſed ſpyi on xis conduct! b:Netwithilandingrthis eur, 
he ſo adminiſtred nthe govein mn, that, 4 although? he 
ſerved the crown well in. bridling the Inſh- with-forts}. of 
which che built great number and alluring them With 

good uſage to return tothe lands whichitheyi had before del 


nen e ee Wis Wndiliobo dabenainde - 
continually: digengthenedo Fon he drew to himſelf the 


general loveiof. ana elebfind courteſy to the people 


and familiarity with thai chiefs,” whoſe pride tlie greatet 


4 


diſtance, at which th 
ceſſors had extreme 


e eee e. rede. 


kingdom. With the Geraldine family, diſtinguiſned by 


their valour, and much beloved by! the troops, he made 


a cloſe alliance, marrying his niece; to one of them,; namely 
Meyler Fitz- Henry, whoſe. veins were full both of Welth 
and Engliſh royal blood. The ſtrength he gained by this 


match enabled him to controul all the other Engliſh-nobles. 


inhabiting Ireland, and to treat. them as his ſubjects. In- 
5 deed: 
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offendedicr Nor dad he e | 
attach veryiflrongly to- his ſewice the Engliſh under his 
banner, by large and liberal een giving to them even 
lands that belonged to the crown in ſeveral parts of the 
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Bs natives, during almoſt fixe years. Ilan fore. & be cod, of 
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; | or fx oyernment Were 
much Re be | eis, abe th Henry, in committing 
the care of che realm to him, Wo 1d have mage 3 1 wiſe 
choice, if it were ſafe for a'k ing to | AVE. a lieutenant, very 
able and great, in a Td of his empite remote from his 
on cye, and not ful reduced under he bewer of, laws. 

From the year eleven hundred and 


when the province of Cork or South "Munſter 
equally. parted * between Milo de C n and Roben 


to | they; bad quietly governed tit, |; ip, e 
hare each other, conſtant; Lapis (Wk 


Ait 


a ter m, in che year ger og and. eighty typo, 
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le, pe waited for, them el 
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lord, when he was 
under Permad Mc Carthy 


0 4 | 5 55 mamed 
had, been. aſked to 
behzndþiy m, mur 


tudes of the Iriſh, 


and almoſt all the other heads, of Slang In thoſe parts, had 
joined Mac Tyre, whom, they either had inſtigated to com. 


mit. 995 mur erz or deſired to prot 00 from the vengeance 
of the l Engliſh, 6-4 ſoon as | es” heard. che gerd . mee 
But Ray end Fitz-Gerald, being appriſed of t ger 
his ar e was in, took ſhip pping at Wexford with twenty 
brave Eogliſh knights, and a hundred ſoldiers more, partly 
een Pry archers a and failed Hong THe) coaſt to 


e N Cork, 


” ey ITY: 

Cork, which on the =. of che 

et, TI 4557 ed Fitz-Stephen 

tlie en 0 Abd forced their 80 

pear that Mac Tyre Was de- 

t to have. bee n; but great 
iy have Ellen © in che ſever 
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time into En gland, Philip de Worceſter, a couftier 8 
much in Sten with the king and eſteemed a good ſoldier, 
Was ſent into Ireland to govern that kingdom as deputy 
to Henry and his ſon Prince John, attended by à troop 
5 e of forty knights. TO this gentleman Lacy reſigned 
5 the government, and together with that the cuſtody 5 
= 5 the capital, but found ſome excule- :for . not. going | 
England, and retired into Meath, - of which . A 
I grant had made him lon. The jfirſt act of 
his fucceſſor in the adminiſtration of the l Was to 
keſume all the lands of the royal. demeſne which he had 
- alienated from it and given to his friends. This being done 
without any oppoſition from him, that lord, in the year 

eleven hundred and eighty- five, went, at the bead oh) the 
EE rin; of the crown, into the province. of Viſtess, nach.» 
Lk Anal” Donald O'Lachlyn, prince (or petty King of T yrone, *\ "FN 
Ds, ene; ing ſubdued a rebellion within his own diſtrict, had, in the 
year eleven hundred and eighty-two, | led his forces to make 
war againſt John de Curcy, with whom he had a ſharp | 

conflict, but in the end was defeated. . \'Tkis battle, which 
Vas fought at Dunbo in Antrim, broke the ſtrength of the 
Triſh, and reduced all thoſe parts under the. power of. the 
conqueror. But it was requiſite that the natives of the 
whole realm of Ulſter, who hitherto had not ſeen any ge- 
neral of the Engliſh except John de Curey, ſhould be 
taught by the preſence of a lord. lieutenant among them, 
at the head of a royal army, that there was in Ireland ano- 
ther officer, inveſted by king Henry and his fon with a 
power ſuperior to chat baron's, and who was able to 
make himſelf obeyed, as well by him as by them. Philip 
de Worceſter. therefore marched into the heart of this 
province, and met with no reſiſtance. At Armag ch he ob- 
tained, or (as Giraldus Cambrenſis ſays) extorted om the 


clergy, a tribute of ſome Sold, on N pretence we know 


gots! e ch h 


in Viſter, as an 2 


country, 


1 
FE 


From Arm 


ohr RMA Th 4 #7 


ONT: ola of it as an extcrable 
p. it was a Hine for their having 
5 - x ' againſt Curcy, Or their 
portion r a 8 tribute demanded from all the iriſn 

acknowledgement of the ſovereignty of the 
crown of England over them, in like manner as all the other 


provinces in the ifland were tributary to Henry by virtue 
of former conventions. 
went to Dow 


guard. and 


aided - 


pro- | 


{ agh the lord deputy 
Patrick, John de Curcy's head quarters, 
and having ſettled, to his mind, the king's affairs in that 
L left it, as before, under Curcy's 


rule, and returned to Dublin befirs the end of March. 


It has already been ſaid that Lawrence O Tool, die: | 
biſhop of Dublin, had died in the year eleven hundred 
and eighty- one; to whom, on the recommendation of 
ſucceeded an Engliſhman, whoſe name was Cumin, 
and who had been chaplain to that prince. The election 
was made at Eveſham: in -Wojeallerthire 
elergy of the 8 1 of L Dublin, deputed to chuſe him. 
received prieſt's orders at Velitri 
from Pope: Wucine the 'Third,. and was afterwards 
conſecrated archbiſhop of Dublin by that pontiff at Rome. 
In the year eleven hundred and ee iche the king 
him into Ireland, where he remait 
On the laſt day of March in the year eleven hundred and 
eiglity· five that prince went from Pembroke, conducted 
by the grand juſticiary, Glanville, to embark in Milford 
Haven, where a fleet of ſixty ſhips 
body of cavalry, four handrad of which were 
knights, . > of foot, that were arcl 
Which, added to' the E 
more chan ſufficient to eſtabliſh his power over 
. al the inhabitants of that iſle, he arrived at Waterford 
pril. The [archbiſhop of Dublin and 
other Engliſh lords received him at his landing. T hee 
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ſwore fealty to him; and foon afterwards: many chieftains 
of the Triſh in thoſe parts, who; had: always lived quietly 
under the Enpliſh government from the time of their fir 
ſubmitting themſelves to it, waited on him in Waterford, 
and congratulated him on his happy arriral among them, 
'acknowledging him as _ lord, and giving him what 
they called 7be kiſs of peace. But he and the young nobles 
who attended upon Aim — them with deriſion, 

and ſome of theſe were ſo rude as to pull them by cheir 
beards, which, according to the ancient mode of their 
country, different from that of the Normans und Engliſh 
in thoſe. days, they wore long and thick. U neiviliſed 
nations are proud, and more patiently bear oppreſſion from 
foreigners than ridicule and contempt. "The: Iriſh-who 
thought very highly of themſelves, and ſtill more! highly 
of their anceſtors, ' whoſe cuſtoms they followed, were 
much enraped at this treatment. Thoſe to whom the of- 
fenſe had been imprudently given withdrew themſelves 


and the peop le of their elans or ſepts from Kar. 199.00 of 


abode, as ſoon as they could, and took refuge in the terri- 
tory of Donald O'Brian, prince (or king) of Limerick 3 to 
whom, and to Dermod Mac Carthy, prince of Deſmond, 
(who ſtill retained the title of king of Cork) and to Roderick 
O' Conor, king of Conaught, they poured forth their com- 
plaints, with a warm indignation, againſt John and his 
courtiers, repreſenting him as a boy, 1 by other 
boys, who were his only counſellors, from whom no ma- 
ture counſels, no Readineſs, no ſecurity to the Iriſh nation, 
could be hoped for; but worſe inſults, worſe injuries, muſt 
be daily expected, if theſe were tamely endured. The 


three princes could not doubt, that, if thoſe of their country- 


men who had always been peaceable and loyal to the 
Engliſh were dete in ſuch a manner, they, who by 


Er revolts bad drawn « on. themſelves the — 


OF KING HENRY. Um: ! FA 


of: 0 W would have: grenter evils, to fear: * which 


rraſon, inſtrad of going to ait on John and ſwearing fealty 
taothim, as they: had intended do, they pledged their 


they would: Join to aſſert, at he peril. of, their. lives, the ; 
arlctentiÞbgrty;s rights, and honour, of, their country. 8⁰ 
inporhamcto aiptinee. inthe outlet, of his government, are 
all his words and actions, and the conduct of thoſe who are 


the Iriſh. dhich the courteſy, gravitys and; A of 
| : Hepry, during! his. abode, Mi their iſland had 27 
gained, was « lol in 4 Few: SIR by - þ 
Joliundd-bja courtiers;..the, good will 

which Henry had deſired 10 eſta bliſh, his | 
_ [.Inflahthy» turtied into a national ha! 


0 inan being 
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of dhe; rents, of the; er, ich followsd, this league 


| the abbot of Peterboggugh and Hoyeden ae thi 15 ſhi 
account, chat 


vwuith the Iriſn, almoſt his whole 15 the —— 
| of it having forſaken is ſtandard, and gone in go the 
enemy "» ſeritee;(ondick: deſertion ob gauſed by his having 
wichcheldicfom: them, and applied, to rather, uſes, , 
money due for their wages. But Girls Camus q 
who was With bim in Ireland, imputes his bad ſycrels, 
not to anipjofi his Engliſh ſoldiers deſc cg 15 Ixich, 
but tolls being ul a vifed, ill ſerved, and ill 755 — _ 
Thisrauthor ſays that he gave the lands of ſome 10, 
N who, C = Fitz-Stephen and, RA 
bow into eit countrys/chad: r e ſem, the Epghſh, 
td ſomie new. comers whom he 0 
_ with-himglthe effect of Which woe arte rm be 
knowledge they bad gained, ybile, they lived in 1 Fall iar 
ene with the Engliſh, besame u{cful informgrs 
andi (gaideai ta he LN ie all UPS ASI 17 
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That he committed the cuſtody of the maritime cities/and 
caſtles, with the diſtricts adjacent, and the receipt of the 
tributes, which ſhould have r the public ſervices, 
to: thoſe who threw them away in uſeleſs expences, to 
maintain their own riots: That the care of the 
and chief commands of the army were entrufted by him 
to men better ſkilled in the arts of peace than of war, who 


his houſhold troops, purſuing the example ſet by their 


uriter adds, that the Welſh and Engliſh ſoldiers eſtabliſned 


was owing (ſo far as it had been conquered) were unemployed 
by this prince, who, from a jealouſy. of their chiefs, was 


bauchery of thoſe whom John employed or conſulted, f 


entirely ruined his affairs. 


ſon, Conor Manmoy, had forced him to retire, and re- 
covered his throne. from that prince, with whom he made 


Up. 
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ment 


conſequently did nothing againſt the enemy; and that all 


leaders, paſſed moſt of their time in the towns on the ſea- | 
coaſt, given up to intemperance with women and wine, 
while the frontiers were expoſed, without proper guards, to 
continual attacks, depredations, and burnings. The fame 


in Ireland, to whoſe valour the conqueſt of that country 


unwilling to call them to join in any action with thoſe he 
had brought over, or ever to aſk their advice; which they 
ſeeing, and repining that their ſervices ſhould be lighted, 
or their fidelity doubted, retired and were filent, while 
the want of their aid, and the ignorance, ſloth, and de- 


From the Iriſh Annals we learn, chat, preſently ah 
the arrival of John, Roderick O' Conor, aſſiſted by Donald 
O'Brian, his half-brother, and the Engliſh of Munſter, 
came out of the monaſtery, into which the-rebellion of his 


ſome agreement, the. particulars of which are not old. 
But the annals fay that O'Brian, in the war which ſuc- 
ceeeded to this peace, defeated-the Engliſh, and that an 
officer much. in aur with e whom they call his 
. ,  foſter- 
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| $otogabeocby" vg H E. the battle. They likewiſe 
add that John ſent heavy complaints into England againſt 


Nugh de Lacy, who cold not bear to babe bis government 
of Irelaud perſeded by him, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours * 

to ſtrip bim of bis regal rights. From theſe words we may 
infer that one Sthblpi pal cauſe of John's misfortunes in 

Ireland was the the diſcontent of this lord, who, by his ex- 
tenſive connexions,' and the ſuperiority of his talents, was 

able to obſtruct all the meaſures of chat prince, and to 
diſgrace him in all his undertakings. ere it is chat 
King Henry, on the accounts he received of the ftate of idem Ex- 
things in t at iſland, thought it neceſſary to recal his ſon 8 35, 


: 


from thence, and to give the entire àdminiſtration of Abb. Hoe. 


government, with the chief command of the forces, to the vor 
brave John de Curcy. On the ſeventeenth of December, „ 
in the year r eleven hundred and eighty-five, the prince re- 
turned into England. But, before 1 relate the enſuing 
tranſactions in that country or in Ireland, notice muſt be 

taken of ſome preceding events, which, during the courſe 

of this year, had happened abroad. 


On the ſixteenth of April, Kin g Heng, accompa 508 85 1 : * 
the Patriarch' of Jeruſalem and many En glich len, paſſed Cen. ut ſupra. 
from Dover to Witſand, and from Weder i into Normandy. 

The king, on his firſt arrival i in that dutchy, aflembled his 

troops with all poſſible expedition, in order to force his 

ſon Richard, who, while he (the king) was in England | 

had ravaged | the territories of Geoffrey in Bretagne, ab. 

ſtill perſiſted in that unnatural war, to lay down his arms. 

What new quarrel had ſo ſoon diſturbed the reconciliation 

between theſe two princes, which their father had made in 

the year eleven hundred and eighty-four, no account is 

given to us in any hiſtory of thoſe times. All we know 
is, that Richard was certainly the aggreſſor, and had acted 


n his father's prohibition in thus attacking his _— 
ther 
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ther Je Was“ problibly- at the head ef ſome mefocnary 
ttoopb(tkæ wel ande knenes of alt ovil} that he tundescheſe 
incurſions but, Whatever His forces weéref he feemed diſpoſed 
to reſift Ie father's commands, and maintain ihinoſelftin 
Poitou independent of that monsreh, whotheteaporithall 
kecbutfe to A errradtdivir method Loft röducing hin to 
 obbichee!! He ſeht Hd mandate r whictelorderbdihim = 
to give up the dutehy of Aquixaine t& his mothar Queen | 
Eleanor, who theh was in Normandy z And id Otiſted 
HUB? char, if this was not done wWirbout delay pm ; 
wor! ſhould! march ro: plit her G ſſeſſibn in 
ou nc; idanjꝭ̃ Chaſtiſe his rebellion againſta her and his 
father With a rod of iron . On receiving this der Richard, 
by the acbvice of All his friends | ſubmitted quietly to it and 
returned to his farher's court in Nermand yu er zins zi 
11 Ftörn tis proceeding) it ſeeme] thats achough Heiwh, 
5 virtue of his marriage with/Eleanor, was lead] of Sito 
and duke of Aquitaine, yet her right in that earldom And 
the othet parts of the dutchy ter entire und he hin- 
judged that Richard would not rer elaingg \yab 
in fler & did not. But” how Eleanot»ebuld> find; mean 
to prevail on her huſband to let her make: thatelaioi; or 
5 what induced him to it, if it was his own''ds onefcan- 
niet eafily ſee! For, after what Ihe had done; bit was not 
prudent” or ſafe to let her be 2 all eontroulg:agd en- 
trufled with the exerciſe of ſoyereign power oveicther! na- 
tural fabje&s. | Perhaps he teck this method of { eparating 
from her as the gentleſt he could find) permitting 2 
un Her On domains, father than where he reſided; ant 
Where bereyes, hick He xfe N. t be [exceedingly piercing, 
might to fiarrowiy infpect every part of his. — 05 
i confetehee was-ſoon e ene on the botdets 
50 Frander AH⁴ꝭ·t Normwiandy;! between Nenry und Philip, 
- N 0 bee the-Holy-Iand, e 
Preiling 


| 
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whoattended them at this meeting. They both promiſed large 
ſupplies of money and men; but the ons, who deſired 


ſhould be inſtantly ſent, on this ſervice, ; he 
in this, the) 


ng diſappointed 


— fille with great diſmay, by putting an end to 


Ab. of his) bringing thither a prince; of the Angevin 


whoſe competitions, with each * from nearly 
pretenſions; now? weakens 
his arrival, a knight templar, born in Eagland, and na 


its preſent bad condition, cou 
Saladin, who was then at. D 


deſerted to that prince, and having gained cre 
by openly embracmg the Mahometan :faith,'. propoſed to 
him a project, which ſeemed o. well contrived, and I fo likely 
to do him a moſt: 
apoſtate to a daughter 
Gn a powerful army, two parts of which were detached, 


of lente, on each ſide l ĩhat city, but at ſome, diſtance 
from it. The alarm of theſe attacks drawing thither the 


Dy. to his ſummons, ith: much : denge, that;j the place 
would beiinſtangyiyielded to him, the ſmalbgarriſon which 


with 


e af Heraclius, the patriarch, of — 9 


that one of Henry's ſons (if the king himſelf could not go) 


1 his negotiations, departed 
much diſdantehtad,, and about the end of June, in this year 
eleven hundred and eightyrfive, returned to, Jeruſalem, 
1 before in that city, and entertained 
any 7 the command over all the nobility der, 
the whole ſtate. Soon aer 


Robert deift. TEST being afraid Rd Holy, Land; 10 
1d not long be defended againſt | 


impoetant- ſervice, that he married this 
of his ſiſter, and put under his com- 


chief ſtrangth of all the Chriſtian troops, ancf the, Fapita! 
being leſt⸗ anſuffieieutly guarded, as Robert bad foreſeen, = 

he. led his third diviſion, unoppoſed by any enemy, directiy 

to the gates. But, while he was, there expeding an anſwer = 


ok it and. baer * 0. of che eitizenz, t taking 


| Hoveden, 

ad ann.1185. 
 Hibern, Ex- 
pugn. I. A. 


Benedict. 
Abb. Hove- 


den. ad ann. 


1185. 


imaſcus, preparing to invade. it, 
edit with him 


in ſeparate. bodies toc-ravage ſeveral diſtricts of the.realm 
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ſiaſtie courage, which the. Light 


Saladin himſelf now intended t lead 1 
Holy Land. With a view to gain time for the arri 


(fopethe lbetter eve 6 a 
alaumed the ee of HRO) chat * 
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with them a croſs, believed to be that on which-our Saviour 
had ſuffered, allied forth on a ſudden, and, by a bold, 
unlooked for charge, ſo daunted tlie Saracens, thavithey 
fied i in great confuſion. : Many of them were ſlain in 


their 

ght by the Chriſtians, who aſcribed to the eroſa, which 
. had uſed as their ſtandard, the victory they had 
gained. And, undoubtedly, it was helped by the enthu- 
of that objec and the 
power they 1 imagined it would have to aſſiſt them infuſed 
into their minds. Thus Jeru ſalem was delivered from the 
danger of this treaſon: but the. two detachments which 
Robert had ordered to invade other * ppt frye — 
leſtine, deſtroyed many places, particulariy the 
of Jericho and Sebaſté, with all the open country 
chacent thereunto, and the government was eames that 
other army into the 
val of 
Er 1 2 England, France, and other countries, 
barons and knights, by the exhortation of the 


ee Heraelius; had been induced o 
ights templars and hoſpitallers nego- 


anne him a'truce Ait the 


Ade e sg of fündig nd 
ew, the ſon © Sibylla, dein 
ine years old, his mother and 


de ide: Lufignan,. really governs he 
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their orders, and of any benefices they ki, * be ES 
then delivered over to the ſecular, power for condign puniſh- 
ment, if they did not make à publick abjuration of their 
errors, without delay, before the biſhop of the dioceſe, 
to which they belonged. Laymen einde, and not ab- 

juring their errors, were likewiſe to be brought before the 
ſecular judge; and puniſhed by him. . Perſons only ſuſ- 
pected, if they did not prove their 1 innocence by a proper 
Juſtification, were to undergo the ſame pains: but thoſe 
who after abjuration, or juſtifying themſelves, had relapſed, 
were to be given up, without hope of any further 
hearing, to the ſecular judge, for puniſhment. It appears 
that the puniſhment. of hereticks at this time was burning 4 
alive: For I find in a French contemporary writer, that in Bg; de 
the year eleven hundred and , eighty three many ſuffered 7 wow 


Auguft.Franc. 
the torment of that moſt dreadful death in Flanders; the N ad ann. 


archbiſhop of Rheims, as legate from the pope, and the ( Docket 
earl of Flanders himſelf, affifing in the judgement. Dn 
That none might eſcape from the flames, the ennialt of 
Verona eſtabliſhed a general inquiſition, directing every 
biſhop, by himſelf, his archdeacon, or other capable Port: Gene | 
perſons, to viſit twice in a year thoſe places in his dioceſe 
which were ſuſpected to have any hereticks in them, and 
oblige two or three of the reputable inhabitants, or even 
the whole vicinage (if it ſhould be thought proper) to cer- 
tity upon oath, whether they. knew of any ſuch, or of any 
who held "ot meetings, or led a different life from the 
generality of the catholicks. If they did, they were or- N 
dered to denounce them to the biſhop, or to Thi archdeacon; . 
one or other of whom was required to call before him the * 
parties ſo accuſed. An oath was likewiſe to be taken, by 
carls, barons, _ governors, - and magiſtrates of all kinds, 
that they would aſſiſt the church in the execution of this 
decree, on pain, (if upd failed to do it). of loſing their 
Vol. * : T1" — _ offices 


. 
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offices atd being incapacitated ever to hold any other. 
Any city, which ſhould oppoſe or neglect to obey the fad 
decree on the biſhop's requiſition, was to be deprived'o of jo 

commerce with other towns and of the epiſcopal fee. * 
favourers of hereſy were to be noted with  perperval 84 7 
and deemed incapable of being advocates or witnefl 


0 cauſe, or of exerciſing any public function whatſbecer. 


Benedict. 
Abb. Hove- 


den ad ann, 


118 


col. e 


nave; 
97 gar bs 


altered the whole ſyſtem upon which he had provec 


To this iniquitous, cruel, and moſt unchriſtian Flew of 
perfecution, the emperor was conſenting; and theſe were 

the firſt fruits of the union lately reſtored, by his recotl- 
ciliation with the fee of Note, hevween th the im eri al aud 
Dontifical powers! oY 


On the tenth of March; in the year e ande 


and ei ghty-ſix, the kings of England and France had an 


interview at Gifors, in which the affair of Richard's pro- 
poſed marriage with the princeſs. Adelais was reſumed by 


her brother, who preſſed the concluſion of it, and ere 


from Henry, who had no excuſe to make, a promiſe up 
oath, that it ſhould be accompliſhed” without any further 


unneceſſary delay. But ſome time was gained by the inal. 
ing out of a war, in which Richard was employetl. Henry 
ed che 
year before. Inſtead of keeping Richard out of Aquitaine, 
and leaving Eleanor there, he now ſent that prince thither, 


with a great ſum of money, and with orders to raiſe an army 


there, which he was to lead agaiſt the earl of Toulouſe. 


Benedict. 
Abb. t. n. 
f. 547. 
GATE. col. 


3547+ 


of, his life have given us no 04 e th 


While theſe preparations were making, at the end of 


the month of April, the King went into England, and 


took with him his queen, whom ſoon afterwards: he 
again confined in a priſon, from which ſhe was not 


delivered till after his death, when Richard, her ſon, 


ſet her free. What Sdcafioned this change in ber huſband 8 
tteatment of her, 5 the very imperfect accouiits of this par * 
ere- 
. | = fore, 


or KING HENRY, II. 


fore, her offence vas not of a political but a private- na- 
ture; ſome ſecret which the. Writers of thoſe, times could . 
penetrate, ,or were /afraid to report. Our chronicles, 


not | 
which have left this matter bo dark, afford us no better 


lights concerning the nature and origin of the quarrel wit! 


Ki earl of Toulouſe. -' Henr) s claim to that, earldom, 
which bad cauſed the 8 war betwe en him and the 
earl, had been given up, in the year eleyen hundred and 
ſeventy-two,, by an - amicable agreement; the earl binding 
himſelf to bold it as a fief of 9. 

| homage and fealty, by the ſervice of a hundred knights, 
and à yearly preſent of forty of the: fneft horſes in the 
country. Perhaps he had failed to ſend the Ripylated 
force, at, Henry's requiſition, on: occaſion of ſome of the 


late ee RI in Poitou, or other: parts of, the dutchy; 14 


but, Whatever he had done to draw on himſelf this attach 


Richard made it with ſuch a ſuperiority of valour and oon 


duct, that, within a very (hor time, the greater pa : 8 


the earldom. was conquered. b V that prince. 


flying befors him from one poſt to another, ſent meſlage- 
Eh ko nd to implore the king of France, as bh. Nan 


and near kinſman, to give 11 ſome aſſiſtance in this &x- 
tremity: but he could obtain none: from whence it may be 
inferred, either that Philip diſapproved the grounds of the 
war on his fide, or tha powerful Tealons inclined. 


king, al 91 rear to. avoid, any: quarrel with 16. p fp 


Richar d. deed his ines, 2 favour. of th | 


might; have given | Hens My /a.. Pretend to break off gr, la 
Feichard's marriage w "ſtr, he ch pe FE per 

honour, n nor bis, could a 5 ts to fu ol 1 0 75 1 

creaſed, in 8 PF | bis fon, that king. 15 21 ; 

ae enen Nel, . DAR e 29 N 
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. the xtragrdinany number of epiſcopal ſees vacant there; 7 


0 5 95 e, the Plœal 
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che Lee, Cheſter, Hereford, Saliſbury, Exeter, 
Winghbeſten, Carliſle, and Vork. It has been mentioned 


1 5 9 58 „khat, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventystwo, 
30 fr 


Henry's, natural ſon by Roſamond Clifford,” had 


+ holen biſhop pf Lincoln, and afterwards taking arms, 
0 


©: Aekence, of his father, did him eminent ſervice 
the rebel lords in the northern parts of England. 


5 Bat a as a ſoldier, he gained a great reputation, he 
way yery deficient. in hig duty as za churchman, neglecting 

to hes can ſecratedj or, even to take prieft's orders, and yet 
lend in ke profits. of his biſhoprick, till the year eleven 


ar Aan Wee e when Pope Alexander the Third 
g mandate, to- Richard, archbiſhop of ; Canterbury, 
1 that prelate to compel bs by [eccleſiaſtical 
onger to defer what could not without-ſcandal 

jg 1ſpenſec with; or to renounce his election. 
eiche latter, from a ſenſe of his incapaeity to 
epiſcopal, charge, or from a. greater” in- 
ures and liberty of a fecular: life. 


455 igning his ſee, the office of chancellor Was 1 


m. by his father, with other revenues to the 


8 2 ne, Be: marks a year in Normandy and in 


idem, 
f. 40. 
Diceto.. 


= „ equivalent to an income of ten thouſand pounds 
tling in this, country at. this time. But the vacaney* | 
fil till; the year eleven hundred and eighty. three; 
aud ior the following year the new biſhop was tranſlated to- 
th Arc rchbilboprick, of Rouen; ſo this ſee was again in the 


0 


onitdoolt ac che king, who enjoyed. the profits io it till his 


Nenedidt. 
Abb. t. ii. 
f. 446. 

Dugdale's 


Monaſticum 


Carthuſienfis 
Witham. 


et ILY 0. Eng] and in; this year eleven hundred and eighty- 


fix, He now recommended Hugh, a Burgundian by birth, 
"ha V / of. 10 Carthuſian cenvent at Witham in the 


. e 


11 Er ſet, to the choice of the chapter. a No | 
mae Pa Geet had. deem 1 m OE tithe 
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year A bless hundred and ei: ghty- one, when Fry 


brought them over, admiring the e and total ab- 


ſtraction from the world, Winch diſtinguiſhed theirs from : 


all other monaſtical nflitutions) then known in the Weſtern. 
church. But the chapter of Lincoln, not pleaſed to have: | 
for their biſhop x foreigner and a monk, who was likely. 
to carry the ſeverity. of his convent into his dioceſe, pro- 
poſed to the king his own treaſurer Richard, who was 
alſo dean of Eincoln, or Godfrey de Lucy, a canon of chat 
church, and one of Henry's chaplains, or another chaplain, 
named Herbert, who was a canon of Lincoln and arch- 
deacon of Canterbury. But Henry told them, all theſe 
were already rich enough; and, for the füture, he would: 
never beſtow any biſhoprick from favour,” or interceſſion,” 
or any other motive than ſincere belief that his choice” 
would be pleaſmg to God.“ Hereu they conſentkd to 
his recommendation, and Hugh. was Lien In PR 
ing ſome of the other ſees he met with ſome difficulties. 
not: worth mentioning here. I will only take notice, that, 
for the archbihopticl: of York, five perſons, who were offered 
to his option by the chapter, were all refuſed by 
him; and the ſee continued vacant till after his death. 


t 


The {mall biſhoprick of Carlifle had been without a biſhop. "TRE 


almoſt-rwenty-nine years; and he who now was elected 
refuſed to accept it without an augmentation of it's reve- 
nues, which Henry made, to the value of three hundted 
marks a year, by the gift of two royal manors, and ſome 


defalcations from neighbouring benefices, which had w alth | 
to ſpare. 


prince was blamed for keeping prelacies too bor Vacant, e 
and applying the revenues to "ſecular uſes, Ne ba „ 

* whether it was not better that they mould be be eEmplo 1 4 rogers 
to anſwer the neceſſary ſervices of the realtii; than tc 1 of 2 e 
tain! the- luxury of the prelates, who differed** Jo /ntch . 
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Benedict. 
Abb. t. ii. 


f. 414. Hove- 
den, pars ii. 


f. 356. ad 
ann. 1185. 
1186. 


Gervaſe, col. 


1479- 


Ia had aſtrologers in their 
Chaſter had one belonging to him; yet Henry hirmſelf had 
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from the primitive biſhops, . being languid in all their 
ſpiritual duties, but ardent lovers of this world?” The 
ſame hiſtorian obſerves, that this: plea rather ſer ved G 
condemn and diſhonour them, than to juſtify: Henry. * 
better excuſe would have been the great unwillingneſs of 
the people to be burthened with new taxes in any exigence 
of tha ſtate, which in thoſe times was the cauſe of many 
irregular and de methods, to . ſupply. the Puplick x 
wants. 579. 5 

Before I er the”; account of eocedullicat matters, in the 
courſe of this year, it may be worth obſervation, that ſome 
Spaniſh aſtrologers (inftrufted by the Moors in that pre- 
tended ſcience, as well as in moſt of their other real khn. 
leclge) having foretold that in the month of September of 


the year eleyen hundred and eighty-ſix, from the on- 


junction of planets in Libra, e they called 2 formy 


fu, great 52 5 would ariſe in the weſtern parts of the 


world, and be ollowed by a peſtilence, with many other 
nile} ſuch credit was given to thy prediction i in England, 


and lach a terror-cauſed by it, that, to avert the impend. 


inge calamities, the archbiſhop, of Canterbury ordered a 
general faſt of r, days to be obſerved in his province. It 


appears, that not only the Mahometan and the Chriſtian 


s ſon- in- 
ervice, but the conſtable of 


princes of Spain, and the king 5 of. Sicily, Henr 


nane; which ſhews that his mind reſiſted ie contagion of 


5 Hoveden, 
ut ſupra. 


of plariets; iv whichhe ſaid that owr cim 
her" malignity, (lind"aitorprete ſome bf, "the Bins 5 


this deluſive folly, from which, even in times of much leſs 
ignorance and credulity many THR of high 1 rank, And = 
no mean underſtandin s, have fett been free. - The Cbeſbire 
aftrologer! ventuled to publiſh - W2Prec iction, very Hüten 
from tho bine, kaagh founded on the e 
ac wonld inf 
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200 rably ; ;.while from others he foretold, it tempeſts 
or plagues, . but other miſchiefs which threatned the rotiles 
of this land, yet which they might avert by penitence, 


Fi eredit: but the Spaniſh, affrologers loſt theirs ;;; thie 
ſeaſon proving, in a more . uſual de | oe, ſerene and 
benignant. e e bl geln 
The deceaſe of Gilbert, prince, or 1 5A 5 Gelen 
in the year eleven hundred and cighty-five, had occaſioned 
a bloody civil. War in that country. For. Duncan, Gilbert's 
ſon, being detained: as a hoſtage to King Henri f 
purſuant to the agreement of the year eleven-hundred/and 
ſeventy⸗ſix, Roland nephew to Gilbert, whoſai father, in 
the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-ſive, had — murdered 
by Duncan, ſeeing now a fair occaſion, nat onlyidο 
cover his patrimonial lands, | which. his uncle had ſeized, 
but to gain the whole proyince, got toge ther ſome auxiliary 
or mercenary forces, and bein ere the people; from 
their hatred to the nobles, a. 1. had yi his uncle 
quickly ſubdued all that party, put to death; the moſt 
powerkul and wealthy among them, confiſcated! thei 
eſtates, and built thereon many caſtles; to ſecure che dot 


part he ought to take. I oland's father, whoſe blood had 
been thus avenged by his ſon, was, on the ide of his: mo- 
ther, related to that monarch; and Rolando himſelf had 
undoubtedly ſuffered great injuſtice from Gilbert. Vet, 


between Henry | and Gilbert, which the latter hado!nots 
broken, it concerned Henry s honour, that, while he ra- 
mained in that ſtate, his abſence from Galloway ſhould 


we BY the violent methods he had aka to poſſeſs 
himſelf 


ayers, and HOON Lane! of their lives. This partly ſared 


gland, 


minions, his proſperous arms had acquired. This revo- 
lution layed Henry, under. yery great en abt the 


Duncan having been made the hoſtage of an traatyn | 


not prejudice any claim he could lawfully make And 
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himſelf of that country, had acted! in contempt of an abſo- 
Jute prohibition, fignified, to him, when firſt he took up 


arms,” byy the juſticiaries s that king. Theſe conſidera- 
tions having been duly weighed, he was ſummonedi to ap- 
pear, and anſwer to Henry in his ſupreme gourt of juſtice, 
for what he had done: but, if he would not obey, 5 
the king of Scotland was ordered, as his lord and Henry's 


vuaſſal, to ſubdue and chaſtize Bim. Hereupon Roland 


levied a numerous army, and barricading all the paſſes that 


led into his country with the trunks and branches of trees 


cut down for that purpoſe, reſolved to ſtand on his de- 


fence. Henry, informed of theſe proceedings, did not 


think it expedient, that the Scots, now his ſubjects, 
ſhauld bear alone the whole burthen and danger of this 
war, but called forth all his tenants by military ſervice in 
the ſeveral. counties of England, and marched with them 


to Carliſle; at which place the king of Scotland and his 
brother came to him, with propoſitions, from Roland, who 


deſired to obtain the benefit of a peace through" their in- 
tereefſions. Henry ſent them to brivg the Gallowegian 


chief to him : but, he refuſing to come without a ſafe con- 


duct, they, with Ranulph de Glanville and Hugh, biſhop 


of Durham, were impowered to give him the 88 he. 
deſired, and brought him to Carliſle. There a peace was 
concluded on the following conditions, that he ſhould 
keep poſſeſſion of that part of Galloway which his father 
Uchtred had held, but ſhould ſtand to the judgement of 


the King of England s court, concerning the land which 
his uncle had poſſeſt before Uchtred's death, and Duncan 


claimed to inherit. For the performance 8 this, he de- 


livered up his three ſons as hoſtages to Henry, and ſwore 


fealty to him and to the heirs of his crown, as his ſupreme 
lords, by the king of Scotland's command. That prince 
and) His brother David took likewiſe an oath, tliat, if 


Roland 
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4 Roland th * depatt from the: terms of this nn 
and frotii bis . tothe king of England, hey 
1 would faithfully Alliſt that monateh aint bim; ee 
satisfaction was en ene ene 1 ir | 
One ſhould have thotight this : a ſuthcient quarantee ; 
but ſo great! Was the terror of uni in that ug 

| even” among the moſt” lawleſs: anne barbaeu 0 
that the biſhop of Glaſgow's ſwearing, the felicks of 
 faints, to excommunicate Roland, anch put his territory 
under an interdict, if he did not keep this agreement, was 
judged Hesel to be added to dhe other EL ono) vas the 
ſtrong ſt curb on that! fince. s an . 357 Hal 

„ us did Henry et rid of 4 very coubleſores 'war, 
which mi ght have coſt him, the blood of _ of his 

ſubjecks, nd from which he could not hop 2 t Ur W 

anq be benefit, by a falt dccommodatibôn of theelaimy'ef thoſe 

5 princes wh ; "quairels® had diſturbed the peace''of their 

| _ country Ya 3 At che ſire tithe confifrning +6 himſelf uh his 

.. ſucce ors "the *fovereit ty” Ober Gallowayy"with the ac- 

= e ement and c che of "the Seotriſn Kingrand 

n ation ) o * me 7 1 -N. Wein nan 
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Jevetveoiribuid:from-Gontught/andrexterided his. authority 
over altIrehand!WWalliantiof: Newbury tells us that hel Gemed 
to alpiter to makt himſelf (not his ſovereign) maſtur off that 
fkalm; and it was reported, he had « even B far, 
as to ordert regal diadem to be prepared for his on head. 
Henry, alarmed at this conduct, ſent him poſitivs orders 
td feturn into England. But he till diſabeyed 3 which 
verified the ſuſpicions before conceived of him, and greatly 


embarraſed the king. A war which would divide the 


Eng liſh [forces in Ireland, and turn the arms of . one part 
ary them? againſt the breatls of the- other, was ſuch an 


| \ericouragetti nt to the whole Iriſh nation, already ill diſ- 


"poſed;” to unite for the purpoſe of deftroying them all, 


das cculd Hot with prudence be given. On the other 


Iriſh. Annals 
cominuation 
of Tigernack,. 
Conaught 
Annals. 
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Hafid; to connive at Lacy's obſtinate diſobedience, and 


let Lins” go on to confirm and ſtrengthen his power, in 
defiance of his ſovereign, was what neither the policy 
for the ſpirit of Henry could any langer endure. But 
from this dilemma he now was unexpectedly freed, 
» Orthe'twenty-fifth of July, Lacy, who, for ſome time., 
"had been ſuperintending the building of a caſtle on the 

border of Meath, went forth to take a view of ſome of the 
; vutworks, with only three Engliſh ſoldiers and an Iriſhman 


named O Meey, whom the chickain of Teffa, a ſmall diſtrict 


in Meath, had bred up in his family, and Lacy had lately 
- Endertained in his; + Converſing with this man, of whom 
he had no ſuſpicion, that baron advanced about a ſtone's 


throw before his other attendants; and, as he ſtooped to 


mark the line of a fortification deſigned by him in that 
place, his companion ſeized the moment, and with an ax, 
which he drew from under his mantle, cut off his head at 


one ſtroke. The guards, ſeeing him fall, ran inſtantly to 


1 avenge him on the murderer ; ; but the diſtance they were 
th - 
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at, and O Meey' s natural ſwiftneſs, which much exceeded 
their's, enabled him to eſ 


Cape into a neigbhbauring Wood, 
where he eaſily:eluded their Purſuitn , What provaked him 
to this deed we are not told: but it-might 55 ſome offence 
which Lacy had given to the perſon or family of che 
chieftain of Teffa, from whom, tbix;alſſi had received 
his firſt nurture. © Ei ak, 
Thus, fortunately for Henk, the ambitious 9 of this 
great lord, whom the regal power in Ireland could hardly 
ſubdue, were defeated by an act of private revenge]! When 1 
the account of it was received by that king, he preſently N "*Y 
ordered John to return into Ireland, and take into his 116. 
cuſtody Lacy's caſtles and lands, during the-nonage of 3 
Walter, the eldeſt ſon of that baron. . before this Le. 
command could be put in execution, Gooffy ebe of 
Bretagne, had died of a fever, on ther ainstsenßhe f 
5 Auguſt, At Paris. . „n Ftndno , 9 g id gf. 5 Io 
This prince, full of e and endowed with great ern 
| talents, had been, for ſome time paſty caballing with 
Philip, to Gbtain from his father, b „that king's Y interęeſ- 
ſion, the earldom of Anjou. It was 1 the intereſt of 3 
Frenele monarchy, that the heir to the realm of En 
and all its dependencies ſhould not inherit this . 
together with the two very Powerful dutchies of Aquitaine 
and Nbrmandy; and that it ſhould, in Henry Iifertime, m8 
be givefl to al much 55 formidable potentate, tlie duke orf Dy 
Bretagne :efpecially, as the hatred between himcandibis ©" N Tie 
elder brother, which the interpoſition,and b at their 
farher wich difficulty refirained,. would, iafterohis decehſe, 
be likely to keep Tn] in-continual. diſchrdyo andi fotęs the 
younger to Ja on the French king oforlwppoit. hilip 
therefore employed his moſt Elieiteavikndes bout it9derve_ 
Geoffry in this point. But Henry would Hot agteefto uch 
3 Neri without the rk“ of Richard, * 
K 2 „„ 
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moral laws of G dl! ; 
Sgon after this event, 
Seotland- his? kinſwoman Ermengarde, the 


GS ber : 
Richatd, viſcount of Beanmont, whoſe mother Co 11 5 antia 
was /an illegitimate child of King Henry the Pitt. T "YU 
match, though leſs honourable than that before = $ 


with the duke of Saxony's daughter, was made wit 
approbation of the barons of Scotland, for the fake of the 
alliance with the Engliſh royal family, deſired by both, Da- 
tions. The ceremony was performed on the, atth 5 
September, in Henry's palace at Woodſtock, by, t 
miniſtry of Baldwin, e of Canterbury, in 


preſence of the father and mother of Ermengar de, . 5 


King of England, of David, the King of Scotland's bro- 
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ther, and of many one nobles belonging to both ales jp 


before whom the xoyal bridegroom gave Ie. 01 
Edinburgh, which 1 0 had reſtored to bim 1 4 | bat 
_ purpoſe, in dower to Lis bride, beſides forty, g 


fees, and a revenue of one hundred mar ks a.y ear, 
dower was ſmall for a queen but the king of Scgt 
not rich, and probably ko portion was not great. 


having joined their hands, left his palace to them, and 
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& © fugcour and defend them. „ i lisa 2018 198 ev 


This reſolution. having been, talen, Henty wiſhedoo g | 
over. from. Normandy into England, in order t6,whakecthere 


all the neceſſary preparations, for; ſueh an entegpliſel, and 


to, aſk, the cenie adac parliament n fon dhe 
carrying it on: but, When he was come te the ſea ſidt 
he Was ſtopt by receiving intelligence fromchis miniſters, 


diateiy to.reflore Giſors and all its depenflenchöslna Mmhrty 
his ſon to the Princeſs Adelais. Hereupon he, turned hack; 


and haſtened to Giſors, between which place and Prie he 
and Philip held a conference on the twenty- firſt day of 


January in the year eleven hundred wt ei geen. 


To this meeting came William, the learned atehbiſhup of 


N Tyre, who has left us a hiſtory of the holy n 


the firſt beginning of them to the year eleven hundred 
and eighty- three, in ſtyle and matter far ſuperior to- any 


other hiſtorical. compoſition of that age, or of many; pre- 
cCeding ages. He was ſent to implore all the powers::of 
x Europe to aid the Holy Land, and did it ſo/ ſuegeſsfully, 
that not only the 3 of England, who appears to have 


determined upon it before, but the king of | France: alſo, 
and with him the earl of Flanders, the earl of Champagne, 

and a great number of princes, lords, and knights, aſſemdled 
here to deliberate on this propoſition, took — croſs from 
his hands. As Philip now had a ſon, the objections to 


his going on ſuch a dangerous expedition were in ſome 
| a leflened; 2 his een with Henry was -ealtly 


made 


1 0 F KR y f . 
made v W 
exhrefrätIsfl af tg predtch And interdefftons ef de Hebes, 
withiaranſs at Mfſcufften uf the Pochts ah Alſpüte. 

PfegerHethödg of Pidb hing for the Rs Og 
ecki mndertrakins were fortfed between tlle two yg 

with 1WeAdemt 95 Il preſent and we find! 1 

was afterwards ratified in a courtif of th bal Hs of An ol, 


Mainebo dn Teufdine, Cbnvened- V Hefry at Matis, the 


xd of Which are preſerved: in Regel de HovedEn's Anriäls: 


nor deli ddeubt of es hävin ect Bkbwiſe confirmed In 


Pdeſent demper of bis nit, the 
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WV. 3 
citatos ut 


ſupra, 


 Normelndy2 and ir Aquitaine by particular acts of thoſe 


ſthiks so but that Itewas ' ſs in England's undeniable ; alld, 


a8 Ter fUbſtante of what the ſeveral aſſemblies Chacted i 


muvhirhvfame;T will only recite the reſolutions or ſtätiites 


ofthe Engli 


Frperliagentthereupoh, omitting to mentio! 


f urtheÞparticulars of theſe ; proceedings in rants) exeepit, 
thatzito diſtinguiſh the nations engaged int this erufade, the 


crofies there given to the French were red, thoſe to the F le- 5 


miſh werk green; and thoſe to the Engliſh were white. 


0 Onlitte eelech of January in the year 'levet! Hundred: 
and eiglity-eight Henry landed im England; and” on the 
eleventh of February met his great obnell at Gedin ton 
in Northamptonſhire, where, after much” debate, it was 


Germ, | 
col. 1j, 


ad ann. 1188. 


reſol ved ugree tothe en e relative to he . 


oruſade. 1 lil 85 olqchi 63 3jn9t_e6w l eg g04b90 


FThesfirſt was only a declaration fl plehary abſolirior ; 
from all ſins repented of and duly confeft, which, it -w 


ſaid; would! be given, by the authority of Goll, 0 id 101 
apoftlen Peter u Pant; and of the Chief 5 if 


perſonsd whether eceleſiattiohy or lahmecz, . 5 5 


theitro ?: d ene 21117 0 915) dilob 01 9151! 


The inext ee this Erditraner made i in Ffancc by 
banks: kings, and by the archbiſhox 
nobles thereafſembled, that allt th 


s; biſhops," aud othet 
e, whethbr ecdlefiaſticks 


. 


Gervaſe, 
col. 1 ein, ns 


6 ing, and from gaming, and from any luxury in cheth def 
and, from ever having at their tables more than two. diſhes of 
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arms, ee „of, military men, « 


H I S TO ,QiF 1H B E DF E 
or, HY men, a lid gt 20 to! thiiumhrzo muell tue 


IGOR b.part,of alli cheirntents, fön rte year and) of Ul 
their [goods pain 80 deft er, any dbhen: thidgs7vexoepy 


d Ota. th abe eren ee, 

clergy men, andf the hamnents of chapeldy/ and: eL; 
(aer belon bog c t9.glergy men or: laren ande hoflebe 
ahn ch apeecforthdte 


oun proper uſe, All clergymen, Knights and oſquires, 


who ſhould go to chi 


Neubrigenſis, 
I. ll. c. 23. 


17744 nord 


5 uſeful as one of the. greateſt» difficulties in theſe ck. 
peditions was the belog incumbered with ſuperfluous: 


of, them took the croſs; ſo mg, was the defire:of gainlifig 
frenzy, of this ſpecies of fanaticiſm.amongall fortwof _ 


was to go on foot, and of whom torn the ſtatute) ithbre can 
be no ſuſpicion: that is, (I ſuppoſe) ſhe was to be 61/ajid- 
ugly. But no perſon was to go in torn or raggedicloaths;®” 


going, vpen.. this. nen to > mortgage all their revenues, 


War, were tod have the 76-64 
af the. lands, held; under them ine datneſur land op che 
a cir vaſſals s and to given dithing cherniſblyes, 
N 2 $$; Or, free focmen, going withoubthe ub ent 
175 —_ pag . alla: 
a erte 2 er theſe two claſſes _ 
5 1775 5 nc fr om, their homes: — [and plas. 16 
the bing blem night bo: ba grievondly(faur,- from engaging in” 
t his warfare ;, natyithflanding which it appears ithat any 


the indulgences offered by the pope, and ſo contapioutsthe | 


degulations were made to reſtrain the cruſaders from ſity 


any, thing bought; and to forbid every man frond td 
with him any woman, except a ſingle waſherwoniany! whi 


AlmoR. all. theſe reſtraints were very 'Q proper? and ; 


numbers and. unneceſſary baggage. By other clauſes} here 
enacted, power was! given to any of. the clergy or laity, 


ö eccle- 
5 


. OP KING HE NR Y II. 
| eceleſiaſtioh! orrſecular) for the ken chres vet 
the da ſuing feaſt of1Taſttr ds 1 ith time the 
(AMbatevergbeta me Jof the debtors els "to feceive Al 
trale GH hat udp iheen mortgaged Te chem. And & 
any eſtates: whinhs had obeen "mortgage ged before tlie tak 
of erhitzt He Eero HG Had tak 
| Abbas Prrän cguling done ye, and thett Hey were to 


et ier WAR c bel 
revert pto the eretfitor; but: f6;'248 thät whatever frbüts lle 
ne Merertoſbe reckened in diſcharge of the Princ al 


from 


ſum aß the gdebsilanhieh was r carry” nb intereſt durin 
they me dur ebtor / & being? brealff The indney of 
any who edUin this expedicier Wis telbe divided accbfHd- 


eg vice afndlöictirection of ebrtain dffefeet 


ond up oſe, and a 
Whi 8 hr. TNT Was d wife f. 


ag if numbers ſo dyiig a lar Kult oö ares” 
pm mane A ak ſupport or the ſer.” 
: em death of ah taſtes mi ght otherwiſe 
lege: iro unto e bas 9990) ee Fe ee 
waticles [having had 4 pendler weder, che 
arg] of Can % who, together with the biſhops. 
of 1 — and Modwiok,, had already taken the croſs, 
riſinggſup in the general aſſembly, and haranguing the 
peepiRy denounced excommunication againſt any perſons, 


ation; 


whoy fr ſeven years to come, ſhould begin or foment any 


War.) „This was done to ſecure the internal peace of the 
| kingdom during the cruſade. The archbiſhop and his 
vicar, the! ichen of Rocheſter, preached, the ſame day, 
before thajking Th parliament on the inyſtery of the crefs, 
moſt impertinently F 
which among many others of the nobles preſent there, 

engaged Ranulph de Glanville, grand juſticiary of the 
realm, Whom bi office and age would have certainly kept 
bf Evg uud, inlattead werte government and cuſtody of it 


while 


ales 


perſons, 
edbly"t6'the ufes" for 


applied to this intefided warfare; in 


bg 
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Bromton 


Chron. ad 


ann. 1181. 


Neubrigenſ. 


I. iii. c. 2 3 
I. iv. c. 
Gerraſe, 
col. 1522. 
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. Benedict, 
| Abb. 
* | Hoveden, 
| al ann. 1188. 


Vide Autho- 
res citatos bo 
fupra. . 
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Neubrigenſis, 
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while the king ſhould be abſent, if enthuſiaſm eould* ave 
liſtened, in any degree, at this time, to the diftates' of 


| reaſon.” | 4 1e FLA a 814 10 


The ett ul by the king, with the e. his 
arliament, for collecting the N which that aflembly 
ny granted, was to chuſe a certain number of 'the cler 


and laity, in whoſe prudence he. p Is a fp pecial ſt; and 
to ſend them into all the ſeveral” co 


miſſioners on this buſineſs, He likewiſe ordered, tHat two 


ny 48 My com- 


hundred of the wealthieſt men in London, one hundred 


in Vork, and proportionably in all the othet cities of Eng- 


land, ſhould appear” 'before him, at times and laces al- 
ſigned. From theſe he took t e tenth part of 6ir reve- 


ndes and chattels, according to the eſtimation of men of 
good character, Who knew what they Were. How the tax 
was collected fro the poorer inhabitants we have no in- 
formation; only it may be preſumed from what is fuld by 
ſome writers, that leſs ſtrictneſs was uſed in valuing their 


chattels: but we are told, that if any who came before 
the king, for the payment of theſe tenths, were re- 


8 fractory againſt it, he inſtantly threw them into Jail, and 


kept them there in irons till they had paid tlie laſt far- 


ching. This he was forced to do; immenſe ſupplies be- 
ing wanted to defray the expences, which the enterpriſe 
wherein he and multitudes of his ſubjects, with their own 
conſent, were engaged, would neceſſarily demand. On 


ſuch an occaſion the ſparing the money of thoſe who: 


did not go out of the kingdom would have ſacrificed 


the lives of thoſe who did. Yet moſt. 'of the monks 
were- diſpleaſed, that their wealth was not free from this 


general contribution, though required for a ſervice, which 
even their maſter, the pope, had declared to · be holy, and 


vehemently preſſed on all princes. But William of New- 


bury , the moſt candid of all the ecclehaſticks who 1 wrote 
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in,g , be e cn de that, during his 
fo WF anke e ampoled,, cither an 1 


. or mY marine dominions, any one grievous burthen, ill 


hee cent} for the, Holy, War, which, were equally le- 
10 ect in any other ue n „Nor had he, on pretence 


VEST Ant 90 a 0 ab, Wer aby churches and 
Ie IROIGPS, ad as been as 
© CAFEHa N Fig Sh rl as of his own de- 


e memes, hobnod ai pam Hein ill iv obne 
Empl of Canterb A n b in England, by theſe 
57 cx fer eVEREY 1. hon a fel Failed from 
8 di 091 5 thoulan 
r ma ge mated, « ne, loweſt computation, 
3 in thoſe. day age e leſs than a grant of two 
milligns, er ine in of 11 1. EE Fa by; the Jews 
$94 qunted (as 4 e RR DE CT 49. 
ourth, part. of, their re 8. Their numbers had, pr 
bably, woch encreaſed in England, by the expylſion of. all 
their ,Equntrymen out o of France, in the year eleyen hun- 


drgd ane eichty- vo, an act done by Philip to, gain popy- 


larity, and ta profit (as he did) by the confiſcation of all th 
impmoveahls goods, but coloured perhaps, and. reconciled ti 
bis conſcience, by the bigotry of the times. Henry's. mind, 


OX AY] NEFF . - 2 e tO do), SVEN laid 


| 


af 9 the Jews, which 


Lee, cnt: 
1529. 


See notes to 
the firſt vol. 


P- 408. 
dee Madox, 


Hiſt. of the 
Exchequer, 


p- 151. c. 7. 


Gul. Armoric. 


ad ann. 1182. 


more enlightened, AT, that men of all religions are entij- 


tled tojall. the rights of humanity, and that no blaſphemy 
is 19 horrid againſt the name of Chriſt, as the making it au- 


JN any v violation of. the moral laws of nature, or of 
ma uvniverſal \benerolence to mankind, which his. Precepts 


dot ſtrongly, inculcate and injoin. He alſo au that the 


ny by, ſettling in his kingdom, greatly added to its 
wea th, and therefore gave them encouragement. to make 
it their aſylum, when driven from other countries, by, pro- 
teRing them from all wrongs, and ſhewing them many fa- 
Vor. 8 "PP vours, 
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vours, as far as the prejudices of chat age would permit. 
The ſhare they! bore in chis dax was Sedus tach, 


much ceaſe His other: ſubjects, but could pot ſoften the 
rage of religious harred againſt, them, in the breaſts. of the 
common people, which Ne out, at the beginning of the 
following reign, to the deſtruction of many of them, and 


5 5 to the foul diſgrace of Chriſtianity... 7 iT EIS 18 


Gira'd, Cam- 
brenſ. Itinera- 
rium Cam- 
briz, I, ii. . 

c. 13. 


Galf. de Vi- 
niſauf. 1. i. 
C. 17. 


Girald. 
Cambr. ibi- 
dem, c. 12. 


During the courſe of this ſummer the ,archbilkap- of 
Clnerbiiry preached the cruſade in Wales. By means of 


his exhortations three thouſand of that nation inliſted in 


this ſervice. | Rhees ap Gryffyth himſelf would have been 
one of the number, if he had not-been withheld from ex- 
ecuting his purpoſe by the prayers and tears of his wife, 
who was daughter to Madoc, the prince of Powis-land. 
For this ſhe is cenſured by Giraldus Cambrenſis: the zeal | 


of "thoſe times being ſuch, that (as we learn from another 
contemporary hiſtorian) * wives mncited tbeir huſbands and 


«© mothers their ſons to this glorious warfare, only grieving, 


that, by reaſon of the weakneſs of their. ſex, they could not 


« 59 with them. Tt is very remarkable that Owen Ce- 
ofloc was actually excommunicated by the archbiſhop, be- 


cauſe he alone of all the Welſh princes did not come out, 
with his people, to meet that erde! Ap 


Oe might wonder that no miſſionary, wetit into > Ireland, 


to o preach the cruſade in that iſle: but it ſeems to have 


been owing to the following weighty reaſons. If a num- 


ber of the Engliſh, or of the Welſh, ſettled there, had 


gone from thence to the Eaſt, the natives would probably 


have driven out the temainder'; and therefore Henry 
could not deſire, or ſuffer, ſuch a dangerous diminution of 


his ſtrength in that kingdom. As for the Irifh, want of 
money rendered moſt of them unable to bear the heavy 


charges of ſuch an expedition; and ſome of them were, 
at this time, engaged in civil wars, particularly thoſe of 


Conaught; z 


4 


a#® - 
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Condight; a party libre having rife 

ry dei of Roderick O'Conor, to whom his ther after 
John's return our of Trelahd, n ain reſignetl the reimt 

of göovetumedt in chat pr Theſe rebels, amoyg 

whom were ſame of Cond s own. relations, invited: Curey, 


the Enpliſh' deputy under Henry and his fon, o come 


to their aid. The conque made by Saad lanb of the 
ince of Uiiter had juſt before been ſecured: by the 
— f O. Lachlin, Pei or chieftain of T whore 
was killed by an | Engliſh arrow, in a fight 3 ſome 
maroderd from the! Cünty of Down. Guey. thereſate 
Was — carry his arms into Conaught, — this 
unity of redueing that kingdom, which had revalted 


pail John; te the obedience: of England. But Conor 


Manmoy proeured aid from Donald O Brian, prince. of 
Limeric; and, by their united forces, the Engliſh amy, 


after doing great miſchief in that country, was faraed ta te- 


tire out of it, the rebels were defeated, and Conor's autho- 
rity ſeemed to be firmly eſtabliſhed. Yet, the next year, 
he was' murdered; ſome of his own neareſt friends con- 
ſpiring againſt him with the late vanquiſſied party. Nor 
did the blood of this prince quench the flame of eixil diſ- 
cord in this unhappy realm: it continued to burn with-the 


againſt Gonar Many rim Annals. 


„ ere 


50 Vos 


moſt deſtructive fury till aſter the times of which I write; 


Roderick O Conor remaining, in the monaſtery choſen by 
him for his place of retreat, a quiet and hel ples ſpedtator 
of the miſerable calamitics of his family and his people. 


Things being in this ſtate, no ſupplies for the Aa war 


could be drawn out of Ireland, but Henry did wr 4 he 
could to procure ſome from Scotland. William the Lien 
had lately, in a conference with him, deſired the reſtitution 
of Roxborough and Berwick, to of thoſe caſtles which, i in 
the year eleven hundred and ſeventy-four, had been given 


to him as Pledges for the execution of the articles 4 the 
86403 l n 


— 
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Benedict. 


Abb. ad 
ann. 1199, 
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treaty between them, whereby: Scotland was made _ 5 
to the ſovereignty of England. Jedburghę Sterling, and 
Edinburgh bad been no, and it does not clearly ap- 
pear Why Henry ſtill retained the other two: but Pre- 
5 ſume it was becauſe a diſpute ſtill continued eoncerning 
the dependance of the Scottiſh church on the Engliſh. 
The treaty had declared, that the former ſhould pay that 
obedience. to the latter, rr was due to it, and bad been 
ally paid in tbe timer of William's predeceſſors. But 
| wen, all the prelates of Scotland, attending, wich thievr: king / in 
I Fliesen; the parliament of Northampton, which waß held in che 
1 aun. 1176. year eleven hundred and ſeventy-ſix, denied chat any wt 
dus or bad ever hren paid, by their church. Whereuponz 
the archbiſhop of Vork klatalind, that the biſhops of 
_ Glaſgow and Wittern had acknowledged: themſelves ſubje& 
to his. predeceſſors; and produced papal bulls, which con- 
firmed the metropolitan rights of his ſee over the church 
of Scotland. To theſe allegations the biſhop of Glaſgow | 
replied, that his ſee, by. ſpecial grace, was the daughter of 
Rome, and exempted from all ſubjection to archbiſhops or 
biſhops ; and, if York ever had any authority over her, it 
had been forfeited, and did no longer exiſt. Before this 
diſpute was ended, another aroſe, between the archbiſhops 
of York and Canterbury; ; the latter affirming, that to his 
fee, not to York, the church of Scotland was ſubject. 
Henry therefore thought it beſt to poſtpone the deciſion of 
the principal queſtion till the two metropolitans had ſet- 
tled the controverſy between themſelves. He diſmiſſed > v1 
_ Scottiſh prelates, who, at their return into Scotland, 
= vately ſent to the pope, and implored his holineſs to = 
_ ceive them into his own hands, and protect them, as his 
immediate dependants, from that ſubjection which the 
church of England required. This conteſt was not brought 
to its final canelußzan till after Henry's death; but the 
a „ 
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preſent ſtate of it, with wbdegitled blaime.and-much bert 


on both fides2may-hate beenbchtgercuſe for detaining the 
fortreſſes ef — ghland Berwick. William offered 
to redeem them —— jthouſand marks. To which 
Henry made anſwer, that they ſhould be reſtored, if Wil- 
liam Sree pays to him the Em oßchis kingtlem for the 
uſe of the holy war. That prince, well diſpoſed to ſatisfy | 
him hexein, — ſpeedily into Scotland, on the borders 
of which country he ſoon afterwards met the biſhop of 
Durham, and other miniſters: ſent by Henry on this er- 


rand, In this place were aſſembled, with and under their I 


king, almoſt all the Scoteh barons, | ſpiritual: and temporal, 
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Benedict. 
Abb. ad 


ann. 1188. > 


and an infinite multitude of his inferior vaſſals, whom he 
informed of the cauſe, for which theſe Engliſh came, and 
what they demanded. At the concluſion of their-dell-O © 
beration upon it, he notified to the envoys, ht he could n- 


benſuade the members of the council to give the tentbsi And 
they anſwered for themſelves, hat rbey neuer would give 
them, even though the king of England, and their. tbord. 4% 


king o, Scotland, fpould have ſworn, they would bave them e 


which determination no entreaties or menaces of the en- 


voys could prevail upon them to alter: a remarkable in- 


ſtance of the freedom wh; the; ſpirit of the Brogols: party 15 


ment in thoſe days! 


I preſume, the ſole . def their obltinaey in hir . 


matter was. the poverty of; the nation. For it cannot 
be ſuppoſed that they e zeal for the recovery of 
the holy land: than Ta other chriſtian ſtates which agreed 
to beer tax; and they had a further inducement to per- 
ſuade them to pay {th »viz, the) deſire of regaining the 
two forts, above- mentioned. The ſame national poverty 
may have been alſo one cauſe of their having given up 
the ſovereignty of their kingdom for the liberty of? their 
king. If. they had not redeemed him by making that con- 
clans: they muſt either have paid a heavy ranſom for- 


him,, 
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Galf. deVini- . 


fauk; L-4.<; 
19. Hiſtoire 
d'Allemagne 
par le P. Barre 
ad. ann. 1188. 
Chron. Sclav. 
J. iii. c. 29. 
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him, or have left him, all his life, a wretched captive in 


bonds. They would not do this; they could not do the 
other. Therefore the modern Scotch Writers, who blame 


Henry for impoſing too hard terms on that prince, and, 


through his diſtreſs, on the nation, do not conſider that . 
he ſet him free without aſking any ranſom. 

I will only add, on the ſubject of the preſent dend 
chat, as William did not chuſe to take the croſs, and ac- 


company Henry and Richard into Paleſtine, it would have 


been very unſafe to reſtore to him the forts of Roxborough 
and Berwick till their return from thoſe parts; more eſpe- 


cially; as the Engliſh were deprived of their wealth for the 
ſupport of this war, to which the Scots would pay nothing. 


Henry therefore retained them as ſecurities to his crown 
N any revolt of that people in his abſence. | 

While theſe things were tranſacting in the iſland of Great 
Beit during the courſe of the year eleven hundred and 


 eighty-eight, the archbiſhop of Tyre had gone from France 


into Germany, and there preached the cruſade, aſſiſted by 
a legate from Pope Clement the Third, with whom he was 
joined in commiſſion. Their ſucceſs was as great as they 


could wiſh ! The emperor himſelf, although he was now in 
the ſixty-eighth year of his age, took the croſs in a diet 
aſſembled by him at Mentz on the twenty. ſeventh 2 
March, and ſo did moſt of the princes and counts of the 


empire, incited by religion, by their natural bravery, and 
by his example. The tenths were granted by all the ſtates 


of the empire, as in France and in England: but, to pre- 


vent the diſorders which might be cauſed by a multitude 
of indigent people engaging in this ſervice, a wiſe regula- 


tion was made, that no man ſhould be permitted to march 
with the army, who had not means of his own to provide 


himſelf with all neceſſaries for a journey of a year: not- 


withſtanding which n, the number of forces that 
- . marked 


14O0F KING mH M. 
marched out of Germany, under the im 


8 frandard, 


was found, on a review which the emperor made in Hun- 
gary, to be then about a hundred and fifty thouſand, Be- 


quillity of the empire during his abſence; and therefore 
adjuſted, or waved; ſome diſputes between him and the 


Roman pontificate, which had almoſt drawn upon him; an 
excommunication from Pope Urban the Third. With the 


by which, Henay the Lion was obliged to accompany” him 
to the holy war, {pri ſwear. to go immediately out of the 


end of three years. oc gartgH 
This unfortunate Juke: ahem: the amperor ad permit- 


eighty- five, had, from that time, been vainly ſolliciting a 


torn from him in the year eleven hundred and eighty. But, 


of Denmark, nothing was done in his favour. It is ſaid 


given to him, either to be reinſtated in ſome of his fiefs, 
1t he wo go with the emperor to the holy war; or, if 
he declined ghat propoſal, to wait in exile for the full re- 


wn not, perhaps, from any confidence 1n the promiſe 
might procure him opportunities, during that period, to 


condition of his joining the other potentates of the empire 
in this cruſade, His n who had gone, in the year 


fore that prince ſet out, he was careful to fone re the trams 


ſame intention he obtained a decree from a diet aſſembled 
at ( H. n this year) eleven hundred and eighty eight, 


empire, and not retutn into Any: Fart re before the 


ted to;come into Germany in the year eleven ten and 
reſtitution of the territories, which the ban of * empire Fad 


| notwithſtanding the repeated interceſſions of his father-in- 
law, the king of England, and his ſon-in-law, the king 


indeed, that now, in the diet of 'Goſlar, an option was 


or hopes thrown out to him, but becauſe his ſtay in Europe 
do more for himſelf than was offered by the diet, on the 


eleven 
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covery of 'tNem till the end of three years, at which term 
this aſſembly encouraged him to expect it. He choſe the 


on Sigonius, 


® a hoſtage. for his father but: the 


5 tantia, a poſthumous daughter of 
This alliance, as William the preſent ſovereign had no iſſue, 
after living wirh his wife, the king of England's, daughter, 


ther of his father, to claim the ſuc 
the Romans a reaſonable expectation (which did. not prove 
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ddeven hundred and eighty-ſix, to dive with him ar-Rrunſ. 
wick, not being ahle in tho preſent infirm ſtate 2ofcher 


health, 3 — agaim anti exile, remained vin that 
city, where · ſhe died in the year eleven hundred and eighty- 
nine. But the duke, quickly after the riſing of che diet, 
went back to his former refuge, the court of King Henty, 
est peace of mind the unhappy ſtate of chis branchoof 
his family not a little diſturbed. Some of our hiſturians ſay y,. 
the emperor had requeſted that the duke's eldeſt ſoir ſhould 
go with him to the Baſt, meaning thus to malte thatpfince 
ke! exculkd bimiſelf 
from gib ing his conſegt+0 this propoſition till he flooldE now. 


ce advice of King Henry upon it, which: appears tet have 
been ſuch as he deſired; for the young prince did nôt -: go. 
The emperor's ſecond fon attended -him-ta- thezhoh:. wor: ; 
but his eldeſt, named Henry, who had beem anothgryear 
0 eleven hundred and eighty- two, choſen Ring hfiahe o- 
mans, ſtayed behind him in Germany, to -governethenem- 


pire, by virtue of that dignity, during his abſence, and 


1 iſyceeed to it in caſe of his deceaſe. „Tbey had Both, in 


cher year eleven hundred and eighty- three, madeipeace:with 


the Lombards; in conſequence of which Henry was crown- 
ed king of Lombardy by the archbiſhop of Milan, and, 


his authority in thoſe parts being firmly eſtabliſhed, in the 
year eleven hundred and ei; ghty-five he had married. Con- 
Roger; king of Sicily. 


about nine years, and as there was no Eni, fon or bro- 
geſſion, gave the King of 


falſe) of inheriting Sicily and all that is now called the 

kingdom of Naples. The barrenneſs of Queen Jane, pro- 

bably cauſed by her having been mal too LA de- 
„ „„ * 
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ſtroyed the hopes, which her father had entertained, that 


thoſe opulent countries would long continue ſubje& to 
princes of his race. It likewiſe made the ſee of Rome 


did this jealouſy inflame the mind of Pope Urban the 
Third, that he ſuſpended. as ſoon as he heard of the 2 
riage, all the biſhops aſſiſtant in the celebration of it: 


ends | But Clement the Third, at this time, found it ne- 


of the Romans, that no impediment might prevent the 


tween the republics of Genoa and Piſa, which his pre- 


ſuaded them to unite their maritime forces, very conſider- 
able in thoſe days, againſt the Mahometans on the coaſt 
of Paleſtine and Cœloſyria, in aid of the Chriſtians. The 


ſent thither a ſtrong fleet, very early in the year eleven hun- 


were defended. 

The king of Eogland, ſoon after he had taken the 
croſs, ſent a' miniſter to the courts of the emperors of Ger- 
many and of Conſtantinople, and likewiſe to that of Bela, 


exceedingly apprehenſive of the conſequences of the match 
between the king of the Romans and the Princeſs Con- 
ſtantia, as likely to produce a formidable augmentation 
of the imperial power, which the popes always dreaded, 
eſpecially when they ſaw it encreaſe in Italy. 80 much ; 


moſt ſcandalous N of eccleſiaſtical cenſures for political 
ceſſary to be reconciled, however unwilling, to the king 


emperor's taking part in the preſent Holy War, to which 
the papal bulls and legates were warmly exciting all the 
princes of the empire. He alſo finiſhed a pacification be- 


deceſſor, Pope Gregory the Eighth, had begun, and per- 


king of Sicily, who was ſtill more potent at ſea, and 
nearer to thoſe coaſts than any other of the European princes, 


dred and eighty- eight, by the aſſiſtance of which, T „ 
Tripoli, and Antioch, which would elſe have been loſt. | 


king of Hungary, to aſk a ſafe paſſage for himſelf and his 
army rag. their territories, and free markets to fur- 
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ſome part of his forces, from England to Tyre, by 


was worſe governed by his ſucceſſor than by him. 
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niſh the neceſſary proviſions. Mention is made in the 


letters he wrote on this ſubje&, that the king of France 
and his forces would ain age By him 1 in his march. Hence 


it appears, that theſe monarchs had determined, at this 
time, to go together, by land, from France into Paleſtine, 
a reſolution which afterwards was prudently altered by 
and Richard, on account of the” great difficulty. of 
finding ſubſiſtance fob es ſuch armies combined: It may 
nevertheleſs be preſumed, from the naval Preparations 
now made by King Henry, that his purpoſe | was to ſend 
fea, 
His requeſt was granted by all the three potentates above- 
mentioned: but it is worthy of note, that the German 
emperor ſtyled him, in the ſuperſcription of his letter, 
his deareſt brother, the illuſtrious king of England; but 
the Greek neither gave him the appellation of brother, nor 
the epithet of illuſtrious in the ſuperſcription, nor any 


| higher title in the body of his letter, than your Mobility 
veſtra nobilitas). This prince, Iſaack Angelus, had, in 
the year eleven hundred and eighty-five, dethroned An- 
dronicus, who, after having depoſed and 


put to death 
Alexius, the ſon of Manuel Comnenus, had ſupported 


his uſurped dominion two years, by many cruel deeds, 
which the furious populace, to whom Iſaack delivered 
him up, revenged as cruelly, upon him. Yet the empire 
For, 
inhuman as he was, he had in his character ſome of 
thoſe qualities which are uſeful to a ſtate : but in Iſaack 


Angelus a moſt extravagant price was the _ mark ot 


greatneſs. | 


During the courſe of this year eleven hundred and 


eighty-eight, while the princes of Europe were prepa- 
ring to endeavour the recovery of the Holy Land, Saladin 
won from the Chriſtians the cities of Gabala and Laodi- 


Ceœaà 
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cea on the Syrian coaſt, with many firong cafiles to the e 

ſouth of thoſe places, between them and Damaſcus, and 

to the. north in the territory | obs to Antioch, even 

within 2 few miles of the capital itſelf, which forced the 
citizens to agree to de ver, it up, at the end of eight 

months, if not ſuccoured from Europe before that term. 

But the garriſons and inhabitants of moſt of thoſe. for- 

treſſes, 0 allowed to go to Tyre, much. firength- 

ened that town. The captive king. of Jeruſalem had 4 145 

been freed by the ſultan about the beginning of May, after 1 is 
ſolemnly promiſing, that he w would u never bear arms againſt that by e 
prince; and th that, renouncing his kingdom, he would! in 3 

ſtantly go beyond the ſea, into perpetual exile. But, on 

his arrival at Antioch, the clergy abſolved him from this e 

oath, : becauſe the city of Aſcalon had been yielded to Sa 

ladin as the price of his liberty, after | which he had fill 

been. detained in captivity during. ſeyeral -months, and 

theſe conditions had finally been 'fuperadded, and extorted 
from him by force. His breach gt: faith having thus 
_ Suse to the Chriſtians, thopgh. not to the Maho- 
metans, who loaded him with reproaches, e as perfidious 
and perjured, he drew together ſome troops, and de- 
manded admiſſion into his city, of Tyre; but Conrade 
refuſed. it, and this quarrel roduced an inteſtine war 5 
in thoſe parts among the Franks, Which ſome writers _ «Soda 
ſuppoſe the politick ſultan forefaw, when he ſet the eig ö 
free. But, before the end of the Year, the interpoſition of 
friends ſuſpended the effects of ſo pernicious a diſcord, Con- 
rade remaining ſole maſter of the city of Tyre, and Guy de 
Luſignan making his abode; at Tripoli, where his ſove- ; 
reignty was acknowledged, till about the end of Au uguſt 7 
in the following year, when he and Conrade joined their 4 
arms to beſiege Ptolemais, under the walls of which 
town, defended by all the forces of Saladin, and aſſaulted 
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of this cruſade were perfotmed. 


N „ eq iq 
| ; | Before I proceed to relate e occurtences of the year 
at eleven hundred and eighty- eight in Henry's foreign domi 
T nions, it will be proper to finiſh the ecdefiaftical hiſs 
1 of the reign of that king, by mentiorling forte particulate 
relating to the churches of England, Seotlaind; and Frehnds 
| of which no account has yet been given. 94% - 
|. White Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, atid legate of 


| bhe apoſtolical fee, yo Exhorting tht Welfh toratternpt tlie 
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| | ann. 1188, 


Holy Sepulchre, che monly" Caitetbiry 
were as buſy, and with no leſs hear of zcal, i tryitig)to get a 
college for ſecular canons, which hie had begun to build 
at Hackington, near that city, pulled down. They 
| 5 fuſpected the truth, chat his ſecret purpoſe was, td make 
5 this foundation a rival to their convent; and, in order'ts 
=. _ fruſtrate that project, had, in the preceding year, ſo exerted 
wie their intereſt with the ſee of Rome, always diſpoſed to 
| De favour them in preference to the biſhops or” othet 
q ef ſecular clergy, that Pope Urban the Third, "who had ade 
z | _ thorifed his deſign, and allowed him a fourth part öf the 
ö . offerings made at Becket's tomb, for this, or for any other 
aAaaſe, at his pleaſure, ſoon afterwards ſent him an apoſtoo- 
Ss lical mandate to put a ſtop to the building, and likewiſe 
ad ann. 1187: to reſtore the prior of the convent and one of the njonks, 
wꝛhom he had dared to ſuſpend for having appealed to the 
Roman ſee on this buſineſs. But, the primate not paying 
the leaſt regard to this bull, and even refuſing to anſwe 
to the appeal, Urban appointed the abbots of Battle- 

. abbey, Feverſham, and St. Auguſtin's, his legates, to er- 
force the execution of what he had commanded ; which 
they preparing to do, the grand juſticiary of the king- 
dom, Ranulph de Glanville, forbad them to proceed”: 
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been guilty of violence againſt the monks, This mandate was 
obeyed ; but the ſentence was lighted even by the ſecular 
clergy af the city. of Canterbury, who, in the name of 


the king and of the archbiſhop, forbad their pariſhioners 
to avoid the ſociety. of the excommunicated perſons, ſay- 
ing publickly in their ſermons, tbr 2he. pope's ſentence, had 


no force in the archbiſhop's dioceſe. And ſome citizens, 
among whom was a nephew of Becket, for | refufing' to 
hold communion with thoſe who were under this ana- 
thema, were committed to the publick houſe of corre- 


ction by an order from the king. Clement, amazed and 


alarmed at this rebellion againſt his ſpiritual monarchy, 
ſent to England a cardinal legate on this buſineſs, which, 
however light in itſelf, was now become of great moment. 
But, he dying on the road, nothing effectual was done in 


favour of the monks, till another legate arrived in Henry's 


foreign dominions, with power to enforce; the former 
bulls ; which brought the archbiſhop to offer a reſtitution | 
of the lands of the convent on certain conditions. Yet 


che whole diſpute was adjourned till the legate ſhould be 
able to go into England, and-take cognizance of it there. 


In the mean time the grand juſticiary, being ſent into 


England on another affair, had ſome diſcourſe with the 


ſub-prior of the convent of Canterbury, who intimating : 
to him how much they deſired and wanted the king's 


mercy, his anſwer was, „Tou yourſelves will have no 


„ mercy, but, from your attachment to the court of 
«© Rome, hl to ſubmit to the advice of your ſovereign, 


dor of any other perfon ; nor will you do any thing to 


e pleaſe:your archbiſhop, or even condeſcend to aſk his 


_ * forgiveneſs with the leaſt ſupplication,” T he ſub-prior 
replied, as Becket himſelf would have done, that, ſaving 


the intereſts of their monaftery, and the rights of the church, 
they were ready * to ſubmit to the counſels of the king 
> ms 


0 EENG BEENEAT IH {oo oo 
and of all good men, but were greatly deterred from truſting” 
to thoſe, of the king, by his having ſuffered them to re- 
main, during almoſt two years, deprived of all their poſ- 
ſeſſions, and in a manner impriſoned within their own. 
walls. 40 If you doubt the king (anſwered Glanville) 
« there are biſhop s and' abbots of your order, and there 
« are barons and e Han e belonging to the court, who, 
«if you would truſt your cauſe to them, would certainly 
« do you juſtice:” The reply to this was a declaration, 
that all theſe were fo partial on the fide of the archbiſhop, 
ſo complaiſant to the king, and ſo unfriendly to them for 
whom he (the ſub- prior) was concerned, that they did 
not dare to confide in their arbitration. © Whereupon 
Glanville, quitting him with indignation, ſaid, Tou monks 
turn your eyes 10 Rome alone; and Rome - alone will. 
* deftroy you.” 3 
Soon after this converſation, Ge Gepvties from the | AE 
convent,. who had gone into France to the legate, were ad- * ann. 
viſed by that prelate to wait upon the king, who was 
then lying ſick at a caſtle in Touraine, and try to touch 
his heart, which his preſent condition might render leſs 
obdurate, with compaſſion towards them. Having, not 
without difficulty, got acceſs to him, they opened their 
buſineſs by ſaying, 7he convent of Canterbury ſaluted bim as „ 
their lord. To which he abruptly made anſwer, Te wicked ci: 4 
ce ;raitors, I have been, am, and will be your lord. But go 
ce quickly away: J will talk on your affair with my faith- 
« ful ſubjetts.” As they went from him, one of them 
(perhaps Gervaſe himſelf who has given theſe particulars) 
uttered this imprecation, May Almighty God, through SE”. 
« the merits of the bleſſed Wu Thomas, do us juſtice : 
*« 92 thy body.” We are not told whether Henry heard 
him or not, but only that he poſtponed the deciſion of 
the controverſy till he ſhould return into England, which 
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Tolume, ad in the year eleven hundred eighty-fix, had not taken. ; 
the temporaſitięs o 
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Abb. t l. p. Jet; William having refuſed to q 


drew's, to appear before him at Rome. But, 


ſtron 


his place. The king, to whom his Holineſs wrote on this 
ſubject in very reſpectful terms, was brought to receive 
Scott as biſhop of Dunkeld, on condition of his ablo- 
7 | LIL. Ai 11 1 * 2 EFT. Þy F3&#-&4 Fo 41 34.32 bk 
 itely, renouncing for ever any claim to St, Andrew's, 
' Hugh was obliged to go to Rome, in order to obtain ab- 
ſolution of the pope from excommunication, and died in 
that city, with almoſt all his houſchold, , of a ficknels 


which raged there in the month of Auguſt this year. Soon 


* oe : 5 


- 


'— after his deceaſe, a mandate to the clergy of the diocele 
of St. Andrew's was ſent by the pope, requiring them to 
receive John Scott as their biſhop, within | fifteen gays 
| From the delivery, thereof, and annulling by the ,apoſiplic 
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abtfibilty, any other election, which they had made or 
ſhould” mal I He alſo wrote to King Henry, entreating, 
admotifing, an Even injoining that prince, for the re- 
mifflon of is“ us, to exhort and perfuade, or 'if it 
fot Be necbffüry) compel! the king of Scotland, by be 
power be had over bim, to let Scott enjoy in peace the ſee 
of 8t,'A drew's, as that reh on his part, was ready 


| 48 


to bee all Points, obedient and faithful to the royal 
majeſty, / far af in reaſon be could. But, theſe letters 

pf rin # the deſifed effect, the fame pontiff, in the 

ven Hündted and fixty-nine; addrefied another to 
ſeveral” prelates of Scotland, ordering them to repeat to 
the King his injunctions concerning this affair, and, if he 
N them before the end of twenty days, 

extohymunitate” him, and to put his whole kingdom 


„This letter was delivered into the hands of Scott, to bee 
eo" £5 * 4 1 1 3 6 + 4 | i 3 ad- 
uſed; by him at his pleaſure : but, tired of the conteſt,  _ 


and thinking it more deſireable to take quietly what his 

ſowereign was willing to grant, than endeavour to bb: 1 
tain, by ſuch violent methods, a forced conſent from that — 3 
prince to his former election, he ſuppreſſed the pope's, | 
mandate, and permitted the chapter, without contra= 

dietiön front him, to elect a ſon of the earl of ' Leiceſter, 

recommended by William to the ſee of St. Andrew's. 
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but had rather ſeemed to avoid. In this temper of, x 


meant to leave, by is. 1 laſt will and teſtament or ip rant, 
in his life- N part of his territorieg tg his youngeſt; 


on, 1 Ang; 90 probably, he did wiſh,,,that either 
| Anjou or Aquitaine owe be made oyer to. that. prigce, 


But Richarc „ Bot inc lined to relinguiſh any 5 tion, 10 | 


what he was heir to, either from bis father or, mother, dex, 
fired | to have the whol ſecured by the oaths of the, vaſſals,. 
and, for the fake of engaging the king, of France to aſſiſt 
him in this important object, urged the marriage with his 
fi ſter, which he had never till now TEE, eagerly Hugh, 


he accompanied Henry, on the eighth of November, iq 4 
conference with that monarch, where, in concert, with, 
him, Philip offered a reſtitution of all he had taken 
if Henry would deliver Adelais to Richard, and let 2 
that prince receive, from all his ſeveral. vaſſals, the 
oaths of fealty he aſked. Henry s anſwer was, ſhort, 
that he would: not yield to either of theſe propoſitions i in 


5 che preſent ſtate of things, when it might ſeem that he 
did it not ſpontaneouſly, but by force, The brit. day 8 


conference paſſed with ſome decency on all ſides: in the 


ſecond the words grew high and warm: but in the third 


the debates were accompanied with ſuch menaces, that the 


; ah who. were preſent laid their hands on , their, 
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5 5 ſwords. | 
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$ Had Bell Tertfed; Richard, türig bis fütſte . e 9 | 


, Wien ache Fiat of H Prat And tlie archbilboß ar 
Nene thbefle ?lnidft e is Circle of people, . 
enti8#6@ that; 44 Kal; this ligt ö inlleriting the King. 
don f Fhgland e be red to him: hy Henty, 185 
glräng him Tach an er ke ik not ſatisfactory, he ſaid, beten. 
84 10 beet that ia jepore," Which I thought incredible, 1 

n kely to be true;“ And then turtühg to Philip, 4 ae. ANNE 
; Hibinage to that King for Nortandy, A uitaine, e 5 
and afl the-other"fiefs' which Henty held in France, y 
Wicht a reſerve Uf the fealty he owed to His father. Phi " 
: up ned, in retum, to reſtore to him all the yi et 8 

made i erty, or Elſewhere, by his forces, this year. Ren, 
pnfounded at what he ſaw and heard, br oke off the con- 
fererice,' and ſending Geoffrey, his natural fon, into An- 
jou, With inſtructions to take care of the fortreſſes in that | 
province, ent himſelf into Aquitaine,” to e for the . 

(peedy defence of that country. 

Kicliard' 5” words to his father aloded to a current re- 
port i in France, that Henry 8 intention Was, cron 1 1 
John king of England. This was. certainly falſe: but. 
the arts of - Henry s enemies, and particularly of Philip, | 83 
had prevailed to infuſe ſome jealouſies of it into the mind. re 
of "the duke; and his father's reluctance to give him even COTE 
the uſual and proper ſecurity of his right of ſucceſſion to 
the crow of that realm ſo much encreaſed his ſoſpicion, - 
that he became quite dependant on the king of France 
for ſupport” againſt this ſuppoſed danger, and as ho- 
ſtile to his father as his eldeſt brother had been in the 
height of rebellion. Perhaps the chief reaſon of Henry's 
obey" in this matter, was a deſire, that bis having re- 
£2 ODS JOU 


wm 2_a____ ur op y Ou uR i LCTFE 
| „ Fegeglill porieofferediro Hini/hynPhilly: nigh Korcbe 
| _  whothplimpuredt@hiavaſcnefs from ehäfrying debits: 
4 | . Richard) which was indeed the true cauſe? anch ef uch 
nature as would bend to no conſiderations Of intereſt of 
fett st. Ano Wine eee lee 444 e wor e 
n.. Ihe truce, which had been protracted. til the“ ſeaſts ef 
an eg St. Hilary in the hear eleven hundred andieighty=Hirte)\ was 
| 1 no ſooner expired, than incurſions were made Ho HenTH-s 
ö Gervaſe, col, French dominions by Philip and Richard. Thel hatter 
5 . prince had drawn with him into this rebel lion lb Her 
neaiſed by him in tlie dutchy of Aquitaine! for the! ſevwHeẽτνñ 
his father. Ranulph de Fougeres, anohieterate enemy 
of that king, and other nobles of Bretagne, were ia}forin> 
duced to confederate againſt him. But, after tkeb Haſter 
holidays, the truce was renewed by the powerful mediation 
of a cardinal legate; who now arrived in France n 2 
3 terpoſed all the weight of the | papal: authority to ſtoppthe 
= __ effe&s of this diſcord, which obſtructed the accompliſh- 
ment of that pious enterprize, wherein all the three princes 
= 5 had by their vows been engaged. During this period, 
1 Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was ſent by Henry 
| to Richard, with a view to bring him into a ſeparate 
treaty, and detach him from Philip; but he obſtinatelß 
refuſed to hear that prelate. Nevertheleſs the two kings 
conſented to ſtand to the judgement of the legate, and of 
the archbiſhops of Rheime, of Bourges, of Rouen, and 
of Canterbury, concerning all their diſputes, under the 
* penalty of immediate excommunication, which the legate 
= 7 wWas to inflict, in the name of the pope, on either of 
thoſe monarchs, who ſhould not obey the decree of the 
ſaid arbitrators, as an enemy to the croſs of Chriſt and to 
the whole Chriſtian faith.” For this decifion a conference 
was appointed to be held at La Ferte Bernard, a town in 
Maine, eight days after Whitſuntide; and a great . 


ob 
{1 
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Myraf nobles attending there conbeecho prince, dil e 
Glared- im fem words (a8 it zva. not. big cuſtom to / uſe taby) 
has he 5 40 reſiore dll his cangueſtt Ito Henry, . 
that ling mould gſtore ta Him his n. Adelais, whom he 
bad now * in cloſe cuſtody almoft twenty years, from the 
kin an ham faltbar had delivered ben to him: as à wife 
for, bit ſor; Ricbatd., That prince alſo claimed her as pro- 
miſedlta hit in marriage, and he further required, that 
{ome ſecurity ſhould be given for his right of ſucceſſion to 
the king dom of Lacan and that his brother John ſbould 
g92Witht him to the holy war, inftead of his father; with- 
but which condition, he ſaid, he would not: go. In theſe 
ands he Was ſtrongly abetted by Philip; $ but Henry 
deected hem all; and it ſeems that the prelates, to whoſe 
juadgement both, kings had bound OED to ſubmit, did 
not agree in their ſentence: for, though peace Was not 
made, no excommunication went forth againſt either of 
thoſe princes. But the legate threatened Philip to lay all 
his dominions under an e by virtue of his ; own 
| Payer; if he did not compoſe all his differences with 
Henty. That monarch replied, © that he was not afraid 
pl of. his ſentence, and would have nd regard to it, as it 
* hadi ud, juſi foundation. For the ſee of Rome. had. no 
ff right to excrorſe any authority. of this nature; againſs 
i tha realm g, France, pn account of its ſousrei en h 
te win gidallen up arme, for the Honour o, hin crown) a gainſt 
© þis, ending amd rebellious vaſſals.” 0 Remarkable Wor ds 
8 he, likewiſe added, ha. the bes gate bad ſanelti 9 
the king of. Eng nd »,frerlingse, And. 1 the conference 
ended with much an anger on a Ibſides. 2113180 Stor? 
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| quly.abetted Richard in demanding that prinoeſs, and ſe- 
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the cuſtom of "thoſe*tmiks, it would Have been very gifts" 


cult for Henry to refift hny of thoſe propofitions. ' For it 


muſt have ſeemed moft un 


* 


juſt any Tonget to detain Ade 


lais from her brother, or from her intended huſband, Wien 
peace and a compleat reſtitution of the territorities loſt by 
that king were offered for Her freedom. And, whatever 
might be urged for leaving him a power to give or be- 
_ .,queath to John any feudal dominions, poffeſt by him in 


France, now, when Richard's demand was limited to 


England, nothing could be objected to the letting him 


have an acknowledgement of his claim to inherit that 
kingdom, if there was no intention (and one cannot ſup- 
poſè there was any) to defeat his ſucceſſion. But it was 
not ſo clear, that Henry ought to conſent to expoſe borh 


His ſons to the danger of the holy war, or, having taken 
the croſs, withdraw himſelf from that fervice, which he 
had vowed to perform. This gave him a pretence to put 


a negative on the whole, and break off the treaty ; which 


he was the leſs afraid to do, as the blame of the rupture, 


by the favour of the legate, which he had found means 


to gain, would be laid by the ſee of Rome, not on him, 
but on Philip. Yet in taking this party, he ran ſuch 
riſks, as he probably would have avoided, if reaſon, not 
paſſion, had determined his conduct. For he now could 


oppoſe to Richard and Philip only a part of that army, 
which he and Richard had oppoſed, the year' before, to 


Philip. Ranulph de Glanville indeed had' lately brought 
him over a body of Welſhmen: but theſe only replaced 
others, whom he had diſmiſſed from his ſervice about the 
beginning of the laſt winter. He therefore ſent that 
miniſter back into England, with orders to ſummon' all 


his military tenants to come and ſerve him in France, 


without excuſing any on account of inability to bear 
the charge. While theſe levies were making, the 
1 . 5 earldom 


| APE} KING. HE N. V. u. * 0% - 
cane of Maine, was Frack ef e 
Henzyy wan. a bet 
army; hut he t r de ans With the. 
eds The citation 91 fe; 9 town,, on. th ont io 
egen the Sante and che; Huines, made it ye 
fen 1 * e 8, Hitigeng that he 5 | 
f hoe it to; th RN Sgt Phil PAN POO rs 
having; gal; Gy tak all, th he, fonts age 1 roh 10 | 
Maine, made en of. aeg ng to go and belies 
bup . ere, dan, qpraed. 84 ap cam belo 
RAI hg wy EI EXP Deng, © F bre aneh, 
ole them, the ene | of a e bye 8 e ſuburby, 
Preſently, afterwards. the wind, changed, and becomir * 
Very violent carried the Aar 5 60 the toyn. Geoffrey, it Im ns: 
Rrajllong,ag,the head, of ſome.of Henrys, forces, tried to, fas. 
brepke do un a ftane-bridge, laid over the Sarte;z but, before, fla. u 
he, could effect it, was attacked by the French. IRE . 
fight here was maintained with great valour on both . 
ſides, till. Bruillon being wounded and taken, priſoner, 
his men (loſt, their courage and into the city, which 
the engmy entered with them. The rage of the fire, 
which every moment encreaſed, — of all che. 
efforts of, the citizens and the ſoldiers, occaſioned ſuch 
canfulion and ſuch terror among them, that Henry, ſeer, 
ing 20; ,means to fog. the: conflagration and drive 
out the enemy, gathered about him thoſe troops that 
tall, ae yn unbroken, . and quitting the town, retited 9 
71th even hundred horſe and a body of Welſh. foot, T S 
—_—_ the caſfle of Frenelles, ſituated to the ſoutk 5 
oh Wa e Huines. Philip, purſued; him three miles, „ 
and killed many of his Welſh; but he and the. e 
were ſaved by going over a ford not well known to. the . 
French, who therefore ſtopped the purſuit, and return | 
ing to Mays, belicged the tower, which, they took on the 
Vo b. III. e third 
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with the reſt of the baggage, 
more. At break of day the aN attended by a ſmall 8 
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Büring this interval, Henry” got Göt Of the” reach. 


of aby. infant. danger. "At: the end of the "Bit day, 


he came to Frenelles, full of ant ale rexation; at Rab | 
ing been forced to turn his back to his ene Whieh 
he had never done before, and to abandon a city, Are 
in was interred the body of his father, which had beth. 
his own. birth-place, which he had always loved more 
than any other in France, .and'which he had confidently: 
aſſuted the inhabitants he ſhould: be able to maintain, with: 
the troops there aſſembled; agaitiſt any aſſaults. His ſon, 
the lord- chancellor, who bad diſtinguiſhed himſelf i in re- 
ſiſting the enemy and the flames at Mans, as long as 
they could be reſiſted, now offered to keep watch, fa- 

tigued and ſpent as he was, in an outpoſt near Frenelles, 
while his father flept there, leſt the French ſhould come: 
up and ſurprize him in the night: but Henry would not 
ſuffer him to be his guard with ſo much danger to him- 
ſelf: on the contrary, he ordered him to come into the 
caſtle, and, ſleeping himſelf in the cloaths which he had: 
worn all day, layed him in his owt bed; becauſe; in the 
hurry of quitting Mans, his bed-cloaths- had been loſt : 


train, went from Frenelles into Anjou, after having bound 


by an oath William de Mandeville, earl of Albemarle,. 


and the ſeneſchal of Normandy, in caſe of his deceaſe, to 
deliver to prince John all the fortreſſes of that durchy. | 
The chancellor had his orders to go with the main body 


of his forces to Alengon, and leaving moſt of them ow. 


for the ſecurity of that province, rejoin him at Savig 
with a troop of a — choſen n the — 
ES. ö 
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. which commiſſion was not executed by t this lord 
withont extreme danger; almoſt all the Jinterjacent roa roads 
being guarded by the enemy's forces, before he could de- 
turn from Normandy into Anjou. After their meeting, 
his father, committing to him the care of defending that 
earldom, . went to e in "SOURS, oe from thence 
to n 1 


S 4 11 


e 1 ng lint built over iiber great river, Had 
been broken down by the townsmen: but, it being ob- 4 
dryneſs of the ſeaſon, was | 


Aerved, that the Water, from the 
much lower than uſual,. Philip thought it might be practi- 


the ſhallows lay, by two erected ſpears, and commanded 


all his troops to, paſs, oyer betwixt them, going foremoſt 
he did not loſe 


himſelf. The attempt proved ſucceſsful: 
a man; and his whole baggage, with his train of batter- 


ing engines, was. landed without the. leaſt miſchance. The 


walls on that fide being low, and not fortified with towers, 


(as the river was uſually impaſſable by an army) while : 


Philip was examining where he ſhould place the engines 


he had brought, the French infantry ; in his ſervice, im- 
patient of delay, ſcaled the walls, and inſtantly entered 
s of the unreſiſting citizens 
were ſaved by the king; and the ſoldiers of the garriſon, 13 
who had retired Procipitorely. into the caſtle, were made . 


the town. The lives and 


i Priſoners of x War. 
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cable to ford it in ſome part, and ſounding it himſelf with 
his lance, from the back of his horſe, found his conjecture | 


confirmed: whereupon: he matked the ſpace, within which 
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122 Thus, omithd ex oft. Johnſ ap tiſt; byicthe fortunine 


citatos, ut. 


up. bi eff che. Loire bring ſhrunk(1Beneaths(its[mfual 
depth, Gig Philip take this ſtrong / city, Which might ther- 
N + Wiſe have. ſuſtained/a much longer ſiege having Ins it; be- 
3 ſidles the citizens and the! archerycieighty knights) and: a 
Hoveden. 0) hundred of their ſquinea r — — 
at arms. This event determinęd Henry to agrebtto a5ÞHn 
of pacification, which the day before it happeſledſethe ehr 
of Aldinders] the duketof Burgundy, andithe.archbiſhop of 
Rheims, had brought. to him at Saumur, rather as . 
tors between him Na Philip, than as müniſters of that 
king, who was more inclined, at this time, to continue a 
war which he made with great advantage, than to accept 
what they offered. Vet, out of reſpect to their perſons, 
and to the vow he had taken, he did not refuſe it, but al- 
lowed them to treat in his name; only giving them notice, 
that, while they were negotiating, he would proſecute with 
his utmoſt power and ſtrength, his enterprize againſt Tours, 
8 the ſucceſs of which proved deciſive: for, after one or two 
conferences, Henry yielded to meet him at a place in. 
Touraine, on the twenty- eighth of June, in order to ra- 
tify the peace offered to him. Unhappily, we have no re- 
cord of the treaty, and ſome articles of it are differently 


given by contemporary authors, The beſt account I am | 


2 able to collect from them is, that all which Henry. had loſt 
443 457 


\| _ was reſtored to him, except Mans, Tours, and two caſtles, 
Horeden, which were to be kept, as pledges for the execution there- 


| nn i cuſtody of Philip and Richard, if Henry did 
not rather chuſe to deliver to them the fortreſſes of Giſors, 
| Pacey and Nonancourt, for the ſame purpoſe.. Henry was 
© to pay to Philip the ſum of twenty thouſand” marks, which, 
Diceto fays, was demanded by way of indemnification for 

the expences of repairing and fortifring Chateauroux, 1n- 

curred: by that "wing: after he. had. poſſeſſion of it: but a 

think 
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abc mibre] likelyzdHthatok Was la ſatis fattiom forthe ge- 


ianeral Sr "Ar Muchs auf fealty to Richard iure 
-toibe taken by all che waſfalb [va air eee, 
10 then latter. Diceto tells us? that Adelais was to be put 
into theiguſtbdy of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, r of the 
-1archbithop of Rouen; of of William de Mandeville, Earl of 
Eſſex and Albemarle, and, after the return of Philip from 
0 the: Holy Land, was to be delivered to him, in order to be 
married acoording to his advice. But the abbot of Peter- 
borough and Roger de Hoveden ſay, that ſhe was to be 
brought into France, and put into the, cuſtody of one wf. 
five perſons whom Richard was to name, with an aſſurance, 
on the oaths of the freeholders of the country where ſhe 
was to reſide, that ſhe ſhould be immediately delivered 
to him, upon his return from Paleſtine. The former 
account. appears the moſt probable. of the two, ' becauſe; it 
did not ſo direaly+ give Henry's conſent. to her marriage 
with Richard. But, either way, the putting off the ac- 
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compliſhment of that marriage till one of - thoſe. princes + 


ſhould come back from a diſtant and very dangerous war, 

was-a point gained by Henry; ; as, during that term, ſome 

favourable accidents might intervene, to change the ſtate of 

things, and free him from the difficulty he would have 

been under, if Philip had inſiſted, that. her hand ſhould 
be inſtantly given to the duxe. 

Some leſſer matters, not worth e here, are 


mentioned by authors, as articles of this treaty. Diceto » 


adds, that the faith of both monarchs was plighted to the 
archbiſhop of Rheims, before they departed from this in- 
terview, that they would meet again, next year, at Vezelay, 
about the middle of Lent, in order to perform the ſolemn : 
vow they had made to go to the Holy War, unlęſi a change 
of their purpoſe by the conſent-of both nations, or Jome in fin- 
mity proved 9 the. n of as of Sed nn 5 


ſhould 
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ould 'be an impediment 10 it. It is probable this reſerve 
was defired by Henry, whoſe health had been weak ſor ſome 


time. At the concluſion, the homage, which that prince 
had renounced at the breaking out of che war, was renew E 
ed by him to Philip ; ; and (as no exception is mentioned) 


he certainly did it in the ſame extent as en for all this 
| Feudal territories ſubject to this king. 


A contemporary writer ſays, that Philip, in EY con- 


ference, reconciled Richard with Henry, but could not re- 


concile John, who was then making war, in another part 
of France, againſt his father. And almoſt all the hiftori- 


ans of that age agree, that, afterithe taking of Mans, John 
did join in the league which Henry's enemies had con- 


cluded. This deſertion muſt have been the ſudden effect 
of ſome offers, made to him by his brother, in which 


he thought he ſhould better find his account, than in 


any benefits which his father, Who was not likely to 


live long, could effectually beſtow. And I think it more 
probable, that intelligence ſent to Henry of his having 


taken arms againſt him in Normandy informed that king 


of his treaſon, than that he learnt it, (as Hoveden ſays 
he did) by Philip's communicating to him a liſt of an 
aſſociation againſt him, at the head of which was Prince 


John. In whatever manner he knew it, the knowledge 


proved fatal. The agitation of his mind had lately been 
too great for a body grown infirm. He was now in the 
| fifty-ſeventh year of his age. Thoſe paſſions which have 


natrally the moſt hurtful effects on the human conſti- 
tution, anger and grief, tore his heart. In his quarrel 


with Richard he had not been wholly blameleſs, and 


a ſenſe of this made the evils, it had brought upon him, 


more painſul. But the enormous ingratitude, and horrible 
perfidy of his moſt beloved ſon, whoſe exaltation he was 
ene and davgeroully for himſelf, endeavouring to pro- 


cure, 
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cure gar ne bich 4. much deepes Wande the 12 80 4 
wah e cencurring With thecſhame of of; recçiving terms, 
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hough- net very grievous, threw him into a ſever. The ä 
bee. laſli iconſerence he Was carried in a 4 1 
gaſtid of. Chinon, and there took, to his, bed. II 3 i 
ſon, the chancellor, had obtained his leave to be. ablent, . 
when the treaty: was ſigned, that he might not be A Wit derid « Gulf. 
neſs to his humiliation ; but, being informed of his Ul- Ebor. pars 
neſs, leo haffened to Chinen, and finding him ſo oppreſt in ue 
with: che viblence of; the fever, that he could not ſit up in Ra 
his bed, he raiſed his head by ſupporting it upon bis own. 
boſom. Henry fetched a deep figh, and turning his lan- 
guid eyes upom him fayed, © M "deareſt ſon, as you have, 
in all changes of fortune, behaved yourſelf moſt dutifully | 
« and affectionately to me, doing all that the beſt of 
4 ſons could do, ſo will I, if the mercy. of God ſhall per- 
4 mit.me to recover from this ſickneſs, make ſuch returns 
« to you, as the beſt of fathers can make, and place 
you among the greateſt and moſt powerful ſubjects in all 
e my dominions. But, if death ſhall prevent my fulfilling, 
«this intention, may God, to whom the recompence of all 
< goodneſs belongs, reward you for me. I have no- 
_ «wiſh (rephed his ſon) but that you may recover and be 
happy: after which words he roſe up, and, unable to 
reſtrain his guſhing tears, left the room. Yet, hearing ſoon 
that no hopes of life remained, he returned to perform the 
laſt duties to his father, who, bd from a kind of. trance 
by the lamentations he uttered, opened his eyes, which had 
been for ſome time cloſed, id, knowing his ſon, made an. 
effort, with a faint and almoſt extinguiſhed. voice, to ex- 
preſs a defire, that he ſhould. obtain the biſhoprick of 
Wincheſter, or rather the archbiſhoprick of- York. Then. 
1 from his r a ring of great value, which een Wy 


and King 


Second. 
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had intended to preſent to his ſon-in-law, the king of 


commanded that another, which was kept in his treaſu7 


Compariſon | 


between 


King Henry 
the Firſt by 4 


Henry the 


ſhould be ſtrict and impartial. It is hard to ſay whether 


a due obedience to them. Yet this difference muſt be 
noted, that in puniſhing all offences againſt his own. per- 
ſon, Henry the Firſt was implacably and inhumanly ri- 
gorous; but his grandſon's ſeverity was exerciſed: only in 


behalf of his people and the publick weal of his realm. 


points, he can more fitly be compared, than his grandfa- 
ther, Henry the Firſt; king of England. They both had 
the glory of reforming and amending the ſtate of their 
kingdom, and were equally careful, that; in all their do- 


prince. Some of them indeed might be thought, in the _ 
judgement of cool reaſon, to have greatly exceeded the 
proper bounds of this virtue, if peculiar circumſtances had 
not rendered the extenſion of it neceſſary for the future 
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Caſtile, he gave it to this lord with his laſt bleſſing, and 


as his moſt precious jewel, ſhould be alſo delivered to him. 
After this he ſunk down, and in a ſhort time expired. 


o 


| THERE is no prince to whoſe character that of Henry 
the Second has a greater reſemblance, or with whom, in all 


minions, the adminiſtration of juſtice to all orders of men 


they merited greater praiſe for enacting good laws, or en- 
forcing, by the vigilance and firmneſs of their government, 


Among the nobleſt acts of clemency, that have ever em- 


belliſhed the hiſtory of mankind, are thoſe done by this 


ſafety of thoſe who had done him faithful ſervice againſt. 

his three ſons, and their rebellious adherents. But how 
amiable was the man, who, when infinitely provoked, : 
could ſacrifice, to this diſtant and uncertain apprehenſion 
of danger to his friends, the preſent pleaſure of taking that 
revenge on his enemies which publick juſtice required! 


5 The 


\ 


þ 0 F k ING HENRY II. 
8 The ans maxims of 121 y were adopted wit; pürſued 
enry 


both theſe kings 


the Second reflored the 


in the grandſon the act was more meritorious ; as his 
title was leſs doubtful than Henry the Firſt's, who may 


be ſaid to have purchaſed his brother's crown of the na- 


tion, by the only bribe which a nation can honourably 
take, a reſtoration of freedom, What neceflity appears 


to haye drawn from that prince, this ſpontaneouſly gave 
when the throne was open to him without a competitor; 


nor did he ever diſcover, hy his ſubſequent condud, any 


deſire of retradting or impairing the boon ſo generouſſy 
conferred, though means and opportunities, which were 


wanting to his anceſtor, occurred to him many times, in 
the proſperous Fears of his rei ign, when fortune put his 
virtue to the hardeſt of all 0 by enabling him to en- 


large or continue his power under its firſt limitations, ac- 
* to his own choice. 


The marriage of Henry che Firft with Edgar Atheling's J 
niece was contracted on 7 beſt of political motives, a 


deſire to cement the Normans and the Engliſh, the victori- 


ous and the vanquiſhed,” into one people; which generous | 


purpoſe was well purſued by his grandſon, in taking away 
all diſtinctions, even of favour and truſt, between the two 
nations. The merit of | having done this, and having alſo 


extended the benignity of his government to Ste . Yor $ 


adherents, after theſe had concurred with the friends of 
his mother in placing the erown on his head, gives to 
Henry the Second a very eminent rank among hoſe kings 
(ew in every country) who have been benefactors, not to 


1 Jos built their power on uniting what before was 
divided. 


— Both 


auer of liberties, Which his grandfather had given, as 4 
declaration of rights, to the Engliſh and Normabs, But 


parties or factions, wir to the whole community over which 
they reigned ; and who, inſtead of deſiring to rule by di- 


e 
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of the crown, to raiſe up in its ſeryio 


them, might check the greatneſs of Sits of the 


Tail TUO 
11 11 1 IJ 170 R N OF Tai F. 50 fte | 


11 " 1 8 {e rgonarchs $ "thought it Hef R ry,” for the akety 
6 Nb in, ee f 
the excellence of their talents, And che power ' givers e 
antiefit 
nobility, and be a counterpoiſe to it. Theſe they placed 
very high, but kept themſelves fill above them, having 


regal minds, hich diſdained to be under ſubjeQion'to- a 


| fervant's dominion, and regal abilities, fit to guide the 
helm of the ſtate. Henry the Second, indeed, from "the 


warmth of his temper, obſerved leſs moderation in H. a- 


ju vour to Becket, than the rules of policy, grounded on a 


jealous diſtruſt of mankind, and on obſerving how rarely 
gratitude dwells with ambition, preſcribe to kings: of which 
error he felt the bad effects. Yet it does not appear, that 
| Becket ever was able, in the utmoſt height of his credit, 
to induce him to alter his political ſyſtem, or to follow 
any evil counſels, or to remove from his confidence any 
other miniſter, who had faithfully ſerved him. 

Nor did he ſuffer the policy of raiſing men of low birth, = 


and making them the chief inſtruments of his cls. 
tion, to go ſo far as to give any cauſe to his nobles, through 
the whole courſe of his reign, to complain of an excluſion 
from his government or his counfels, or of ſuch a depreſ- 


ſion as might juſtly offend that high ſpirit, which their 
rank, their wealth, their landed power, and the genius of 
the Engliſh conſlitution itſelf, had implanted and fixed in 
their minds. He never failed. to aſſemble them, whereſo- 
ever he was in the kingdom, at Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and 
Whitſuntide ; ; he conſulted with them on all his greateſt 
affairs; he converſed with them often, rather as a friend 


than a maſter; ſome of the higheſt (as the earls of Let 


ceſter and Arundel, at one period of time, and the earl of 
Eſſex, at another) he employed, with ſpecial truſt, in the 
adminiſtration of his moſt important buſineſs. To the 


laſt, 
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la, by the marriage of a ward of the crown in his cuſ- 


tody, N L gave a ſecond great earldom, that of Albemarle. 


Other inſtances might he mentioned of his favour to the 
| Hobles,. which ſhew that he thought the due ſupport of 


their dignity eſſential to monarchy, and their luſtre an ad- 


dition to the ſplendor of the crown. Vet, at the ſame 


time, he made his power a ſhield to the loweſt of his ſub- 
jects againſt any oppreſſion from them, and took all the 
care, the moſt actiye inſpection could take, that by him 
the lau ſhould reign, with equal authority, over all. The 
feudal ideas ſuppoſed, that every lord was, by office, 


the patron, of his vaſſals, and the Hat of every lord; but 


he extended that patronage to every member of the whole 


commonwealth, as their common lord and father. „„ 


ſame conduct had endeared Henry the Firſt to the peo- 
ple: but he rather Was reſpected than loved by the no- 
bles: whereas his grandſon poſſeſſed the 6H of both, 
except ſuch hearts as were ſteeled againſt any proper ſenſe 
of affection or gratitude by the rage of ambition, or hated 
his perſon becauſe they dreaded his Juſtice. 


ee ants the ſuperſtition and bigotry of the 


times, theſe two princes conſidered their royal prerogatives 
in eccleſiaſtical matters, as a part of ſovereignty from which 
their duty to their people, and therefore to God (for theſe 
duties can never ſtand in oppoſition to each other) would 


not ſuffer them to depart. Each was forced to contend 
with a primate of England raiſed by himſelf to that ſta- 
tion, and with all the authority of = ſee of Rome, when 
that authority was become moſt imperious and moſt dread- 


ful. Each exerted great ſpirit in this troubleſome conteſt; 
| but: Henry the Firſt concluded his quarrel with Anſelm 
much more to his honour, than Henry the Second ended his 
with Becket 3 35 becauſe the plan of the latter was interrupted 
| U uu a ---: e and 
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and diſturbed by the effects of his paſſions; whereas the 
former had no roger which prudence did not controul. 


If we compare them as ſoldiers, the battles 25 Tis. . 


chetreye and Brenneville ſeem to throw a greater bright- 
| 'nefs of military glory on the former of theſe princes, who 
won them in perfon againſt Robert duke of Normandy,, 
and Louis le Gros, kite of France, than accrues to the 
latter from any actions of valour he perfonally performed: 
but, if the fame due to each be proportioned to the greatneſs. 
of the advantages gained, Scotland and Ireland ſubjected 
to the ſovereignty of England give a higher reputation to 
Henry the Second, as a conqueror and a king, than his 
grandfather is entitled to, for having acquired by arms 
the feudal dominion of the dutchy of Normandy under 
homage to France. By the chance of war it fell out, that 
the duke of Normandy was a priſoner to one of theſe mo- 
narchs, and the king of Scotland to the other: both il- 
luſtrious prizes! But, the captive of Henry the Firft be- 


ing his own elder brother, from whom, not contented 
with the ceſſion of England, he had alfo torn that dutchy, 


'and whom he was forced, if he would not reſtore thoſe do- 
minions, to- confine for life in a priſon, a ſecret ſting. of 


remorſe muft have diſturbed all his joy in that event. On 


the contrary, no triumph was ever more juſt, no ſatis faction 
more pure, than that of Henry the Second, ariſing from 


the captivity and humiliation of William the Lion, who 


had wade and barbarouſly ravaged his kingdom, without : 


a war declared, and in aid of his ſon's moſt impious re- 


bellion! All the vidories oained, by his generals or him- 
ſelf, over the chiefs of the rebels in England or abroad, 


and over their confederates, the earl of Flanders and the 


king of France, were rendered more happy to him, by his 
own internal ſenſe of the goodneſs of his cauſe, and by an 


eppearance, from circumſtances of Peculiar good fortune in 
moſt 
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moſt of theſe events, that the hand: of God had fought for 
1 and laid his enemies at his feet. 

_ How it happened that Ireland was not keft by this prince 
in ſo perfect a * of ſubjection, and ſuch a well- ordered 
conſtitution of government, as his glory required, has been 
explained in this work. The defects were cauſed by his 
having, much againſt his inclinations, departed from thence 


too ſoon, after his firſt entry there; 4 a, number of im- 
pediments, which kept him from returning to ſettle it 
better himſelf; and by the inſuperable difficulty. of finding. 
a a lieutenant, who wa not exerciſe his power, in the ad- 
miniſtration of it, with a hand too weak, or too ſtrong. 
| The intervention of the pope was a temporary aſſiſtance, 
but a perpetual taint to the juſtice. of his claim, which 
might have been better funded on any other pretence. 
Hangdly length of poſſeſſion, and flag: compacts, in- 
dependant on that prepoſterous grant, have cured this 
original error in the title, which the kings of England 
have maintained, during fix hundred years, to the ſove- 
reignty of that kingdom; frit acquired and annexed to the 
Engliſh crown in this reign. The incorporating union 
alin England and Scotland has likewiſe. perfected the 
great N begun by Henry the Second, of making all 
Britain one empire, more henourably for the Scots, Gd 
more beneficially for the Engliſh, than. if the feudal domi- 
nion, · obtained by this king over that e ob as Spams 
had roared been ye "5 


The two princes, hers: . rather adn) a 9504 
ale of fair and eaſy occaſions of augmenting their great- 
neſs, which fortuns preſented to them, during the courſe 
of their reigns, e formed any vaſt projects, or expoſed 
themſelves to thoſe perils which Lennie ſpirits are deſirous 
to encounter in the Eager Purſuit of renown.. Nor did 


Prof perity 


— 
— — — 3 — — - 


able end Uf Kid Tadel 8 ſof, imploring bis pardon 
in all the agonies and the Morkels of Aldeath- bed repen- 


v. G. Cam- 


m. gence than they themſelves. A contemporary writer in- 
benſ Hibern. ol, 
Expogn.1.i. forms us, that Henry the Second was well verſed in the 
Et: 


Wreck, an“ only en un 
55 


"compenſate to princes the loſs of domeſtic felicity, which 
Ab ſeldom their lot. Yet he had ſome conſolation in the 


| Whole filial piety ſoftened his dying pangs. £751 RU 


Aikinguilted From ' any other in thoſe times, by as much 
_erudition as thoſe" times could give to them. Vet it did 


conduct. This ſtudy muſt have been of great advantage 


8 kings, are counſels to them wherein they cannot ſuſpect 
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proſper raiſe i in the mind of either of them any inſolence 

r preſt phion. But magnanimity in contending: with 
Gevltes and dahgers, when they _ not be avoided, 
a ppeared etninently in hot. 1 ard Fig oth rh 
It is hard to 7 Which was weft unh as a father, 
Henry the' Firſt ſcbm habing loſt, bye ah'onfortuhate Grip» 
who he loved, and D had not 
Henry the-Secondofrom rhe |miſer- 


failed in his duty; 


tance, But the new, ſucceſſibe treifons of his three other 
ons, 'Geoffry 27 Richard; and' John, made the latter a far 
more deplor ble inſtance, even to the Hour of his death, 
how ill the g itter of a crown and the pride of dominion 


Autiful conduct of his natural fon by Roſamond Clifford, 


With equal talents from nature, both theſe kings were 


Hot infect them with the pedantry of the ſchools, or di- 
veſt their thoughts from a due application to buſineſs, in 


> 6 3 


2 hich none of their miniſters laboured with more dili- 


knowledge of hiſtory, and retaining, by the help of a 
"prodigious memory, whatever he had learnt, could avail 
" himſelf readily of the events of paft times, no leſs than 
of his own experience in affairs, for the regulating of his 


"to him; For the examples, which Hiſtory ſets before 


224 intereſted Purpoſe, and which give! chem no r 
: | thoug 


3 
1 1 as 


; onaſotni A SF, 


ogy. of 2 Age, cl wou 0 
— and 3 their underſtandings, and haye done 
them more harm. than a total want Fr. learning. 


The great ſobriety, for ehich th they both Xa remark 


able, kept their reaſon. always cleax, and; their majeſty 


ink But continence. was a virtue neither of 


them could boaſt. Henry the Second took more care ; 
(eſpecially after his marriage) to conceal his amours from 


the notice of the world, than Henry the Firſt; and ſo 


far he did better: for decency in a king is“ reſpect t the 


publick. But they did not eſcape the jealous eyes of his 


queen; and her reſentment; at being neglected by a huſ- 


band, ſhe had loved too much not to hate when he no longer 
lored her, brought upon him a great war, far the miſ- 


_ chiefs of which he was therefore, in ſome degree, reſpon 


fible to his people. A prince ought to be ve 10 cautious, 
that. no. paſſion ſhould diſturb the peace of hi 


quences, the peace of his kingdom. | 

Another vice in the character of the Taft: aſl theſe 
princes, was a ftrong propenſity to ſudden and immode- 
rate, anger. His grandfather's mind was more calm; but 
he was capable of retaining a deep and, ſilent remembrance. 
of his having been offended, and working out his re- 
venge by ſlow and ſecret methods: whereas. it does not 
appear, that, when the firſt/ heat of rage was cooled, 
there ever remained in the boſom of Henry the Second a 
deliberate or malicious deſire of VENgrange: for any of- 


fence 


pd e 


s family, 
becauſe any diſorder there may ee by Top conſe- 
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having been too parſimonious; and his policy may have 
Joined with his natural diſpoſition to make him incur this 
reproach, by warning him that a king, whoſe title is 
doubtful, and whoſe competitor is ſupported by potent 
foreign allier, may oſten want money, and muſt always 
be as ſparing, as the neceſlity of his great affairs will per- 
mit, in taking it from his ſubjects. But Henty the 
Second united the two oppoſite virtues, frugality Ind. ge- 
neroſity; ſo happily tempering the one by the other, as 
to have a conſtant proviſion againft danger or misfortune 
in the wealth of the treaſury, yet never to loſe the advan- 
; tages, or the honour, which a prince may derive from li- 
berality well directed. To merit and want he gave much; 
but nothing to importunity, nothing to 3 and chere- 
fore he was not impoveriſhed by his bounty. ' 
15 Upon the whole, there appears in Henry the Firſt A 
temper of mind more exempt from Kforderly paſſions; but 
ha ke the Second a more generous and more benignant | 
nature. The former had fewer faults; the latter greater vir- 
tues, and particularly thoſe which in a king will atone 
for many imperfections, a cordial love of his de and 
an aQive Feeimer tonunded all — 
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ARON, 2 rich Jew of Lin- 
coln, his treaſures are loſt, be- 
tween Shorcham and: Dieppe, 


445. 
Adrian (the IVth), pope, grants a bull 


to Henry, by which, he confers on 


him the ſovereignty of Ireland, 44 
46. obeſervations thereupon, 46, 


47. 


- treachery, ibid. 


Alexander (the 111d), pope; receives an 

embaſſy from Henry, on the occa- 
ſion of 1 — murder, 6-9. me- 
diates between Henry and Louis, 

| Apulia, earldom of, in what' manner 


116. confirms the election of Ri- 
chard to the ſee of Canterbury, 
155. at Henry's requeſt, he ſends 


cardinal Huguzon, his legate d la- 


tere, into England, 199. threatens 
to lay Henry's dominions under an 
interdict, if he does not permit 
Richard his ſon to marry , Ade- 
lais, ſiſter to the king of France, 
g04- reflections thereupon, 305, 306. 

is motives for encouraging Henry 


and Louis to take the croſs, 311. 


he conſtitutes an inquiſitorial com- 

miſſion to inquire into the hereſies 

In the county of Toulouſe, 321, 

322. ſome account of its proceed- 
ings, 322— 326. his death and cha- 

. 359, 360. | 
Vor. III. 


Albemarle, earl of, made priſoner by 
the rebels, 117. is ſuſpected of 


Alnwick beſieged by the king of Scot- 5 


land, 136. 


Amalarich, king of Jeruſalem, defeats 


the- Egyptians, 280. aſſiſts them 
againſt Noureddin, and takes Bel- 


Egypt, 283. perfidiouſly ſeizes Bel- 


beis, ibid. obſervations thereupon, 


284. he lays ſiege to Damieta, but 


his death, 287. 
Amerciaments in Henry the IFs time, 
223, 224. for hunting without leave 
in the king's foreſts, 226. 


Angoiileme, earl of, taken .priſoner in 


his capital by dake Richard, 247. 


acquired by the Normans; 25. 
Aquitaine, the barons of that duchy, 
complain to, and confederate with, 


Henry, the young king, againſt Ri- 


chard their ſovereign, 372. 


Arthur, duke of Bretagne, poſthumous | 
ſon to duke Geoffrey, is born and 


baptiſed, 451, 482. 


Arundel, earl of, marches under Henry 


to the relief of Verneiul, 1494 ha- 
rangues the ſoldiery, 120. His 
death, 449. | 


Aſcalon, taken by Baldwin III. king of 
Jeruſalem, 279. 


Aſculf de St. Hilaire is diſmiſfed by Hen- 
ry fromthe ſerviceof Henry the young 


king, 107. is taken priſoner, 123. 
Xxx Aſedodain 


beis, 281. drives the Turks out of 


is conſtrained to raiſe it, 284, 285, 
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and ſuceeeded by Saladin, his ne- 
phew, 284 

Aftrology, pretended predictions of ſome 
Spaniſh ones, 430. 

Aumale, ſarrenders to the rebels, tay. 

Auvergne i in Berry, a diſpute concern- 

ing it, between Henry and Louis, 
which ſhews, that inquiſitions on the 


oaths of twelve men were, at this 


time, cuſtomary in France, 313. 


B. 
Baldwin the third, king of Jeruſalem, 
wins from Noureddin, Aſcalon and 
Ceſarea, and recovers the impor- 
tant fortreſs of Harene, 279. de- 
feats the Turks under his command, 
280. His death, 1b %jf·]. 
Baldwin the IVth, ſucceeds Amalarick, 


his father, in the kingdom of Jeru- 


ſalem, 287. defeats Saladin, 307. 
intruſts Guy de Luſignan with the 
adminiſtration of public affairs, 408. 


aſſumes the reins of government, 


409. His death, 424. 
Baldwin the Vth, 


' months, 443. 

Baliol, Bernard de, aſſiſts Ranulph de 
Glanville, in taking the king of 
Scotland priſoner, 147. 

Bar, earl of, marches at the head of 


twenty thouſand Brabanters into 


Spain againſt the Saracens, 352, 352+ 


5 Barre, Richard de, is ſent ambaſſador 


to pope Alexander III. 5. He de- 


livers the great ſeal of Henry the 


young king to his father, 108. 
Barres, William des, is unhorſed and 
taken priſoner by duke Richard, 496, 
Bauville, Arnaud de, holds Chatillon 
on Agen, againſt duke Richard, 
„ 
Beeler s murderers retire into York- 
ſhire, 3. 


155 Berth, general to Egfrid, king of Nor- 


thumberland, invades Ireland, 26. 
Hoamond, ſon to Robert Guiſcard, dif- 


Do 
TD Jedoddin declared ſoldan of Egypt, 


ſucceeds his uncle, 
and dies, after a reign of ſeven _ 


1 ' 


putes the ſucceſſion with his brother 
Roger, 256. obtains the Principa- 
lity of Antioch, 257. 

Bohun,. Humphry de, appointed by 

| Henry governor of Waterford, 93. 
| he. joins Richard de Lucy, 126. 
marches againſt the rebels in Suf- 
folk, 130. meets them at Fern- 
ham, defeats them, and takes the 
earl of Leiceſter priſoner, 13 . 

Boulogne, earl of, brother to the earl 

of Flanders, joins in a league againſt 
Henry, 108. his death, 118. is ſuc- 
ceeded by his brother Peter, who 
1s wounded at the ſiege of Rouen, 
. 

8 they are employed, by 

Henry. in ſuppreſſing the rebellion 
of his ſons, 114. excommunicated 

at the Lateran council, 327. hired ' 

by Henry the young king and, his 
brother Geoffrey, 372. are the 
means of preventing a reconciliation 
between thoſe princes and their fa- 
ther, 38 1. they enter into the 12 
vice of Philip king of France, 39 
and mutinying on account of $97 
arrears, are paid by that prince, 
and immediately after, by his orders, 
are ſtripped of their money, horſes, 
and arms, 499. 

Bre bon laws among the Iriſh, their na- 

ture and bad conſe uences, 22—24. 

Breuſe, William de, his cruelyes. to- 
wards the Welch, 3 39. Re, 

Breuſe, Philip de, receives, a. grant 

from Henry of the kingdom of 

North Munſter, 316. declines any 

attempt to poſſeſs himſelf of ir, 

317, 318. 

Brock, Ranulph de, receives s Becker 8 
writings and papers from his mur- 
derers, 2 

Bryan Boro, monarch of Ireland, his 
great abilities, 29. is killed at the 
battle of ' Anontart, 30. 


Canterbury, Richard, prior of Doyer, 
18 elected archbiſhop of that ſee, 
| 154* 


A 54. diſputes concerning that elec- 
tion, I55, 1s appointed legate, 156. 


he convenes a ſynod of the prelates 
and clergy of his province, 174. 
juſtifies the conduct of the Engliſh 


biſhops, 330, 331, he diſapproves 


of eccleſiaſtical incroachments on the 
regal power, 332, 333. exhorts 

Henry the young king to return to his 
| obedience, 379- his death and cha- 
rafter, 400. is ſucceeded by Bald- 
Win, biſhop of Worceſter, ibid. diſ- 


putes concerning his election, 401. 


he remonſtrates againſt the longer 
ſtay of the pope's legates in Eng- 
land, 444. preaches the cruſade in 

ales, 474. excommuniates Owen 


Cevilioc, a prince of that country, 


for not coming out to meet him, 
ibid. his diſputes with the monks of 


Chriſtchurch Canterbury, 484— 5 


488. 


Cathari, a ſet of heretics in the ſouth 


of France, ſome account of their 
religious tenets, and the Al 
ä inſt them, 322—326. 
 Chatel, Hugh de, taken priſoner at 
the battle of Fernham, 131. 
Chatillon, Arnaud de, violates the truce 


between Saladin and the king of Je- - 
rufalem, 454, is put to death by - 


Saladin, 459. 


| Cheſter, Hugh earl of, is ads er 
at Dol, 124. pardoned by Henry, 


and reſtored to all his poſſeſſions 
but his caſtles, 274. is appointed 
by Henry to aſſiſt prince John in 
the complete reduction of Ireland, 
and is reſtored o his caſtles, 296. 
bis death, 297. 


iT Cheſter, Ranulph carl of, marries the 


dowager of Geoffry duke of Bre- 
tagne, 452 

Clement III, pope, is 3 to 
Henry, king of the Romans, 481. 
ſends a legate to Henry, 486. 


Cogan, Milo de, appointed governor of | 


E 68, he OR. Haſculf 1 in 


as i 
4? "oy , 


his attempt upon that city, 73, 
marches againſt Roderick, and ra- 


vages his territories,.. but is con- 


. ſtrained to retire back to Dublin, 
294, 295. receives a joint grant 


with Fitzſtephen of the province of 


Cork, or South Munſter, 348. is 
murdered near Liſmore, 414. 


Cogan, Richard de, ſucceeds to his 


late brother's enen and poſ- 
ſeſſions, 4185. 


Cologne, archbiſhop of, comes on a pil- 


grimage to Becket's tomb, 394. 


Conrade, ſon to the marquis of Mont- 


ſerrat, obliges Saladin to raiſe the 
ſiege of Tyre, 466. refuſes the carl 

of Tripoly admittance into that oity, 
467. joins the king of Jeruſalem in 
the ſiege of Ptolemais, 483, 484. 

Convention, between Henry and his 
ſons, 163—166. the * of Scot- 
5 ee a and the en of 

196, 19 . 

Gt. bel ond by the "Triſh, is relieved 

by Raymond, 414, 415. 


Cornwall, Reginald earl of, is ordered 


to attack the town and cattle of Lei- 


_ Ceſter, 125. he joins Humphry de 


Bohun on his march into Suffolk, 
130. his two nephews receive from 


Limerick, 297. 


Council, the Third of choſe called Eate- 
ran, fome account of its proceed- 


ings, 320—3 27. 1 | „ 
Council of Verona, account of ira pro- 
ceedings, 425, 466. 


Craon, Maurice de, appointed deputy, 7 


or viceroy, of the province of Maine, 
138, 


Croſs, that on which Chriſt is ſuppoſed | 


to have - ſuffered, is taken at the 
battle of Tiberias, 458. 


| Cruſades, founded in papal valicy, 2 


obſervations on their bad conle- 
- quences, ' 310. 


Cumin, an Enelihman, akin bs 


the pope archbiſhop of Dublin, 417. 
ee Cumin, 


Henry a. grant of the ane of 


5g 


1 N 
Cumin, Richard, chancellor to the 
king of Scotland, is taken priſoner 
with that monarch, 148. 
Curcy, John de, arrives in Ireland, 269. 
defeats Mac Dunlevy, king of Ulſter, 
and takes the biſhop of Down pri- 
ner, 291 — 293. erects a fort at 
Down-Patrick, ibid. is victorious in 
ſeveral engagements, but is at laſt 
obliged to retire with loſs, 318. he 
defeats O Lachlyn, prince of Ty- 
Tone, 416. is appointed to the chief 
adminiſtration of, affairs of that King- 
dom, 72. 
D. 
a earl of 33 ngdon, brother 
to the king of n commands 
the rebels at Leiceſter, but, on 
hearing of his captivity, retires into- 
Scotland, 149, 150. joins 
hege homage to Henry as preſump- 
tive heir to the crown of Scotland, 
179, 180, does homage to his bro- 


ther for the earldom. of Huntingdon, 


to whom Henry had reſtored it, on. 


| the death of the earl of Northamp- 


tem, 41, 4 39. 
David ap Owen, prince of North 
Wales, owns Henry as his ſove- 


reign, 81, aſſiſts him in his fo- 


reign Wars, 15 3. comes to a parlia- 

ment at Oxford, Where Henry gives 

him in marriage Emma, his n 

fjſſter, 301. ; 

Damville burnt by hs Welſh, under 
the command of duke Richard, 497. 

Derby and Nottingham, Robert de Fer- 
rers earl of, declares for the rebels, 
106. implores Henry's mercy, 1 35. 
is pardoned, 153. 

Dervorgalla, wife to O Ruark, goes off 
with Dermod king of Leinſter, 


and dies in a penitential retreat, 


49. . N 
Drogon, ſecond ſon to the earl of 
Hauteville, ſucceeds to the earldom 

ef. Apulia, on the death of his bro- 


ther, 251. receives the inveſtiture 


him in 


her confinement, 392. 


ws — — 
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of that county from the emperor; 
Henry II, ibid. is murdered, ibid. - 
Dublin, belieged by O Ruark, but is 
gallantly defended by Milo de Co- 
gan, who conſtrains him to retire 
with great Joſs, 82. a charter granted. 
by Henry to its inhabitants, bß 
aich he allows. them a free trade 
with all his dominions, 2717 
Duncan, earl of Fife, his ſhocking 


- cruelties in Northumberland, 147. 


Dur bam, Hugh de Puſcy, biſhop .of, 
delivers up his caſtles to Hemy, 


1352, 133. all his fortreſſes are re- 


ſtored to him, on his paying a fine 
of two thouſand marks, except that 
of Alverton,. which Henry orders to 
be deſtroyed, 290. is diſpoſſeſſed by 
him of his palace, for executing 
the will of the deceaſed archbiſhop. 
of Torx, 364. 


= E. 
Eleanor, Henry's queen, enters into a 
confpiracy with his rebellious ſons 
to dethrone him, 104. is arreſted 
and confined, 111. is freed from 
exerciſes 
fovereign power in Poictou with 
Henry's conſent, 422. is again con- 
| fined, and remains fo. till ſhe is 
releaſed by her ſon Richard after 
Henry's death, 426. — 
Fe Henry's -fecond daogtner, 
formerly betrothed to Alphonſo, 


king of Caſtile, is now delivered to. 
that prince, 267. 


Engleſchery, its meaning a intention, 8 


224, 225. 
Ermengarde, Henry's kinſwoman, is. 
married to William, king of Scot- 

„land, 437. 
Eſex, William de Mandeville _ of, 
is ſurety to Henry for the perfor- 
mance of the engagements and pro- 
miſes of Henry the young king, 
172. he accompanies the earl of 
Flanders to Paleſtine, 289. ſerves 
him in a. war againſt Philip, 398, 


—— 399. 


„ 
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399. is appointed by Henry wa 


command in Normandy, 449 


Evereux, biſhop of, ſent on an em- 


ph to _ « Pope, 5. 


Fitmeldelm, William, is appointed. by 
Henry governor of Wexford, 93. 
conſtituted deputy of Ireland, 269. 


his jealouſy of Raymond, 270. his 


conduct i is diſpleaſing to the Eng- 
liſh in that kingdom, 291. is diſ- 
miſſed from his former employment, 


but entruſted with the 9 
of Wexford, 298. 


Fitzgerald, Maurice, ſon to Neſta, ar- 
intel to 


ri ves in Ireland, and is a 
the chief command of the Englifh 
in that kingdom, 61. aſſiſts Strong- 


bo in the defence of Dublin, and. 


defeat of the Iriſh, 74—76. 
Fitzhenty, Meyler, nephew to Fitz- 
gerald and Fitzſtephen, is unhorſed, 
77. he relieves Strongbow, cloſely 
beſieged in Waterford, 189. an ex- 


traordinary inſtance of his valour, 
191. marries a niece of Hugh de 


Lacy, 413. 


Fitzjobn, William, i is diſpatched by | 
Richard Humet with orders to ar- 


reſt Becket, 2. 
Fitzpatrick, chieftain of Oſſory, is de- 
feated by Fitzſtephen, 58. a peace 


concluded between him and the 


king of Leinſter, 59. expelled by 
him out of his territories, 69. 
Fitzſtephen, Robert, lands in Ireland, 


56. takes Wexford, 58. is prevailed | 
upon by.the fraud and perjury of 
to biſhops to deliver up his fort of 


Carrick, 77. is delivered up to. 


Henry by the Iriſh, 83. ordered by 
him into Normandy, 173. he re- 


cei ves a joint grant of the kingdom 
of Cork, with Milo de Cogan, 297. 


defends Cork valiantly againſt the 


Iriſh, 415. 


Flanders, earl of, enters into a league 
with Louis and — the. young 


„ a 

king, and receives from the latter 
a grant of the earldom of Kent, 
112. he quits Normandy on the 


death of his brother the earl of 


Boulogne, 118. renews his former 


engagements with his confederates, 
133" his attempts on Rouen, 158. 


ung with remorſe, and ſues for 


peace, 161. he delivers up to 


Henry his ſon's grant, 173. comes 
on a pilgrimage to Becker's tomb, 
277. departs for the Holy Land, 


289. returns without effecting an 


thing, 307. ſubmits a diſpute be 
has with the king of France to 
Henry's determination, 367, 368. 


marries a princeſs of Portugal, 392. 
makes war on Philip, but is ob- 
liged. to agree to a peace on very 
diſadvantageous terms, 397. a re- 
markable ſaying of his, 401. he 
acts as a mediator between —_— 
and Philip, 508. 

. Frederick, Barbarofla, emperor of Ger- 


many, is conſtrained to own Alexa 


der 8s: head of the church, and, fall- 

at his fect as a penitent Goner, 
is abſolved by him, 3 10. he deprives, 
with the conſent of a diet held at 


all his dominions, 34.5. marches in- 
to Saxony and Bavaria, and ſubdues 


them, 346. reduces Lubec and Hol- 


ſtein, ibid. encamps near Lunenberg, 
but forbears to heſiege it, reſerving 


that city for the ducheſs of Saxony, 


Henry's daughter, 347. recom- 
mends the duke's petition, praying 


a reſtitution of his dominions, at. 
a diet held at Quedlemburgh, 349. 


he empowers the archbiſnop of Co- 


togne to conclude a match with Hen- + 


ry, between duke Richard and his 


daughter, 394. takes the Wes 
$7% 


33 
 Calwegians, their cruelty and. ferocityy, 
126. they offer to pay tribute. io 
HESTYs. 


Gelnhauſen, the duke of Saxony of 
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Henry, and own his ſovereignty, his brother tara to, death, 181. 


181. 


Gavelkind, nature of it among the 


Iriſh, 22. 


Geoffry, duke of Bretagne, Henry 8 
third ſon, joins his brothers 1 in re- 


bellion, 109. engages in an oath 


with Louis and Henry the young 
king for that purpoſe, 112. returns 
to his ae 163, 15 entruſted 
by his father w e demolition of 
the caſtles ONE Rp 

tagne, 171, Enigbted by his father 


3 in Bre- 


at Woodſtock, 315. is ordered by 


'* him to go into his duchy and reduce 


a revolted baron, 335. he does ho- 


mage for Bretagne to Henry the 


young king as duke of Normandy, 
370. is married to Conſtantia, in- 
heretrix of the duchy of Bretagne, 


372. he continues to aid his brother, 
the young king, in rebellion againſt - 


his father, ſtrips St. Martial's ſhrine, 
378. 1s pardoned by his father, 386. 


this intrigues with Philip, and death, 


435, 430. his character, ibid. 


Geo ry, biſhop of Lincoln, Henry's 


natural ſon, drives Roger de Mow- 


pray out of Yorkſhire, 134. his po- 
Pularity, 135. he ſurpriſes the caſtle 


of Kinardsferry, and takes that of 
Malepert, 135, 136. joins Henry 
with a ſtrong force at Huntingdon, 
149. a remarkable ſaying of his fa- 


ther on that occaſion, ibid. is obliged 
to reſign his, biſhoprick, 428. Henry 
appoints him his chancellor, and 


beſtows revenues on him in Nor- 
mandy to the amount of two thou- 


- ſand marks yearly, ibid. though much 
fatigued and ſpent in the defence 
of Mons, he offers to keep watch in 
an out-poſt near Frenelles that his 


father might ſleep in ſafety, 506. 


is intruſted by Henry to conduct the 


army to Alencon, 506, 507. his fi- 
lial piety and affection to his father 
in his laſt illneſs, 511. 


Giltert, chieftain of Galloway, puts 


1 


does poſtage to Henry, 5 his 
death, 431. 


Clanville, Sh de, intreats Geoſtry 


biſhop of Lincoln's aſſiſtance 2 


the Scotch, 125. takes the king of 
5 pee priſoner, 148. ſucceeds 


ichard de Lacy as grand juſticiar 
of the realm, 337. marches Agia 
the Welſh, 369. is ſent into South 
Wales, to treat with Rhees ap Gryf- 


fyth, 442. takes the croſs, '47 1. for- 


bids the Pope's legates to proceed 


on a diſpute between the monks of 
Canterbury and the archbiſhop, 484. 


his anſwer to the monks coricerning 
that buſineſs, 486, 487. | 5 


Glouce ſter, earl of, joins the king 8 


forces near St. Edmundſbury, 130. 
delivers up the tower of Briſtol to 
Henry, who orders it to be demo- 
liſhed, 175. is arreſted, 377 · ſet at 
liberty, 443. 


Gregory (the VIII tb) pope, exhorts all 


Chriſtian princes to join in be de- 
fence of the Holy Land, 19 957 his 
death, ibid. 


Guiſcard, Robert de, fourth ſon to 


Tancred earl of Hauteville, ſuc- 
ceeds to the earldom of Apulia, 


252. aſſumes the title of Duke, 253. 


agrees to pay an annual tribute to 
the pope, ibid. invades and ſubdues 


Sicily, accompanied by his brother 
Roger, to whom he gives the in- 


veſtiture of that iſland, with the title 
of Count, 254. . relieves the pope, who 


M beſieged i in the caſtle of St. An- 
gelo, 255. overcomes the Venetians 


in a naval engagement, 2 56. his 
death, ibid. 


Croneth, Owen, prince of North 


Wales, his great abilities, virtues, 
0a death, 79. 


* 


Haganeth caſtle, taken by 41 earl of 


Leiceſter and Ls 130. 
Halen 7 
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by 


Leinſter, 62. ſhakes off his qbe- 


dience, 66. is beſieged by Dermod 


and Strongbow, and, eſcaping, flies 


to Norway, 68. returns and at- 


tempts to retake Dublin, but is de- 


feated, 


taken priſoner, and be- 
headed, 73, 74. . 


Henry II. endeavours to prevent any 


violence being offered to Becket 
without a legal authority, 1. with 


the advice of his council, ſends. 


Richard de Humet, his juſticiary in 


| Normandy, into England, to the 


young king, with orders. to have 


that prelate arreſted, ſhould he re- 
fuſe to comply with certain requi- 
ſitions, 2. his extreme grief, on his 
hearing of Becket's murder, 3. he 


' declares his utter abhorrence of the 


murderers, and orders the body to 
be honourably interred, 4. further 
effects of his grief, ibid. ſends am- 


baſſadors to the pope on that occa- 


ſion, 5. forms the deſign of an- 


+ 


nexing Ireland to his regal domi- 


njons, 10. receives a grant of it 


from pope Adrian, 44. Promiſes to 


aſſiſt the king of Leinſter in the 


recovery of his dominions, 30. 
grants him letters patent, 51. ob- 
ſervations thereupon, 51, 52. recalls 
Strongbow from -Ireland, 70. par- 
dons Rhees ap Gryffyth, and be- 


ſtows on him the caſtle of Cardigan, 


upon Uſke, 82. fails from Milford 


81. takes into his cuſtody Carleon 


Haven, and lands near Waterford, 
ibid, arrives in Dublin, and receives 
the homage of moſt of the Iriſh 


princes, $5. annexes to his royal 


demeſnes in that kingdom the poſ- 


ſeſſions of the Oitmen and the ſea- 


ports, ibid. keeps his Chriſtmas at 
Dublin, and feaſts ſuch of the Iriſh 


princes and nobility as had done ho- 
mage to him, 86. convenes a ſynod 
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at Caſhell, 87. is detained in Ireland 


Haſeulf, is intruſted with the uſtody 


1 tl by tempeſtuous weather, 91. ſettles 
of Dublin by Dermod king of 


that kingdom on his departure, 92. 
obſeryations thereupon, 93. he ar- 
rives in South Wales, 94. appoints 


. Rhees ap Gryffyth his chief juſtice 
in that principality, 95. is recon» 


ciled to the Roman ſee, 96. his terms 


of reconciliation, 97—109. is ab- 
- ſolved by the pope's legates, 102. 


profperous ſtate of his affairs before 


his ſons break out into rebellion, 103. 
he viſits his caſtles on the frontiers 


of France, and puts chem in a poſ- 


ture of defence, 107. endeavours to 
bring back Eleanor and his children 
to their. duty, 109. ſends an em- 


baſſy to Louis, which the latter 


treats with contempt, ibid. dan- 


gerous ſituation of his affairs, 113. 


he applies to the pope to excommu- 


nicate his rebellious children, 115. 


offers battle to Louis; but, on his 


deſiring a conference, grants him a 


truce of one day, 120. rewards his 
mercenaries with the plunder of the 
French camp, 122. confers with 
Louis, 128, 129. agrees to a ſuſ- 
| Penſion of arms, 132. recovers from 


the rebels the city of Saintonge, 138. 


ſets ſail from Barfleur and arrives at 
Southampton, 140, 141. goes on a 
pilgrimage to Becket's tomb, and 


undergoes a ſevere penance, 141, 


142. reflections thereupon, 143— 
146. he receives an account bf the 
king of Scotland's captivity, 146. 
takes the caſtle of Huntingdon, 149. 


compels the earl of Norfolk to ſub- 
mit, and pardons. him, 150, 151, 


| ſuppreſſes the rebellion in England, 


153. returns to Normandy, and 


meets Richard, lately elected arch- 
biſlhop of Canterbury, ibid. leaves 
his royal captive, and the two earls 
whom he brought from England, in 
cuſtody at Caen, 156. relieves Rouen, 


159. agrees to a conference with 
Louis at Giſors, 161. the truces 
agreed on that meeting, is pro- 
n 5 longed, 


52 
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longed, 162. he makes war on Ri- 
chard, ibid. figns a convention with _ 
his ſons, 163—166. motives for his 


extraordinary clemency, ibid. he for- 


bears to pumſh the treaſon of his 
queen, 167. agrees to a convention 


with the king of Scotland, 168— 


170. demoliſhes the caſtles lately 
erected in Anjou, 171. arrives in 


England, accompanied by the young 


king, and, in a parliament held at 
Weſtminſter, orders a notification to 


be made of what had paſſed at Bure, 


174. goes on a pilgrimage to Bec- 


ket's tomb, 175. employs odious 


means to repleniſh his exhauſted _ 


coffers, 167, 177. orders four knights 


to be tried and executed at Litch- 


field, 177, holds a great council at 


Glouceſter, where he pardons. Jor- 


werth, and'reſtores to him, Caerleon 
upon Ulſke, 178, 179. impleads the 
inhabitants of Nottingham for hunt- 
ing his deer, 179. receives the per- 
fonal liege homage of the king of 


| Scotland, his brother David, and all 
the earls, biſhops, barons, knights, 
and freeholders of his realm, by 


which he became rhe fir/t king of all 


Britain, 179, 180. he refuſes. to 
treat with the Galwegians, 181. 
concludes a convention with the 
ambaſſadors of Roderick O Conor, 


195-197. obſervations thereup- 


on, 198. he gives reaſon to ſuſ- 


pect his intentions of being divorced 


from his queen, 199, 200. holds a 
parliament at Northampton, in which 


he renews and confirms the ſtatutes 


of Clarendon, 201. he afterwards 


writes a letter to the pope, in which 
he promiſes to relax thoſe laws with 


only two exceptions, 202, 203. is 
much diſpleaſed with the offenders 
in the affair in which the archbiſhop | 
of York is ill treated, 205. he ſum- 


mons 2 great council at Wincheſter, 
where he prevails on the archbiſhops 


— 
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of Canterbury and York. to.take an 
oath that they would ſuſpend all 


enmity againſt each other for five 


years, 205, 206. grants a charter 
| for the reſtoration of wrecks to the 


owners, 243, 244. demands: Adam 
de Chirkdun of Henryfthe young 
king, 249. ſummons à parliament, 


to. conſider. of the propriety. of a 


match, propoſed. by the king of Si- 
cily, with Jane his youngeſt daughter, 
266. he appoints William Eitzaldelm 
his deputy in Ireland, . grants a 
charter to the citizens of Briſtol to 


inhabit Dublin, allowing them the 
ſame privileges and immunities they 
enjoyed at home, 271. convenes a 


parliament at Windſor, wherein he 
concerts meaſures for defaating the 
deſigns of his enemies, 272. par- 
dons the rebellious chieftain of Gal- 


loway, ibid. holds a great council at 


Northampton, at which he reſtores 

the earls of Cheſter and Leiceſter 
to moſt of their former poſſeſſions, 
273, 274. ſummons a parliament to 


meet at Weſtminſter, in order to aſ- 


ſiſt him in giving judgment on a 


matter that had been referred to 


his court by the kings of Caſtile and 


Navarre, 275, 276. orders John 
Senex, a rich citizen of London, to 
be hanged for a riot, 277. accom- 


panies the earl, of Flanders to Bec- 
ket's tomb, ibid. promiſes to go with 


him to the Holy Land, but ſhortly 
after ſends the archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury to ſtop him for the preſent, 


277, 278. makes him a preſent of 
five hundred marks of ſilver to de- 
fray his expences, 289. holds a par- 
liament at Oxford, where he parcels 


out Ireland among the Engliſh and 
Welſh adventurers into govern- 
ments and fiefs, 297 300. aſſembles 
bis royal navy, 303. ſends ambaſ- 
dors to the king of France, to make 
certain requiſitions, 304. is recon- 
„ alt e 1* ;.agiled 


9 


1,8 'Þ 


elle to Wear the young king, ibid. 
be holds a conference with Louis, 
at which all diſputes are amicably 
adjuſted, 306, $07. the latter preſſes 
him to take the croſs together with 
him, ibid. they join in a manifeſto, 
expreſſive of their intentions to that 
purpoſe, 308. its contents, 308, 


309. he recovers the poſſeſſion of | 
the heireſs of Chateauroux, 312. 


eres judicially againſt the no- 
ity and gentry of the Limouſin, 
313. purchaſes La Marche from its 


- + "earl, 314. lands at Weymouth, and 
ga accompaniesthearchbiſhop of Rheims 
in his devotions at Becket's tomb, 


14, 315. holds a parliament at 
Nindſor, 335. accompanies Louis 
on à pilgrimage to Becket's tomb, 
and condutts him to Dover, 336: 
orders the murderers of Cadwallon 
to be hanged, 338, 339. confers 
with the queen o France and her 


brothers, 340. reconciles Phihp, the 
young king of France and his mo- 


— 340, 347. he deel ines to aſſiſt 
by arms his 


350. confers with Philip on the danger 
of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, 352. of- 
fers the earlof Bar money, if he would 
lead the troops he was marching at 
the head of (into Spain) to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Holy Land, 352, 353: 
obtains the conſent of his parlia- 
ment to a ſtatute, or aſſize, for the 
arming of all his ſubjects, 354— 
359. ſummons the king of Scot- 
land to appear before him in Nor- 
mandy, 361. ſeizes into his hands 


the effects of the late archbiſhop of 
' York, 363. endeavours to reconcile 


his ſons to each other, 373. is twice 
ſhot at from one of the walls of his 
own towns, 374. he diſſuades Henry 


the young king from taking the 


.crofs, but, in the end, conſents to it, 

_ $55, 2767 Ws popular acts in Anjou 

and Maine, 38 1. his immoderate 
„ 


n-in-law the duke of 
Saxony, 319. orders a new coinage, 


1 


grief on the death! of plus 8 
young king, 384. reduces the caſtle 


of Limoges, 385. propoſes to give 
prince John the duchy of Acqui- 
taine, 388, ſettles a dower on the 
queen of Henry the young king, 
389, 390. does homage to Philip for 


all his tranſmarine dominions, 391. 


mediates, and brings about a peace 


between Philip and the earl of Flan- 

ders, 392. ſends ambaſſadors to the 

council of Verona to beg the pope's 
friendly interceſfion with the empe- 


ror in behalf of the duke of Saxony, 


394. grants a ſubſidy to the pope 
11 order to aſſiſt him againſt his re- 


bellious ſubjects, 395. marches 


againſt, Rhees ap Gryffyth, who ſub- 


mits to him, 399. exhorts his bi- 


ſhops and clergy to a reformation, 
complains of his own condition, and 
of the vaſt power and poſſeſſions 


of the monks, and their dependance 
on the ſee of Rome, 401, 402. re- 
conciles his ſons: to each other, 
403. makes an aſſize of the foreſt; 


404. obſervations thereupon, 405, 


406, receives a favourable anſwer 
to the embaſſy he ſent to the em- 


peror and the pope concerning the 
duke of Saxony, ibid. holds a great 
council at London to conſult about 
the relief of Paleſtine, to which 


the king and barons of - Scotland, 
now ſubjected to England, are ſum: 
moned, 410. promiſes fifty thou- 


| ſand marks towards the defence of 
the Holy Land, 411. an account of 
His laſt will and teſtament, made in 
the year 1182, 411, 412. ſummons 
a great council at Windſor, at which 


he enfeoffs William, king of Scot- 


land, in the earldom of Hunting- 
don, ibid. ſends: Prince John into 
Ireland, 413, diſmiſſes Hugh de 


Lacey, and appoints Philip = Wor- 
ceſter his deputy in that kingdom, 
416. arrives in Normandy, and com- 


pels Richard, who had ravaged 


Tyy 2 3 
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land 


Geoffrey? s territories; to 1 
his arms, 42 1. returns into 
with his queen, 426, fills up the 


vacant ſees, 428. ſummons: his mi- 


lirary tenants, and marches againſt 
the Galwegians, 432. obtains a bull 


from the pope, and fixes a' day for 


the crowning his ſon John king of 


Iceland, but deſiſts from his inten- 


tion, 440. lands in Normandy with 
2 great army, 445. confers with 
Philip on the differences ſubſiſting 


between them, ibid. obſer vations on 


their true motives, 445, 447 · con- 
cludes. a. truce with Philip for two 


years, 450. diſapproves of Richard's 


reſolution to take the croſs, yet de- 


termines to ſupport his enterprize 
with dignity and effect, 461. confers 


with. Philip, and takes the croſs, 


468. meets his great council at 
Gedilington, where the manner, 
method, and expences for the un- 
| dertaking he had now Yo in 

469. 
the means he employed to raiſe the 


are ſettled and provided 


money granted by parliament for 
that purpoſe, 472 — 474. he de- 


mands a ſupply from the king of 
Scotland towards proſecuting the 
war in Paleſtine, but is refuſed, 


477. reafons for that refuſal, 478. 
ſends a miniſter to the courts of 
Germany, Hungary, and Conſtan- 
tinople to demand leave, for 2 free 


paſlage for his troops fo the Holy 
$695 431, 482. makes a remark- 
able anſwer to the deputies ſent to 


him from the monks of Canterbury, 
487. ſends ambaſſadors to Philip to 
repreſent to him the injuſtice of 
his eonduct, but obtains no ſatis- 


faction, 495. haſtens back to France, 


and demands the reſtitution of ſuch 
parts of his territories from Philip 
as he had poſſeſſed himſelf of du- 
ring his abſence, 493, 496. refuſes 
to give up Adelais to Richard, or 


ta let. an oth. of — be taken 


him from ene, to 99:Þ 


Ranulph de Glamatle 


and cope ue ol 1 ade, 355 > 
_ retires to Fre ag 


deliver. all his, calhles in aha ducby 


tation of his mind, occaſio 


non in a litter, 511, his laſt affect 
ing words to his ſon Geoffry his 


to Richard. to endeayonr imo, 


Poſes 
a e he TY 
gone he pope Pg 

erte 8 = = 


their former de 50201 ſe 


to ſummon all. his Müll = 12 


504. is attaclæem in Mans 


wo kene bin i pe vb 


rak 
n 1 
505 


the . 4 


oath. from e e L of, Ky 
the ent e ip 
in caſe of his; deceals 


to his fon. John, 798 goes to Lola : 
non, and from he eb ee 
507. agrees to af plag of, 
tion with Phili 


ip by 
of the earl of Shoe, the 
of Burgundy, and IS 


of Rheims, 598, 3 jeb 


was concluded, 308, 309. 


Ho 


ſon John's ingratitade, and by his 
being compelled to ſuhmit to; a 


peace dictated by his enemies, throws . 


him into a fever, 540. he is car · 
ried from the laft conference. to Chi- 


chancellor, ibid. his death, 513; 
bis character compared with that 
bis grandfather, en the firſt. 


312 —3520— 
Henry, the young Ling, is Ws in 


ſecurity. to the church, for the per- 
formance of his father's oath, 97. 
is crowned with his queen at Win- 
cheſter, 101. is preſent at his fa- 


ther's. abſolution by the pope's ler 
- er at Caen, 102. is inſtigated hy. 


mother 0 rebell, 105. he de- 


mags iron his father to be put in 


5 Preſent 


ſelton-6f' Liigland, Nor- 
mandy, br Anjdu, xe 
| bath 5 1 vis chat he will not mate 
peude with his Father without che 
boner Terice of — und bis- barons, 


11 meafures with 
13 
| E 1 
Fes K td 2necompany his 
er, ibid. ſubmits to him, 


ee ** into England, 
All fei his forgiveneſs, 172. 


ren" to have an in- 


15 1 eounell held at Wincheſter, 
is prevented from going to 
npoſteltaby*His father, who pre- 

per on Hi 70 give bis affiftance to 

nig Pröther Rithard in fubdufng his 
kebelfcus fobfects in <Acquiraine, 

247. he enters into à cloſe ſamilia- 

hy" and: cofffidence with the aſſo- 

| dates in his former rebellion, 248. 

Alan de Chirkdun,-whom 


Chantelle, Witkrout conſulting his fa- 


ther, 240. Henry is again recon- 


eiled to him, 305. che affifts his fa- 
ther in ſuppreſſing a revolt in Berry, 
312. raifes* An „ and with his 


ihrentets niches t the Alfiſtance of 


Pit, Againſt che earl of Flanders, 
6. mykes a demunck of an imme 

” 2 lant of 'the duchy of Nor- 
eee And retires'to France, but 


ſted by Geoffry in mak ing war 


Atmation of his timeeriry, «delivers 
00 kit tis horfe und arms, 374, 
Be: charges Geoffry to his father 
being the Karten of all his- öf. 
2 and vows on the reliques of 
St. Martial to take the eroſs, 741d, 


Hig "fer *oppones i but; en ars 


tales An 


155 06/47 
jan oe, 240 A * 


þ —- Kel -sppointed-to' be fis 
diet he 


2 Epts f à day aHowance, 369. 


Go bretbef Richard, 372. he 
=} to his father, and, in con- 


periſtin , promiſes to fit bin out 
in as Faitable to his rank, 
376. he prevails on his father to 


pardon the rebels of Acqui itaine, 
ibi. returns to his former difoþe- 
dienee, 377. the diſtreffed fittiation 


of his affairs, 38 1. his father's ene- 


mies are excommunicated in an àſ. 


ſembly of the clergy held at Caen, 
382. he refuſes to agree to the 
terms propoſed by his father, id. 


Pillages the ſhrine of a ſaint in the 


neighbourhood of Limoges, 383. 


is taken ill, and, on hearing that 


there are no hopes of his recovery, 
he ſends a meſſage to his father 


earneſtly imploring him to come and 
ſee his dying fon, 303, 384. dies 
with the greateſt marks of penitence 
before the meſſengers could return 
with his father's anſwer, ibid. a di. 


pute -ariſes concerning where his 
body fhall be interred, 386. his cha- 
racter, 386, 387. 


Henry, ſurnamed the Lion, duke of 
Saxony, ſon-in-law to king Henry, 
is ſummoned "th i diet held at 
Worms in order to anſwer to. cer- 


tain char zes, 343. is Cited to a 
at Gele, 


Thuringia and Heſſe, and, by win- 


ning two hattles, wakes "himf&df. 


miſter of -thofe countries, d re- 
covers Weſtphalia, and "takes ard 


Hires Halberſtad, 345. is deprived 
by the emperor, 40 a diet, Held t 
SGelnhauſen, of all 'bjs territoties, 


which are parcelled out ui . 


ferent princes of the Empires tf 


is conſfrained to fly into Ho . 
but maintains himſelf ſotne dice 1 
Lower Saxony, 346. he rerires into 
the dioceſe of Bremen, 347. 


mits to the emperor, and Beere 5 


ſome of his territories may be te- 


_ "tore to im, id. is hanfſhetl The 
empire for aſesen years, na "his 
— — — dau 


1 put, on bis 
refuſing to appear, is condemned as | 
contumacious, 344. he marthes into 
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| baniſhmenv i is. reducbd to the term ſubmit a diſpute ſubſiſtin a 

of three years, and. the cities of them to the judgment of the carch- 

Brunſwick and Lunenburgh are aſ- biſhop of Rouen and other prelates, 

ſigned as à dower to his ducheſs, 203. is accuſed of cxtprring money 
| | 349 he and his ducheſs are affec- from the clergy, 2-9. 

| nonately received by. Henry i 4n Nor- Humphry V,. third ſon of Tancred ad 

| 1 _ mandy, ibid. he goes on a pilgri- FHauteville, ſucceeds . his brother: 

. mage to St. James of Compoſtella, Drogon and revenges his death, 

| $504 his ducheſs arrives withyher 251. is attacked by the pope, but 


ther in England, 392. ſhe is de- takes hen e 2 heed ONO 
livered of a ſon ſoon after her ar- id, 12 


rival, who was the founder of the e d 110 5 I 1 
illuſtrious bouſe of Brunſwick and 1. 
anceſtor, of the preſent; royal; family 1 ui by. Saladin, 46 3 155 
7 of Great Britain, 39g, the duke ar- r Fl 
.Fiyes in England, ibid. receives, by John, Henry's youngeſt ſon, a pag 
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the ipterpoſition of Henry, a fa- 


vourable anſwer from the emperor, 
and returns to Germany, 406. is 


ordered, by a diet held at Goſlar, to 
accompany the emperor to. the Holy 


Land or quit the empire, the latter 
of which he conſents to, 479. he 


Tefuſes to permit his ſon to go on 


the ſame errand, 480. his ducheſs 
dies at Brunſwick, and he returns to 


his father-in-law's court, ibid. 


Heraclius, | patriarch of Jeruſalem . 
arrives in England, and craves Hen- 


ry's aſſiſtance towards the defence 


of the Holy Land, 406, 407. he 
accompanies Henry into Normandy, - 
421. confers with him and Philip 
and returns to Jeruſalem, 422 „ 423. 
Hervey, of Mount Maurice, arrives in 
Ireland, and. is deputed by Strong- 


bow to. aſſiſt Fitzſtephen in, his 


councils, 56. be brings letters to 
Strongbom from his friends in Eng- 

| land, who deſire that the earl might 
Wait upon Henry, 783 obtains the 
chief comm and of the army in Ireland, 


187. accuſes Raymond to Henry of 


| treaſonable deßigns, 193. 


Huguzon, cardinal legate à Latere, au- 
_ thorizes. proſecutions. againſt the 
_ clergy for hunting in the king's fo- 
Teſts, 201. prevails on the archbi- 


0 9s of. nn and. Jork to 


is concluded between him and Iſa- 


bella, daughter to William -gart:of 

Glouceſter, 2 67. the feudal domi- 
nios of Ireland -38:canfeyred-on him 
in a parliament held at Oxford, 29 ;. 


is knighted by his father, 413. he 


lands in Ireland with a powerful 
army, and is well received by the 
natives, 417. his imprudent carriage 
towards them, 418. reflections there- 


upon, 419+ his conſequent bad ſues 


ceſs, 420. he attributes it to Hugh 
de Lacy, 421, returns into England, 
ibid. is inveſted by Henry with the 


earldom of Mortagne, 449. his re- 


bellion, and ingratitude, with other 
concurrent circumſtances, are ſup- 


poſed to have brought on his 3 
Ulneſs,- and to have — 


oned * 
death, 510—512. 


Jobn of Salibury, the W Bugs 8 


by him to raiſe the character of 
Becket, his deceaſed friend and * 
tron, 9. reflections thereupon, 10. 


Jerwerth, a Welſh chieftain, takes the 
town of Caerleon upon Uſke, and 


burns. it, 94. his ſon. Owen is killed, 


95. he does homage to Henry, 
companied by. many of the Wels 


princes, at Glonceſiers: and is dar- 
doned, 179. 545 fl. 


Ireland, an 88 biſtory A 9 — 


country fr dog the, earlieſt accounts 
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2086696) 'bf rhe arelvalf the Eng- 
Il in wat kingdom, 10.43. further 
eominued, to the time of HeuryII's 
death; 3879. 82—94, 182—189. 
268—272. 290-300. 316—319. 


413421. 433 —435. 474, 475. 
Ttmerant' juſtices, or Juſtices in Eyre, 


eltadliſhed by Henry in a parliament 
Meld at Northampton, 206. whence 
Copied, 206, 207. lord Hale's re- 
marks thereupon, 207, 208. the na- 
ture of their r W 210. 


do 0 -+£0 „ at 1 4K 3 K. 
jo Knights Teupen ogg Hofpialiers 


purchaſe a truce from Saladin, who 
| whs Wia lead an army into 
424. ſuch of them 


he Holy I 
asg are taken at the battle of Tibe- 


nas ave} by his orders, 255 to. death, 


. 438. 9101 If L424 1 ain 
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Lag, Gilbert: de, pete Ne 
Ain in rags of and A him a to- 


cab defeat 281 
8 Lay) Haptndey xrears- wich: R derick 


O.Cbnor on the part of his maſter, 


and ſettſes that monarch's terms of 


ſubmiſſion, 8 5. is appointed by 


Henry, on his departure from Ire- 
land, his. juſticiary, or viceroy, over 


that kingdom, 92. he receives from 


him grant of the province of 


Meath to him and his heirs, ibi 
meets O Ruark at a conference, 
who treacherouſly attempts bis life, 


183. is diſmiſſed by Henry from his 
| leutenancy of Ireland, 186. he re- 


ceives from him a- freſh grant of the 
province of Meath on condition of 
ſerving him and his ſon John with. _ 


an ner knights, 297. is ap- 


pointed deputy of Ireland, and go—- 


vernor of Dublin, 316. diſmiſſed 
and recalled into England, 35 , 352. 
is reinſtated in his government, 413. 


| _ ſame to the bi 
zs again diſſmiſſed and ordered into 
England,. but excuſes himſelf and. 


retires into Meath; 4167: bis :dan- 
gerous defigns; 434.18 murderod by 


ſs 434, 455. HIND 


i ome account of the criminatlaw. 


of England, and of judicial pro- 


ceedings in civil and criminal 'mat- 


ters, in the reign Lag Henry II. 


24 0-244. 


Leiceſter is deſtroyed by. an: 3 9 
fire, 125. is taken by Richard de. 


Lucy, ibid. 
Leiceſtex, Robert is Bellomond; earl 


of, his intrigues and defection, 124, 
125. his inſolence to. Henry, 129. 


he is taken priſoner, 131. the go- 


vernors of his caſtles deliver them. 


up, fearing that the longer detention 


of them may be dangerous to his 
perſon, 152. he is reſtored to his 
freedom, and moſt of his former 
poſſeſſions, 273, 274. he and his 


eounteſs are arreſted, 377. he is re- 
leaſed, 443. | 


Letters, remarkable ones, from the 
archbiſhop of Sens to the pope, 4. 
from John of Saliſbury: to the biſhop. 

of Poitiers, 9. from pope Adrian 
- Henry, 44, 45. from Roderick, 


of Connaught, to Dermod, 


: — of Leinſter, 69. from the car- 
dinal Legates to the, archbiſhop of 


Ravenna, 95—99. from Henry to the 


of Canterbury, 155. from Peter of 
Blois to Henry, 274. from the 


. Greek emperor to the ſame, 288. 
from Peter of Blois to the ſame, 329. 


from the-archbiſhap. af Canterbury 


to the: pope, 1 331. from the 
iſhops of Saliſbury, 

Norwich, and Ely, 332-334. from 
the pope to the bilkbops of London. 
and: 


biſhop of Exeter, 96. from the care 
dinal. legates to Henry, 96, 97. 
from the archbiſhop of Rouen to 
Eleanor, Henry's queen, 109. to 
Henry from his ambaſſadors, con- 
taining Louis's anſwer, 110, 111. 
from Henry to the pope, 115. from 
Henry the young king to the monks 
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+ cheſter, ibid. from the eng I 


pf Canterbury to Henry che young 


N king, 379, 380, from the to 


Henry, 407. from the ſame tothe 


ſame, 488. from Peter of 
Henty, 460. from the Patria ab of 
Antioch to the ſame, with ory 's 


_unfwer, 467, 468. from He ty to 
the emperors of Germany and Con- 


ois to 


From tlie Pew Henry 


„485 From 
he ſame to the fame, * on 


 tEimerick is ſtormed and 8 by r- 


mond, 194. is beſieged phe ed 
'O'Brjan, who being defeated. by 


Raymond, is conſttained to retire, 
, under 


19. is delivered to Dona 
"an Gath 1 25 ity Bay Henry, Who 
treacherouſly ſets it on fire, 269. 


0 1 caſtle of, is held out againſt 


b Henoy the young -king, 
d 0 Geoffrj duke of Bretagne, his 


Ya 385. | 
Linooln, Hogh, 1 Lorain nat, is 


klected bilbop»ef, onthe reſignation 


of Gesftry, Henry's natural fon, 


ants le jeune, king of Frauce, is ſup- 
es 0 'haye 
„ter and advlſer -o of the rebel 
nd iſobedience of II enryis .chil- 
eee, 103. e 6 daying of 
His, on We ſpeedy” 8 pu 
of Ireland into Normane 


d f bis persch a 
7 5 Bas a de interview. 19 
* | is © ? fained 20 Faiſe 
155 Rouen zityg. he con- 
Henty, 

ou a Prog the en- 
Fr, 8 161. c ro- 
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ether, 57364 furrenders to 


en the fifſt * | 


J>ggrees to) tteat 
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flow ID bi on Fhili . 
ed bit ſis prevemed hy the Gnkntſs 
91, tm gone 3335. comes, A 2 
rhnage d ecket's. tomb, 336. 
gerurnegoing St. Denis; he 


f be galley, 6nd, his 
her, 342. 


Lues the AIld, pope, ſhevertls Alex- 


"ik in the - entiſezte, and takes 
- | aid by that pontiff 
Baofland's dominitns, 


55 52 „ e o oHenfy, to 
ſaminople, with their anfwers, 462.0 f ale 


tain aid from Rim: againſt his te- 
belliousffubyects, 3955 · ſends a mart 
ehe momks bf: Gan- 
V, 0 Chuſe ah ardhbiop 
1 wo 8 refuſes to 

rant; a dikpenfation for thre: warrage 
of Matilda and the kin — 
403. conſecrates rh In cchuichäg 
of Dublin, 417. n 42:5)! 


Lucy, Richard de, chief juſticiary of 


England, talees Leiceſter, 125. 


mafches to the relief of (Carliſle, 


126. penetrates int Lothian, and 
varnges that comtry, 430. con- 
Cludes a truce With the Scotch, ibid. 
mveſts Huntingdon, and on the gar- 
riſon retiting into the caſtle, he 
erects a "fort, in order to blockade 
it, £37» he ſends over che archdea- 
eon of Poitiers: to Henry, to haſten 
his return into England, 138. tre- 


. into a convent, 337» his _ 5 


Lujignan, Geoffrey de, aturders/ an 


iltimate ef Aue Richard's, 492. 
lies to his brother, he king 'of Je- 


rufalem, 8 493. 
. um, Guy de, marries Sibyll, 
er to Bal 


1 'the IVth, king of 

J eruſaletn, by whom he · is entruſted 
Wich the #dminiſtration of public 

Affairs, yo8. is diſmiſſed by him for 

_ his inſolence and ingratitude, 4vy. 
he recovers his 2 the 
death ef Baldwin, Ann Out | 
| 7 Ina 


"thedirupe 

1 * N 11 
"ak 
Aten o dn vp by 
da à ranſom 55 463. 
frech by Saladin, and er o 
cee eee Pe fn \H Ft 


| 195781811. 

EO 3 Mev ll ail uren. 
Mas Carih Der 

mond fab 1d: | 
+ HenryyÞ842" iplores the äaſſiſtance 
of. Rayhiond, dhe feinstes bir 
his d Kiens ge 


+ per 15 


Dis OIBVGE 


Mz" Dairy, Nigg, of | Uilter, is de- 
-feated < by J6 de Curcy,. and 
<;oblifed to fly from hig' capital, 291, 


1293, ne totally defeats and diſperſes 


Surehts forces in a Barrow |  paks,. 


b gage. r "ft! { 173 har 555 


i As rh Dermed, king: of Lein- 
ters that tyranny and er 6 48. 
Ie he cart les off G' Ruark's wife, 49. 


is obliged to fly into England, 30. 
he vein into Normandy to Henry, 


k entroats his affiſtance; and in return 


offers ta do him homage for his 


exovn, ibid. an inftance' of his bar- 


barous thirſt of revenge, 39. he 
agrees to a convention with Ro- 


- davick O Conor, but breaks it on 


the arrival of Maurice Fitzgerald, 


60. 61. contends with Roderick for 


the ſotereignty of the whole iſland, 
Agi his death and character, 72. 


Magnus, the Barefooted, king of Nor- 
way, invades Hela | but is defeated 


and ſlain g 3. 
Malaaby, alchbiſhep of Armagh, is 
the firſt ITiſb biſhop WhO applies for 


ai pull to the ſee of Rome, 41. is 
inveſted. with a ROE commiſſion, 


bin. his death, 42. | 


Noureddin; is declared ſoldan of 
Exypt is is dethroned by y Saladip, 


22880 Wo 1910351 ei 2797079! 2 


Maggi, Robert," d knighe of Wales = 


the throne of KEEN Seger 8 a 


WY a, 70 Of. ' 


And ſwears: fealty to 


ates him in 


Maltt/alab; on the death of his father 


I 
hy : = 12 
1 N N 37 10 


wh E 


c . on aked i 


a 
Miracles, aa ones, 98 1 70 de 
per rformed at Becket's to omb, LA 
Merabrqy, lord Roger de, * 
applies to the king 'of Gre 
aſſiſtance, 134. omits to 


and offers to deliver him up. 10 


caſtle of 1 'birſke, 252. is par 5 ; 
wa he goes to the defence of the 
oly 


Land, and remai there, 44 = | 
is taken Priſoner. at be battle of 
Tiber, #89 0 e 
Neuchawl begets4 e en by the” 
gat et ire ant Be 7 4 118. 
Nerfolk, Hugh Bigot, earl of, ob 3jos 


a grant from Henry | 
king, 113. receives the earl of 'Leb-- 
ceſter into his caſtle of Framling- 


ham, 129. joins him in by: hoy. 


5 YT. 
2 2 


tempt upon Dunwich, 
meet with a repulſe, 
takes Haganeth « daſtie, id 
and pillages Norwich, Ig 8. ſub- 
mits to Henry, 150. 5d Ries 
pardon on certain conditions, 15. 


Normans, their eſtabliſhment and con - 


queſts in Italy and Sicily, 250-267. 
Northampton, the ' ſtatutes of 0 


there, 201, ſtatutes ny 


enacted in that bh „ which 
the itinerant ere m ts 
obſer ve, regulat | ces 
ings in caſes of cl Af 


1 0 es 8 


Claren - = 


don confirmed in a parliament wire | 


Nowthanpton, Simon de Seal (6 jk Ry | 
blockades Hamingdon, 1 37s "bis 


nb, 4% RS 
Noureddin, ſultan of Alep 
the territories of Antioc 


, and takes 


Harend, 278, 279. conquers the 
of Damaſcus, 
the king of 
Jeruſalem, 280. is farpalived, and 


territories and city 
ibid. is defeated by 


beaten, 281. he defeats the Chri- 
ſtians near Harenc, and. over- runs 


the whole principality of Antioch, 


282. makes himſelf maſter of Egypt, 


2284. gives orders to Saladin to de- 


poſe the reigning caliph, 285, 286. 


his jealouſy of Saladin, and his 
18 . I 
0 „ Donald, king of North- 


Munſter, makes war on Roderick 


O Conor, 67. ſubmits and ſwears 
fealty to Henry, 84. is defeated by 
Raymond, 193. confers with him, 


and renews his oath of fealty to 


Henry, 195. receives Limerick in 
charge from Raymond, to hold it 
as one of Henry's barons, 268, 269. 
enters into a confederacy with Der- 
mod Mac Carthy and Roderick to 
expel the Engliſh out of Ireland, 

18. defeats Prince John, 420. 

or, Roderick, king of Conaught, 


declared monatcly of all Ireland in 


an aſſembly of the ſtates, 34. ſup- 


preſſes O Ruark's revolt, 49. is de- 


feated in many engagements by Do- 
nald O Bryan, 62. he charges the 


king of Leinſter with a breach of 


treaties, and threatens to put his 


ſon, whom he retained as an ho- 


ſtage, to death, if he does not reſtrain 
the incurſions of the foreigners, 69. 
executes his threat, 70. confers with 
De Lacy and Firzaldelm, who are 
impowered by Henry to treat with 
him, and ſwears fealty to that prince, 
85. ſends ambaſſadors to Henry, 
who agree to a convention of a re- 


5 indes | 


O Ruark invades the king of Beit f 


> $6 Rad EI wa, 


IE nat; 19 | ke 
rebel ſon Murtach, 8 
ſoner, and orders lis E) es to be put 
out, 295. ſends his ſon id Fach | 
unde the. care of Laurence O Tool, 

archbiſhop of Dublin, as an bo- 
ſtage for the performance 5 the 
late convention, 51. retires * a 
convent on accou $ of the rebellion 
of his ſon Conor Manmoy, 41 3 
comes out of the monaſtery, and re- 


covers his throne, 420. go he 


reins bf government to his ſon 
nor, and retires 


8 again into A mo- 
naſtery, 47. 


O Dempſy, KEN OT of Ophally, de- 


feats Strongbow, and takes the 'ban- 
ner of Leinſter, 185. Js 


ders 
dominions, and compels him to fly 


into England, 50. is appointed by 
Roderick temporary adminiſtrator of 


Faſt Meath, - 69. he repulſes Der- 


mod, - who atrempted to ſtorm his 
camp, 71. ſubmits to Henry, 85, at- 

tempts the life of Hugh de Lacy at 
a conference, but is killed by Gryf. 


fyth, a nephew of Maurice Fitzge- 


rald, 18 3, 184. his head is ſet upon 


the great gate of the caſtle of Dublin, 


and afterwards ſent to Henry ibid. 
Oftmen, their firſt eſtabliſhment in Ire- 


land, 26, 27. they ſwear fealty, and. 


agree to pay tribute to the Iriſh mo- 


narchs, 32. their biſhops were the 


firſt in Ireland who owned themſelves. 


dependent, in ſpiritual matters, on 
the ſee of Rome, 40. they ſeem in 
general well- affected to the Engliſh | 
government, 85. an inſtance of great 


cruelty committed by thoſe inhabit- 
BY Waterford, 199+ 5 


5 


Papoo, cardinal legate 2 Latere, ar- 


rives in Ireland with four palls, 42. 


he fixes the badge of ſubjection 


on the Iriſh metropolitan prelares, | 
ibid. 


Pen- 


——  ———— 
. 


1 . 


renz Richard 
name Strongbow! Fs 


Millet He 


Do on 
p 11 610 5 


e d 305 Je 
da be 8 $6 ie and Dermod 9 7 


— 


Raymond to Henry, 
i mich igates 8 dif gener, 95 | 
ak 6:7 a render br his con- 
| a in Treland, 71. ſucceeds, on 
= - ic death of his father-in-law, Der- 
| mod, to the kingdom of Leinſter, 
72. defeats the Iriſh, under the com- 
mand of Roderick, with a very in- 
7 $a 76. defeats O Ryan, 
"Ha tain | of 70 77. Waits upon 
5 in En gland, 78. makes his 
5 ace with him on certain condi- 
hows, 79. holds the kingdom of 
| er from him as a fief of the 
| 5 gi crown, 91. is defeated by 
em pſey on his retiring out of 
that 7 125 's territories, 185. in- 


truſted by 2 with the cuſtody 


of the caſtle of Giſors, ibid. ap- 
pointed deputy of Ireland, 1 86. his 
death 268. 

Philip, king of France is crowned at 
Rheims in the life-time of his fa- 
ther, 336, 337. marries a daughter 
of the earl of Hainault, 340. re- 
news with Henry the ſubſidiar gp com- 
pact entered into with his father, 
341. ſucceeds him in the throne, 
342. deſires the mediation of Hen- 
'Ty in a diſpute with the earl of 
N 354. compromiſes a diſ- 
pute with Henry, concerning the 
dower of his ſiſter, the young 


| queen of England, and the poſſeſſion 


of Giſors, and the Norman Vexin, 
89, 390. compels the earl of Flan- 

1 5 to ſubmit to very difadvan- | 
Vor. * 05 


de 1 * Gay , 


E 5 = "FA. 
= terms, 397. preſſes er 


tthe marriage of Adelais and 


ichard, andextorts from him 


1 pen on oath for its perfor- 
mance, 426. his grief on the death 


of Geoffrey duke o* Bretagne, 437. 
. he demands the cuſtody of A 
© heireſs of that duchy from Henry, 

441- grants him a truce, ibid. at 


e expiration of which he renews 
bis former demands, and perempto- 
_ rily inſiſts on their being complied 


with, 445. confers with Henry on 


the diſputes ſubſiſting between them, 


and takes the croſs, 468. complains 


to Henry of Richard's making war 


bn the earl of Toulouſe, 494. makes 


war on Henry in Berry, ibid. refuſes 


to make any conceſſions to Henry, 
and declares his intentions of annex- 
1s to his royal demeſnes the whole 
rovince of Berry and the Norman 
exin, 496. confers with him near 
Giſors, but a quarrel ariſin 
tween their attendants, he Hal 
Henry to take refuge in the 
_ caſtle, 497, 498. his remarkable 


reply to the pope's legate on the 


latter's threatening to lay his domi- 


nions under an interdict, 503. he 


takes Mans and Tours, 5e5, 506. 
concludes a peace with Henry, ibid. 


Poer, Robert de, is appointed by 


Henry governor of Waterford, 300, 


Port, Adam de, being arraigned for 


bigh treaſon, flies the realm, and is 
outlawed, 104. 


Quiney, Robert * | ſon-in-law to 


Strongbow, is ſlain, 185. 
N. 


Raymond Fitzgerald, inlet to Mau- 
rice, arrives in dei and is at- 


taked by the Oſtmen of Waterford 


and the natives, but gains a ſignal 

victory over them, 64. is called by 
the voice of the ſoldiery to the ſu - 
preme command of the army in Ire- 


2 2 2 5 land, 
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land, 187. he defeats Dermal! 

Carthy. near ela ſmore, 188. gemsgdt 

Baſilia, Sttohgb o. s ey . 

riage, but, on | being r 

tires into England in an ae 

is entrelied by that earl to aa, 
who: promiſes to grant him his re- 

queſt, 189. he arrives near Water- 


ford and relieves Strongbow, who! 


is cloſcly beſieged in that eity;/ 190. 
his nuptials are ſolemnized, ibid. he 
defeats Donald, king of Limerick, | 
and takes that city by ſtormy 191, 
192. is ordered by Henry to attend 
him iu Normandy in order to juſtify 
himſelf, 193. he reinſtutes Der- 


mod NAC Carthy in his kingdom of 


Deſmond or Cork, 195; relieves 
Firzſtephen | g in üben dier. 
414, 415. g 


Raymond de Poifter pikile- of Wh ; 


tioch, uncle to Oey "Henry's" 
queen is killed, 279. 


Rhees ap Gryffyth, prince of South 


Wales, / ravages the -tetritories of 
Owen Cyvilioc, one of Heory' s vaſ- 
ſals, but, on the latter's going into 


that neighbourhood, he ſubmits to 


him, Bo, 8 1. is appointed by him his 
chief. juſtice in South Wales, 


95. 


he lays ſiege to Tutbury caſtle, held 


by the rebels, 138. exerciſes the 


power lately intruſted to him by | 
Henry with great prudence and fi- 


delity, 178. prevails upon Jorwerth 
to ſubmit to Henry, and obtains 
for him his pardon, ibid. makes a 
great feaſt at his caſtle of Cardigan, 
302. he and moſt of the Welſh: 
princes are entertained by Henry 
at Oxford, ibid. he rebells, but on 


Henry's preparing to march againſt 


him fubmits, 399. agrees with Ra- 
nulph de Glauville to aſſiſt Henry 
with forces in his wars in France, 442. 


Richard, duke of Aquitaine, ſecond 


ſon to Henry, enters into a conſpi- 
racy with his mother and brothers 
to dethrone his father, 112. returns 


; 40 5 after the deceaſe of the yigg 


a mandate from Hetity 


into the greateſt intimacy * 


1 
1 is auge 16 7 iw 
E Ad, ee 5 nr 
vi by his atber s inge t 


chaſtife the rebels of Guienne, 22202 b 
defeats àn army of 'Brabtiters]” and 


compels the rebels fo ſübftit; . 


ſends' the pers bis father, 40 
refuſes to de botege 0 Tehfy 
the young king far Adultze, 378. 

obſervations? 753717 20 
does homage to Bis facht 700 that” 


king, 387. refuſes to dell er 
Aquitaine to his brother obne 389. 
returns into Poitou, 4050 Fee gl 


K | 
up the duchy' of Aqui EE e 


mother, which he : _—— 


war on che earl of Toulon OY 115 
refuſes to do homage to Philip fer 

the duehy of Aquitaine, 44. Ao: g 
* 5 i" 
and accompanies him to atis, x | 57 02 
4.51. ſeizes his father's treaſures'F1 
Touraine, ibid. takes the croſs, 462." 5 
chaſtiſes his rebellious ſubjects 85 
mak es war on the earl of jew 492 3 
493. refuſes to deliver up his cofl 
queſts in Toulouſe, 498. preſſes 


his father to let him marry Adelgis. 
of France, 499. is abetted by Phi- 


lip in inſiſting that an oath' of. x calty 
ſhall be taken to him, as heir ap 8 5 


rent, by all his father's lieg 
Jects in K 


marine dominions, 499) 560. te does 


ngland and in all his BY In: — 


homage to Philip for Normandy, "Att, 


. quitaine, and Anjou, 50 T. allt bim ; 
in making war on his father, 502. at- 
tacks the earldom of Maine, and 44. 
ſiſts Philip in taking Mans atid Tours, 


505—507. concludes a peace with bis 
father in conjunction with Philip, 508. 


Ram ſon to Robert. Guiſcard, ſuc-" 
ceeds him in his dominions, 3 56. he 


- joins. with his uncle Roger in obtain- 


ing a ſovereignty over Capua, 2 2 | 
his death, ibid. 500 4105 


R Ger, count of Sicily, receives the 


8 I " veſtiture. 


1 


NA, 


111 [alt ider a> ibago 21d 05 


2 98 354-1 46 219841 507 AN 
eigen cond couꝭ?wuf Sicily, on 
of; his cuſin, William 
| aurenille, takes p niof all 
g dominions in Italy, 257. 


after a conteſt with Pope Honorius 


he enjoys them undiſtufbed, 458, re. 
cejves from Pope Auaclet a grant of 

* na and Naples, as well as of the 

m. f 1 — Apulia, and; Cala- 


geen, V emen 


 tbig., and is;canh Ba, d by: him in his 
92 95 cikongand, tithes, God be, 
E 


| ais commeree and mari- 

time Does R takes Malta, 653.7 

| . his death, bids 22 mod ot 07 #10 
Roland, on 
tain 7.7 178 alloway,: ſubdues that f 
country, but, on Henry's. marching 
againſt, him, fubmits and takes an 
oath, o f fealty, to him, 431, 432. 

Rauen, N by the king of France 
and the, earl of Flanders, 156— 
1 597 is Wee man, 159. | 


WG e no 
& Wat Haber de, makes An M. 
"a to ſurprize plan but is 


repulſed, 423, 424+ | 
aud is made foldan of Egypt, 284. 


ordered by Noureddin to depoſe 


the reigning caliph, 285. his policy 
in I Li aeenps % ar? 5 Wo 


a 442435 4% 3% 


2767 aud its ble een | 
408. attacks the Knights Templars 


Ul 
ct 5 


e eerst Geek. fin 


a death of, Rildengebief,! A 
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by-capicnlatian, 463+ bis humabity 
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tothe fick, and} wanndedo priſqnars,'] 


464» he Jays;Gcga:taiTyre, Which 4s: : 


valiaatly defended by:Contades who: : 


obliges him torxaiſe it with,diſgrace, -: 
405, 460. he wins from the Chriſtians 


the eities of, Ga bala and, Cæſatea, 


and he, greater part of the printi- 
pality; of; Antioch, 4825 Id Y to! 9 2! 


- retgprotRicharg, wh, eobagdiog le- 
land, 299. 8 'F 1693429 2th3 hen 


A250 . by. Pope Synod, a. 2 10% bend 6b. 


2 by :a royal: mandate from 
Hepxy, herein ſeveral canoys are 


Statue, a remarkable de pale inh. . 


ratified by, him, 87, ab Water- 
ford, in which pope Adrian's: bull, 
conveying Ireland: to Henry, is pub- 


licly read and aſſented to, 192. 


at Weſtminſter, by Heury's per- od) 


miſhon, enacting ſeyeral canons col- 
lected from different foreign coun- 


cils and from papal dearees, 327 


329. — at Dublin, wherein Cumin 


late the manners and diſcipline of 
che Irin e eee Fr 


th - 


Tani fines account & bf, it, 20. 1 57 
Tripoly, Raymond earl of, is — 2 


priſoner by Noureddin, 282. ap- 
pointed guardian to Baldwin IV, 
king of Jeruſalem, 287, again con- 
ſtituted regent of that kingdom, 


preſided, to inquire into and regu- 


\ 


409. his ſhameful flight from the 


: battle of een _ his oaths; 


467. 


7 ryals, by ordeal, 21 1—2 14. by duel, 


215—231, by. jury, 232— 238. in 
the court of chivalry, 2395242) 


at Safford, and defeats. them, 484, Tun, archbiſhop of, arrives in Eng- 


455. ſtorms the city of Tiberias, 
ibid. defeats the Chriſtians near that 
city, 4566, 457+; orders ſuch of the 


foners to be put to death, 458. 


takes the caſtle of Tiberias and city 
of Ptolemais, 459. takes e 


land on an embaſſy to Henry, trat, | 
Roderick * IAEA 1510) Hf 


ye, William archbiſhop of, com- tf 
Knights, Templars as were made pri- 


mended as an hiſtorian, 468. he 
preaches the. ne in Germany, 1 


eee eee 61240161 414d eee 
Urban. 


5 


* 


| Urban ou is; pope; W 4 bull 
to Henry; ipowering him to cauſe 
any one of his ſons he may chuſe to 

be crowned” king of Ireland, 439. 
chreatens to excommunicate the kings 
of England and France if rhey do 
not defiſt from making war on each 

other, 450. his death, 461. 

. Vendime, taken by Henry, andreſtaxed - 


& 4 


" 4 * 
8833 * 
— 4 
1 
* 
I 1 


xa : 
vat 


Yackſhirg, 126. moſt erpelly. m- 
vages Northumberland, blachades 
-Carlifte; add takes the caſtles: of. 
' Harbotle, "Warkworth, and Lidel, 
134. fits down before Alnwick, and 


- again ravages Northumberland, 136. 


is furprized and taken priſoner, 
148. ordered into cloſe confinement 
by Henry, 151 figns a convention 


to its earl, whom ns rer diſ- 15 2 he ow. 0 pay Han 
poſſeſſed, 12. liege his kingdom, 
Verneuil,” beſieged ny bt ons be 47 4461 95 atſendts Henry at, Tork, ac- 


Louis, king of France, 118-111. 
Pivian, cardinal-legate from the pope 
to Scotland and Ireland, endeavours 
«to mediate a peace ce between Mac 
Dunlevy and Curey, but finding the 
latter averſe to it he exhorts che 
Iriſh to defend themſelves, 292. 
holds a ſynod at Dublin, to which 
- he declares the pope's confirmation 
of Henry's fight to che eg 


; of 2 7 kingdom, 225 2 
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| Wenford, Abends t to "Firaftephen; 5), *. 


58: is fired and e. :by tn, in⸗ 
habitants, 78. 125 


companjed by the eſjates- of lis 


realm, where he ſpontandouſly | - 
news and ſolemnly ratifies its con- 
- tents, | #79, 190. delivers up 


to 
Henry, Gilbert, the rebellious chief- 


_ tain of Galloway, 271, baniſhes John 
Scott, 360. is married to Ermen- 

garde, a kinſwoman of Henry, on 
whom he ſettles the caſtle of Edin- 


burgh as a dower, 437. he demands 
from Henry the reſtitution of the 

caſtles of Rewer, n and Berwick, 

his fubjełts deuy any W . 

on Ahe Eqgliſh- church, 8 


Hon concerning "the archbiſho) 


William, (farnamed ah: Baa) whip of of St. Andrews, 4884900. 
6 _ "Sicily, 1 is excommadieated'by: Adrian Winche/ter, bilkop „ lays bakore: Hong; 
: the IVth,; 262. he-loſes the greateſt * a faithful dre of he 
Fs; of- his Italian dominions, ibi. e of his affairs i in N 39. 5 


keeorers them; 263. . the evil effects 


„of his government, 264. he kills his m Philip 161 18 e by 


infant ſon, ibid. his death, ibid. 

William,- (ſurnamed the Good) aſks 
Janéz Henry's youngeſt daughter, in 
marriage, 265; '0btains his conſent, 
but they are not married until the 
next year, 269. 

William de Haute ville ſueceeds tie fa- 


lia and Calabria, 2 57. his death, ibid. 
William (ſurnamed the Lyon) king of 
Scotland, makes an irruption into 

c Cumberland, lays to Carliſle, 


and commits the moſt mercileſs de- | 
. 3 
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Henry deputy of Ireland, 416. he 
marches into Ulſter, 1 contri- 
butions there, and returns tosNub- 
»ün, leaving that province under 
e NOOR rule, . AN 


bb 


ther, Roger, in the duchies of Apu- YE archbiſhop of, is cruelly 3 
at a ſynod held at Weſtnünſter by 


the monks of Canterbury and the 
domeſtics of the archbiſnop of that 


ſee, 204. his death, 363. his opi- 


nion of a monaſtic life, 265. 
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13. 10. inſtead of &s well 5 read af well as 7. 
15. 18. inſtead of be- = PTY 5 
47 · 16. inſtead | 
21. 4, fromthe 
132. fromthe] f 2 
90. 2. e bottom, inſtead eee 
92, 93. Inſtead of Lacey read Lag. 
103. 12. inſtead of Bretagne 
110 7. and az. 
117. 19. inſtead 5 1 
118. 11. leave out Fawn 
130. 14. from the bottom, leave out very 
I43e 10. inſtead of 
1z)ͥ, leave out the ſecond and. 
152. 17. inſtead of Grub ap 21 * Rhees 
168. 9. from the bottom, inſtead of Cotence-n 
169. 15. inſtead of jection read obedience, . . 4 92 
187. no [inſtead ited on Nhat" . p 
239 Us inſtead of. 'be real} the... i 
x 1 Falſe tops: to F* ra / 
= BETTY Sonn che bottom, put nn 
118. 16. from the top, put a comma after carugſiugſi. 
117. 1. put a comma ib. 
130. 13. put 4 comma after army, and another aier gl. 
| 25 Pata comma befores © ; 
160. 6. 9 kae out ü e „ hte 
1 "OO O K V. 
247. 6. * the bousm der out all. | 
278. 10. 2 oy 2 inſtead or — =* 
27 11. m gry amajcus. Are 
— 5 11. inſtead of ifs read their | 
315. 17. inſtead Pomerai re umerai. 
3. from the 50 inſtead of William Fitzaldeim ad Robert Fitzaldelm... 
319. 5. inſtead of g read eue. And fe ine from the hotom ofthe ame page read all f. 
7: of fixty. 
324. 2+. inſtead of wayread were. | 
330. 12. inſtead of countries read counties.” | 
340. 6. from the bottom, inſtead of allegiance-read alliance. . 
341. 9+ from the bottom, inſtead of ſeventeen read ſeventy. . 
8 inſtead of fall of age read of Jail a.. 
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418. 


inſtead of bis b/5, read tb 
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from the to 3 and 6 Golem the TOA | inſtead of are, md aue. 
put out wit 
from the bottom, inſtead * in * of. - 

ut out ohe be. SR Cn an 
ſe of 5 . e 
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inſtead of nor read or. 


four lines from the bottom, inſtead of granted had Re. | oy, IF 
in the laſt line inſtead-of - boſe read the 96%. 2 | 
inſtead of Muſſelmen read Muſulmen. Be 5 * 11 
inſtead of Gedington read S ·˙· A | | TA 
the laſt line, inftead of ſhewing read doing, | Y 
inſtead of vr read et! We: | | 
ut out . CCC 
inſtead of gol 3 1 f 7 N 25 891 10 125% . Rf 
g | l At 10 n tt 
oe ni . 
| Falſe Stops t be anale, of] wit He 61 
15 I Toned oa mot © 
at the end of fon eighs, after which baile Qu dinninil, 3 Vtui nog op. ugh . 
line eleven from the bottom, put a comma. : NY bi 77 U N "0 ae 
line ſeven, after /eventy-firve put a comma. e 125 at a. N 10 ber oe. 
line eight from the bottom, after revenge omit the comune.” d % LEM of © bit 
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line 17. put a comma ö | VR DIST TARGA air 


Errata in the Agures ef the anten, . {or 


ro MST I, 0723; 01 
* x3 40 att 3 
in the two references, inſtead of 1 rabg, _ 19% = Vp d. Weit 0 
in the firſt reference, inſtead of c. 4. read c, = 
in the two references to Benedict. Abb. inſtead of x4 1166 . 11 177 1176, 
in the lower reference to Benedict. Abb. inſtead of $44 read 549 
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